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^The plan pursued by the Editor in enlarging the Greek 
Grammar of Dr. Valpy has been, to make such additions and 
improvements as might render the volume a more complete 
manual for the student, not only previous to, but also during 
a portion, at least, of his Collegiate career. In order to ac- 
" complish this end, it has been the Editor's endeavour to bring 
together, in a small compass, the remarks of the latest and 

best Grammarians, on vn Hons points cuumrctccl with the more 

accurate knowledge of the Greek language. The general 
features of Dr. Valpy's work are retained, except that the 
notes are in most instances removed from the bottom of the 
page, and thrown into the form of observations which follow 
after the text. This has been done for the purpose of bring- 
ing them more immediately under the eye of the student. 
The additions made by the Editor are, for the most part, en- 
closed in brackets ; and it will be perceived that no pains have 
been spared to render them both copious and interesting. 
In the use of this Grammar, it would be adviscable that the at- 
tention of the young student should be first called to those parts 
of it which have an immediate bearing upon his studies, and that, 
upon a second and third revisal, he should he taken in succession 
over those portions which might only tend to embarrass him 
in the commencement of his career. The result of such 
a mode of proceeding will be, not only to render his Gram- 
mar a more agreeable companion to the young Hellenist, 
but also to give him a more systematic acquaintance with the 
language itself. 

In one or two instances some useless matter has been re- 
moved from the work, especially that part which related to 
the formation of the Greek language, and in which the theory 
of Hemsterhuis was followed. It may be a very specious 
and plausible system, to suppose that the Greek language, in 
its earliest state, consisted of monosyllabic and dissyllabic 
words ; but to this supposition there are two insurmountable 
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objections; it contains an ill-grounded and gratuitous assump 
lion that the Greek language was original and indigenous, 
and it is at variance with what we know historically of the 
language itself. 

Under the head of Prepositions, the Editor has taken the 
liberty of attempting to explain their uses on a new plan, 
which it is hoped may prove serviceable. 

The arrangement of tho previous edition has been retained 
in the present with tho exception of the Remarks on the 
Tenses and Moods ; these have been enlarged and placed at 
the end of the Syntax. 

Along with the new matter introduced into this edition will be 
found some observations on the Sanskrit language, under the 
History of the Dialects. 

Among tho sources whence the principal supplies for the 
present work have been obtained, tho following may be enu- 
merated. Tho Grammars of Matthioe, Bultmonn, Rost, 
Welter, Golius, and Lancelot ; the Animadversions of Fischer 
on the Grammar of Woiior, and the Hebrew Grammar of Pro- 
fessor Stuart of Andover. To the last 01 these the Editor 
acknowledges himself indebted for some valuable remarks in 
relation to the resemblance which exists between the letters of 
the Greek and Hebrew alphabets. 

Tho Editor, having received from Dr. VaJpy a copy of the 
latest English edition of his Grammar, has been enabled to 
introduce into the present work the most recent improvements 
of that learned scholar. 



Col. College, May 4th, 1829. 
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[Obs. 1. The Hebrew letters sire here given only in pari, 
and in the order of the fintffc,- not* of the Hebrew, alphabet. 
The object in adding them was to make the student acquaint* 
ed with the source whence the Greek characters are gene- 
rally supposed to have been derived. The Hebrew letters 
omitted, are Van, Tsu Vie, Qoph, Shin and Sin. The first of - 
these stands sixth in order in the Hebrew alphabet, and is con- 
sidered to have been the parent of the Greek digamma, which 
Was generally expressed by F, a Hebrew Vau reversed and 
slightly altered. The digamma was originally a letter of tho 
Greek alphabet, ranked next after e, and having a sound between 
y and W. It was afterwards rejected by all but the iEolians, 
as superfluous, and used only by its name Fau, as one mode 
of expressing the number 6. The Hebrew letter Tsadtu is 
thought to have been the root of the Greek 2awi, which also, 
as it would seem, after having been an actual letter of the old 
Greek alphabet, was retained only as a numeral, and answer* 
ed to 900. From the letter Qoph, the Greek KoTtfa proba- 
bly took its rise, a numeral sign for 90, though originally 
perhaps a letter of the Greek alphabet also, in common with 
the preceding two. With regard to the two remaining He- 
brew characters, Shin and Sin, they were in effect but one 
letter in the more ancient Hebrew alphabet, no distinction be- 
ing then made between them in writing. From this source 
the Doric San or old Greek S is thought to have come. — In 
the Latin alphabet, derived as some think from the old Greek, 
Vau is made to have passed into F, and Kowa into Q.] 

[Ohs. g. V E 4/fXov, (smooth, not aspirated) appears to 
havo received this appellation to distinguish it from H, 
which was anciently the mark of the rough breathing, and 
was expressed also as a vowel by e. — In like manner V T ^rXov 
was so named to distinguish it from the 'X as one of the an- 
cient signs of the digamma, since otherwise oi was put for u.l 

[Obs 3. The old Greek alphabet is generally supposed to 
-have consisted of lb' letters, viz. a, /3, y, £, e, t, x, X, v, o, 
*, J» which, according to tradition, were brought by 

Cadmus from Phoenicia to Greece, and hence were called 
ygcwpaTa Kafyrjia or *oiviXTjTa. To these Simonides of Ceos 
Is said to have added 4, 9, ^, in the 6th century B. C. and 
Epieharmus the Sicilian, g, tj, 4>, w, in the 5th century B. C. 
The number of letters, however, iniroduced by Cadmus is far 
Trom being clearly ascertained. The oldest writers who re* 
late the story of their introduction, viz, Herodotus «fld Die- 

< . ... 

■ 

1 
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dorus Siculus, say nothing about their number, and the ac* 
counts of later times disagree ; Aristotle makes 18 (Plin. JV. H. 
7. 56.^ ano her account 17 (Isidor. Or/>. I. 13.) It is highly 
probable, both from these varying statements and the remarks 
under <>bs. I, that the number excepted |h; nor is it at all 
certain that Cadmus first brought letters into Greece. Dunbar 
supposes, that the Greeks, while they adopted the Phoenician 
letters, did not adopt also the language of that country, but 
employed such of the letters only «»f their alphabet as they 
found necessary, and sufficient to express all the sounds they 
were accustomed to utter. Dunbar an the Greek and lAtin 
Languages, p. 9, Compare Lempriertfs Class. Itict. (Anthon\s 
cd.) articles Cadmus, Homcrus, and Pelasgi.] 

[Obs. 4. The Ionian*, it is said, first adopted all the 24 let- 
ters, and from them the Samians. from whom they were re- 
ceived by the Athenian^; but it was not until after the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, under the Archonship of Euclides (01. 94. 2. 
B. C. 4» 3 ) thnt they were used in public acts by the latter 
people. Hence the ¥4 letters are called also 'Jwvixa y£au*\LOL- 
*ra< and the old 16, ' \ttix<x y^a^ara.. Before this period they 
used instead of 0, <p, ^, TH, flH, KH, H being the mark of as-- 
piration or breathing) : for £ 24 ; for g. K2, or X2, or T2 ; 
for B2, or 112 ; for *i, s or ee, as fcsXos for £>)Xog, (IK x\ 466.) 
and for w, the short o. They also anciently expressed et by 
e, and ou by o. The iEolians retained the old mode of writ- 
ing. Compare Knight, on the Greek Alphabet, p. 10, &c] 

[06s. 5 The twofold mode of writing some letters is in- 
differently used, with the exception ot 4 and s; <r is only used 
at the beginning and in the middle of a word, and s only at the . 
end. It depend*, buwever, upon a mere principle of Calli- 
graphy. The latter is not to be confounded with €, called fit, 
stigma, sigma-tau, £«fri)fj.ov» or Fau, and which is used as a 
numerical sign for 6. J -i 



Letters are divided into Vowels and Conso- 
nants. 

The Vowels are seven, 

Two long, n, u. 

Two short, e, o. 

Three doubtful, a, i, v. . 
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[Obs. When a, i, u, are celled doubtful vowels, it is not 
meant that there is in every case something doubtful and wa- 
vering in their nature, between long and short. AH the sin- 
gle vowels are iu certain words positively long, in others po- 
sitively short. It merely means that they are vowel signs of 
a twofold nature or use, i. e. the same signs serve to denote 
the long and short quantities ; whereas the e and o sounds have 
a separate sign or letter.] 

When two vowels are pronounced with one 
sound, they constitute a diphthong. 

[Obs. 1. The sounds of t and u, being formed by the palate 
and lips, in the front part of the mouth, may be denominated 
front- vowels. Those of a, s. o, being formed by the organs 
in the back part of the mouth, may be called bat A-vowels. 
Hence the following more accurate definition of a diphthong. 

• 

Diphthongs are formed, when a back-votvel 
g, o,) unites itself in utterance with a front-wwtl 
(f, y,) producing one sound. 

Thus, 

€ St £V n 71 7[U 

0 01 08 OJ W CUV 

* at av ti a, av 

[Obs. 2. The iota after the long vowel is usually placet! 
as a point underneath, and is called iota subscribed. Thus, 
as above, 71, w, a. Hence these diphthongs are called by 
some improper diphthongs. The sound of the vowels is not* 
affected by the iota subscribed, which serves only to indicate 
the derivation of the word. Anciently perhaps it was heard 
in the pronunciation. The ancients moreover wrote the iota 
in the line ; and in capital letters this is still practised, as, 
THI 20*IAI, (if tfo^iqf) ; ry'Atfy (or aty).] 

[Obs. 3. u» is also found as a diphthong, but the 1 was (in 
this case) originally pronounced with an aspirate similar to 
W (digamma) ; e. g. uios was pronounced whios ; f^fiama, me- 
mawhia; ui, consequently, was not, properly speaking, a 
diphthong.] 

[Obs. 4. With regard to the change of the Greek diphthongs 
into the corresponding forms of the Latin language, it is to be 
observed that the usage of the latter language is not always 
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uniform : At, for example, sometimes becomes ce in Latin, as 
MoGtaf, Musa> ; and sometimes, though more rarely, eu or aj t 
as Mai a, Maia, or Maja. This irregularity, however, is par- 
ticularly apparent in the case of si, as * I <piy = veia, /phigenia ; 
M/jtba, Medea, &c. it being changed in the former into the long 
?, and in the latter into the long e. These deviations in the 
case of Ei, may be accounted for by supposing that ?i was pro- 
nounced, according to the custom of the more ancient Greeks, 
like s'i separately, yet in one syllable ; so that according to 
the different dialects, sometimes s, sometimes t had the lead- 
ing sound. — As to the remaining diphthongs, 01 becomes in 
Latin, oe, and ou the long it, as, Boiun'a, Boeotia ; 0£adti§ouXof, 
Thrasybulus, — A few diphthongal forms in oia remain unchang- 
ed when written in Latin, except that thei passes into; ac- 
cording to Latin usage, as T^oi'a, Troja.] 

[06*. 5. When two vowels, which generally coalesce into 
a diphthong, retain their separate sounds, two dots are plac- 
ed over the latter vowel, and form a diozresis, as afc<jrvo£. 

Of the seventeen Consonants, nine arc mutes, 
and are divided into 

Three soft, *, *, r, 
Three middle, /3, y, 3, 
Three aspirate, <p, 6. 

Each soft mute has its corresponding middle and 
aspirate, into each of which it is frequently chang- 
ed ; thus t has /3 for its middle, and <p for its aspi- 
rate. These are called Cognate Letters. 

[Obs. 1. The soft consonants are so termed because they 
nrc uttered without any perceptible breathing. The conso- 
nants <p, ^> arc tne mos t strongly aspirated, for which rea- 
son they are called aspirate. Between these two classes, as 
to the strength of the aspirate, arc found /3, y, 6, and are 
iience denominated middle.] 

Obs. 2. When two mutes come together, they must be 
both, either soft, middle, or aspirate : as rsVlwrrai, not r£ru<p- 
rai ; M<p8r\v } not irjir6r]v. 

Four are Liquids, X, ft, y, § , to which some add 
the simple sibilant r. 

I* 
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[Obs. 1. Liquids arc so called because they readily unit« 
with other consonants, and glide into their sounds. They 
are also termed semivowels, as forming, by their humming or 
sibilant sounds, a transition to tho articulate sound of the 
vowels.] 

♦ 

Throe are doable letters, viz. £, f , and arc 
formed by the union of <r with the mutes : thus, 

rf, 0g 9 form £. 

• «ft 7^ Xii form f • 
*f, fr, <P<r, form 4/. 

[Hence, when these letters are thus joined, the 
double letter is substituted; as "Aga^i for"Agoi€+ 
<n, from * Aga^ j Xe£w for Xly^w, from Xeyw ; rXl^w 
for xXIjww, from vXixu ; aXfi^w for aX*f$rv 9 
from aXei'^ca.] 

[06s. I. The JEolians never used the Rouble consonants, 
but the corresponding simple letters, as a/Wa for af^a, uVotf- 
$$Cx<fa<fa for uiro^£^a<ra. In expressing £ they made use of <td, 
a form which was also retained by the Dorians. Some gram- 
marians maintain that the letter £ should always be consider- 
ed as standing for <fS and not for 8$. The sound of which 
was that of a soft s, favours this idea.] 

[06s, 2. The double letters are not used for tho corrcs* 
ponding simple ones, when the two simple letters belong to 
Xwo x3ifferent parts of a compound word ; as ixtfsuu, not e|svc>. 
JTet 'Adf/va^s is used instead of 'Ad^vaC^c.] 

[The simple letters are divided, according to 
the organs with which they are pronounced, into 

Labials, /3, cr, <p r \J/. 
Linguals, 5, £, 0, X, v, f, <r, r. 
Palatics, y, a, g, ^.] 

r before y, *, ^, has the sound of NG ; thu? 
cLyye\o; is pronounced fivysXo^, like n in a/iw-fe. 

[No genuine Greek form terminates in any consonant ex- 
cept C, v, f, for those which end in £ and 4/ are to be consi- 
dered as terminating in and tff . The only exceptions 
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this remark are 4x, ovx, and ofy, and these never occur at the 
end of a clause*] 

BREATHINGS. 

■ 

[To the written characters belong also the spi- ; 
nhw or breathings, of which there are two, the 
softi (spiritus lenis, xvsviao, \|/rXo»,) and the rough 
or aspirate (spiritus asper, vvtvyLOt, oWtf). One of . 
these breathings is placed over every vowel or 
diphthong beginning a word.] 

The aspirate is equivalent in pronunciation to 
the English H, as Sri, holt ; o&ros, houtos. 

T and p at the beginning of a word Tiavc al- 
ways the aspirate. If two p come together, the 
former has the soft, the latter the aspirate; as, 

i • 

[Ob?. 1 . In diphthongs which begin a word, the breathing 
is placed over the second vowel, as Eujisri&is, o?o£. This, 
however, is not the case with the improper diphthongs, as 

Obs. 2. Anciently H was the mark for the aspirate in Greek, 
as it is in the Latin : thus HEKATON was written for Ixoro'v. 
This was afterwards divided, and one half F used as the mark 
for the aspirate, the other i as the mark for the soft breath* 
ing. This form was afterwards simplified into l and J ; and 
lastly rounded into the present shape, (*) and ('). [Both th« 
¥ and the H or l seem, according to Knight, to have been 
dropt from the Greek Alphabet, nearly at the same time, pro- 
bably about the period of the Persian war. The first figure of 
tho latter was, however, retained to represent the double or 
long E, and the former seems to have continued in use in 
particular places, where a fondness for the ancient dialects 
prevailed, even to the final subversion of the Greek republics 
by the Roman arms. Knight on the Greek Alphabet, p. 12.] 

[Obs. 3. All words which begin with a vowel, but are not 
pronounced with the rough breathing, have, or are supposed 
to have, the soft breathing over their initial letter ; because 
every word that begins with a vowel can be distinguished in 
the pronunciation by no other means from the preceding let- 
ters than by drawing the breath from the lungs with a mode* 
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rate effort. The spiritus Itnis therefore has an actual force, 
and is, in fact, the oriental aUph. The ancients were the ra- 
ther led to denote it as they wrote in general without a divi- 
sion of words.] 

[Ob s. 4. The ancient Greek language appears to have had no 
spiritus asper, at least the JEolians were without it ; and in the 
Ionic dialect, like all other aspirates, it rarely occurs. Henco 
&kro from aXXtjuuxi, Ix^evog from )xveofxai, fyiXiog for »)\io£. But 
the ancients pronounced every word which began with a vow- 
el with a peculiar species of aspirate, which had a sound be- 
tween our 8 and w t and was often expressed by (3, or u, and 
also y. For this the figure of a double I 1 wa« invented, (F f ) 
whence the name 'iigamma ; which was called JEolic, because 
the JEolians, who of all the tribes retained the greatest traces 
of the old language, kept this letter in use among them after 
the other dialects had laid it aside. Thus the iftolians wrote 
Foi'voc, FiXsa, whence vinum, Velio, in Latin, (for the Latins 
expressed this digamma by a V,) so also vaFos, navis ; oFis, 
ovis ; aiFwv, a>vum, &c. A more enlarged account of the 
Digamma, by Thiersch, will be found under Appendix A. In 
the mean time it may be as well to remark, that Dr. Burgess, 
formerly Bishop of St. David's, in a letter to the late Bishop of 
Durham, maintains that (he Digamma was originally no other 
than two Vau*, ono placed on the other. A Letter to the 
Lord Bishop of Durham, &c. p. 10, seqq.] 



[Change and Omission of Letters for the sake of 

Euplwny. 

* • 

[Gen. Obs. The great principle which pervades the Greek 
language is strict attention to Euphony, and an endeavour to 
avoid the concurrence of consonants which were difficult to 
be pronounced together, or of different kinds, as well as the 
meeting of two vowels of separate pronunciation. Hence 
result the following rules :] 

[Rule 1. Three consonants, or one with a dou- 
ble consonant, can never (except in the case of 
composition like ducQdagrog, 'faxtyrtf) ex^X^) 
stand together, unless the first or last be a liquid, 
or y before y, x, % ; as xeptpOsi;, M^gog, riy%u-] 
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[Rule 2. As in some instances the concurrence 
even of two consonants may produce roughness, 
this is avoided in ttvo ways. 1 . By the introduc- 
tion of a third consonant, as /utr^bf ia for fjLetrri^ 
gia, uvdgoc for avgog. 2. By the transposition of 
a consonant, as ?Tfa#oy for iragOot, from vkgfa ; 
xpaSta for *a/j5/a.] 

[Note. In fxeff^Sfia, the letter € appears to supply the 
place of an aspirate : so ya^Qfog for yaps fog. {Knight on the 
Grtek Alphabet, p. 7. Lcnuep. Analog. Grttc.p. *86.) In dv- 
O£o£, the 6 is inserted after the v, being of the same class with 
it, viz. a lingual.] 

[Rule 3. In the concurrence of two or more 
consonants, those only which are of the same 
class are put together. Hence an aspirated con- 
sonant is joined to an aspirate, a middle to a mid- 
dle, a smooth to a smooth ; as <p6im, &xJ}og, fidiXv- 
pos, evrciv wxrog. When, in the formation of 
words, therefore, two dissimilar consonants come 
together, the first generally assumes the proper- 
ties of the second. Thus, by adding the termina- 
tions roc, $Wi 6ei$*> are formed, from ypoo<p«, ypasr- 
roV, and ypdGdw, and from vXixu, vkexOeUJ} 

[Obs. 1. In the case, however, of two like mutes already 
combined, one alone cannot be changed, but always both toge- 
ther. Thus, from kirra, is formed eSdopog ; from oxtw, oydoog ; 
from eirra and V*£a, kty&foegos* The preposition ix alone re- 
mains unaltered before all cortsononts, as ixA\i€u>, ixAthai, ix- 
Sovvai. Before a vowel it is chinged into as s^aipSTos, from 
ix and alfsw.l 

[Obs. 2. If two words stand together, the second of which 
begins with an aspirated vowel and the first ends with a soft 
one; or, if the final vowel of the first word is rejected and 
the second begins with an aspirated vowel ; in both of these 
cases the muie which precedes the^second word becomes an 
aspirate, as ou^ r i'va, ou^ otf^s, a<p' ou, dW)' dJv. So also in the 
crasis doifActriov for to ijianov, 0<xt6pov for to STGgov. The soft 
mute before the aspirate thus introduced, becomes an aspi- 
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fate itself in conformity with the rule ; as, 1*1$ for vCxrfi 

[Rule 4. Two successive syllables very sel- 
dom begin each with an aspirate. Whenever 
two syllables immediately following ^each other 
would, according to their peculiar derivation, or 
the original form of the word, begin each with 
an aspirate, the first aspirate is changed, with a 
few exceptions, into a lenis. Thus, 0pi%* rpi^oV, 
not Opiyos* «$f*H*ai not 0s0fr?i*a; rpl^w not 
Qpkxu ; rpkpw, not 0pi$u. In these two last verbs, 
the asoirate enters again, however, in the first 
syllable of the future, the second aspirate being 
lost, as^os£«, Opk^/u.] . 

[Ob*. I. There nrefiv? ercepti ons to this rule. 1. Income 
pound word* ; as igvrtoMigoLg, dvdo$6£og ; (though sometimes in 
this case also the first aspirate is changed, as hByeigia from 
t^w and -)(sig ; i«rn<pr), 'irspdos ; for Jpa<p^, aqjeipdos, from a^?, 
s<p^os.) The passive ending in dijv, with its derivatives ; as 
i^jfrps a^rjv, u^c^v; (excepting /a»o r«r6s only, duw and 
rtfquj, which form £™diiv, and irlto)v.) 8, If a consonant, 
whether rough or smooth, immediately precede the second 
aspirate ; as 6^6si{ } daXqjteiV, MXx^1 v » fMstfdai. 4. If the 
second, hy changing tue Unis before a rough breathing, be- 
comes an aspirate; as Ur^ o av0£awro<;. 5. By affixing the 
adverbial terminations 6sv and as travra^sv, KopvAbQu] 

[O&t. 2. The second of two aspirates is seldom thus chang- 
ed : it is regularly done, however, in imperatives in fa ; as der*, 
s-updijci ; for ds/*i, TjqWi.] 

[Obs. 3. This rule t perhaps, extended not only to the aspi- 
rated 1'tters, but also to the -roogh -brrttihin:r % which it turned 
into the smooth. But one solitary trace, however, remain^ 
of this, viz. in the verb t^w, which has ?£<j in the future, and 
should properly have s'^w in the present, but the rough breath- 
ing is changed into the smooth on account of the following Xi 
an aspirate.] 

[Rule 5. The aspirates are never doubled, but, 
instead thereof, an aspirate must be preceded by 
the kindred mute ; aa 'Art 9 *?? not 'A$(Lie ; BcLxxfib 
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not B<£%j£°* ; Martaibc, not MaMatog ; Saa^aS, 
not 2a$(pw.] 

[Rule 6. When p stands at the beginning of a 
word, if a simple vowel be made to precede it in 
composition or inflection, the p is usually dou- 
bled ; as IppeTov, apbeirrigi from pevu ; vegippoof 
from iregi and feu. This rule, however, does not 
hold in the case of diphthongs, as evgGvwojc, from 
el and farjvpt]. 

Rule 7. v is changed into 

y, before y, *, g , x 5 
into ^, before |3, ju, x* (p, 4> ; 
into X, f , before X, £, a\ 
Thus, iyyPcLpGj for byfo&0<y ; epGuivcj for evSaU 

for 

p«6j ; <rv<rxevd%u for cvvrxeudfy. Except sripapcai 
(2. pers. perf. pass, of <panw), ?X/iuv£, ffgyaiws, 
and a few others. It remains unaltered in gene* 
ral only before 5, 0, r. 

[Obs. The preposition ev, before f, C, and remains un- 
changed ; as Evgudfjug, ^v^ow, £v(fei'w, £v££oixai. But in tfuv, 
when followed by two consonants or £, the v is thrown out ; 
as dutf<rrni.a. In tfaXiv, however, in the same case, the v is re» 
• tained, as tfaXfvtfrio?, or also, TaXiVxiog.] 

[Rule 8. Before the labials /3, sr f 0, ^ 
(ire changed into ^ ; as Xe'X* i/^ai for XgXfjTfcai ; 

for rervirfjioii. Before the same letter, 
and £ are changed into y, as XeXfyuaj for XI- 
Xs%/xaj ; 3s'5oy/xai for UhoK^iai ; and tne lingual? 
5? 0? r, into <r.] 

[O65. The following are exceptions, dx ( u^, aux^> ifyw, 

[Rule 9. The linguals 0, r, £, can only stand 
before X, ^, p, f. They are dropped before <r. 
Thus ?r6<Je<n, xoiri, 7roti } from aroCs; irMfa* xXjjtf- 
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<rw, xkfru ; trufidreri, <rd>(jux,rin, <ru/id<ri, from cupcc. 
So also, dgzcLtru for c^sro^rft/.] 

[Rule 10. y is dropped before £ and cr in de- 
clension, and also in the preposition trdv ; (Rule 
7. Obs.) as /ctftfJft jtiUf /MjVTi fcjfr/ ; on^f. fbr 
(rt;v^y ; cvfyrioj for rt»£*rfa. When this takes 
place, the syllable preceding £ and * is fong.] 

[Obs. 1. The preposition sv remains unchanged, and the 
adverb iraXiv, as noticed in the Obs. to Rule 7.] 

[Ob$. 2. If, after the rejection of v before (T, only e or o re- 
mains, then eg is changed into eig, og into oucr, and the short a 
is made lon%. Thus, the present participle of rftpj is pro- 
perly <r<devs, which the iEolians retained, and which becomes, 
after the rejection of v and the changing of s into si, ritelg. 
So the present participle of Stfofu is 6dbvg, wheBce comes, 
by rejecting v and changing o into ou, SMg. And lastly, <ru^ag y 
ff*ag, and other participles of this termination, come from 
forms in ocvg ; as rv-^avg, (travg, and have the a long. Tho 
same remarks will apply to verbs, nouns, and adjectives. 
Thus, from the verb tfffsv&o comes the future <f«r$v4s<fw, con- 
tracted into tftfsWw, and changed by the operation of the rule 
into tfflrsiVu) ; from odovs comes &8o6g ; from XH ievs > X a §' iSi $ • fr 001 
wtwg , owras. Thus, too, the iEolians and Dorians said instead 
of tu-^o^Sj tfoirjtfavs, having rejected the v, w^cug, mtytmg. The 
v which appears in the genitive, proves conclusively that the 
same letter entered originally into the form of the nominative. 
Tho Latins in their present participles active retain this old 
form, as docens, amans, &c] .„ . 

» 



[OP THE HIATUS. 

[Gen. Obs. A word which ends with a vowel, followed by 
another which begins with a vowel, produces what is termed 
an Hiatus. The Attic* endeavoured to avoid such a concur- 
rence of vowel-sounds much more anxiously than the other 
Greeks, and among the Attics the PotLs were much more at- 
tentive to this than the prose writers. The Ionians, on the 
contrary, who were not offended at the concurrence of two 
or more vowels, seldom made use of any means to prevent 
such an Hiatus, and only in poetry. In Homer the v^s^jouf- 
™6v occurs nearly regularly, in Herodotus not at all. But 
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nevertheless many instances of Hiatus occur in Homer ; Co 
remove the most offensive of which, recourse is had to the 
Digamma. {yid. Appendix, A.)] 

[The Attics j in order to avoid Hiatus, employed three modes ; 
1. The addition of v to the end of a word. 2. Apostrophe 
3. Contractions.] 



[v e$ sXxvrrtzov is added to datives plural in &ild 
consequently in £ * and 4>i, to the third person of 
verbs in s or /, to the word s'inotn (twenty), and to the 
adverbs xigvtn, rnvrditari, voV^i, *?6rltf, fa<r0s,xe. 
vu, when the following word begins with a vowel ; 
as h (jl^tIv oXfyo/c, z-ariv elvev exsTyots, Irv^ei av- 

[Ob j. 1. The Ionians and Attics also affixed avto the 
diphthong si in the third person sing, plusq. perf. active.} 

[Obs. '2. It is denominated by the Grammarians v ^Xxutfri- 
xov, because it draws or attracts the second vowel to the first. 
The datives Jtyuv, ¥«S have it also, they being contracted from 



tions in (ft, expressing a place, which are formed from datives 
plural ; as nXctraiatfiv, 'OXu/xnao'iv.] 

Obs. 4. The letter 6 is sometimes inserted on the same 
principle with the v ; as outw before a consonant, ourws before 
a vowel; [so also a^gi, a;gis; f^x?'> Wxf'Si <* r £*f**> 

06s. 5. The same remark will apply to the negative ou, 
which retains this form before a consonant, but has oux before 
a vowel, and consequently oux before an aspirate. [The x in 
oux, however, is dropped at every pause, even when the next 
sentence begins with a vowel, since no Greek word by itself 
can terminate in x : as Ou- oXX' 6Vav.] 

[Obs. 6. The Ionians omit this v even before a vowel ; on 
-the other hand, the poets use it before a consonant to effect 
a position for the preceding vowel. This is also sometimes 
xlone in Attic prose, and at the end of a sentence it is rarely 
omitted. (Upon this whole subject, however, see Buttman s 

2 



* 



i 

tN i<p«X*twmoir. 
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Ausfiirliche Griech. Sprachl. § 26. anm. 2. who denies, in op- 
position to other Grammarians, that the v speXx. is ever used 
to prevent an hiatus).] 



2 

APOSTROPHE. 

Apostrophe is the turning away, or rejecting, 
of the final vowel of a word, when the next 
word begins with a vowel, as ttcLvt 'i\$y$v for 
r&no, Iknye**, il Z» for fad w*. 

When an apostrophe takes place, a lenis before 
an aspirate is changed into its corresponding as- 
pirate : thus, for &vb o5> da- 7 ou is changed into 
&<p o5" 

\ Apostrophe in general removes the short final 
vowels (&, £, i, o. [The following, however, are 
exceptions: 1. The o in vgo is not cut off, but 
in certain cases coalesces with the following 
vowel. 2. The j in vsri is not cut off except in 
the jEolic Dialect. 3. The i in on is not cut oft'; 
since, if this were done, 6V might be confounded 
with 6V*, and Sff with o0i. 4. The i is rarely 
cut off in the dative singular and plural of the* 
third declension.] 

[Obs. 1. Not only short vowels, but diphthongs also, are 
elided; not indiscriminately however, for I. They are not 
elided in the infinitive of the perfect active and passive, nor in 
that of the aorists passive, neither are they elided in the 3d 
person singular of the optative, nor in the nominative plural 
of nouns. 2. Diphthongs are not elided by the Attic poets 
before short vowels. 3. Diphthongs are rarely if ever elided 
in prose.] 

[Obs. 2. The Attics and Dorians use the apostrophe in final 
long syllables on the short vowel of the following word ; as 
ft*v Wtt for *ou IVtjv ; w' 'yaAi for w dyaAL The poets reject 
also from the diphthong, with which a word begins, the first 
•bort vowel, when the preceding word ends with a vowel, as 
V 0<tf&ia for h eu<f£&ia, 8' upiVkJtj for w EtyViJrj.] 
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[Qbs. 3. For farther remarks on Apostrophe, vid. Appen- 
dix, B.] 



* 

CONTRACTIONS. 

[Contractions are chiefly used by the Attics, the characte- 
ristic difference between the Attic and Ionic dialects being this, 
that the former delights in contractions, whereas the latter in 
most instances avoids them, and is fond of a concurrence of 
vowel sounds.] 

[Contractions are of two kinds, proper and im- 
proper, or, as they are otherwise termed, Synde- 
sis and Crasis.] 

A proper contraction, or Synaeresis, is when 
two single vowels are contracted without change 
into one diphthong, as nlxfi contracted into ret- 
Xfit, from Tfi^o;. a wall. 

An improper contraction, or Crasis, is when a 
vowel or diphthong of different sound is substi- 
tuted, as ritym, contracted into reixjovg, nlyt% 
contracted into rtiyfr 

[Obs. !. A syllable contracted by Crasis has commonly a 
mark (') placed as a sign over it, as ravr* for to, aura, Touvav- 
?iiv for to evavTi'ov.] 

[06*. 2. The i subscribed is only used when, beside the 
contraction, the i is still found in the last of the two contracted 
syllables ; as xqcVa for xai s!ra ; Gy<L8a for iyu of&x. Hence nSuXi 
for xai M t not xcfri ; xajST*], for xai dgST^, not xe^sr*).] 

[O65. 3. Among the instances of Crasis which are of com- 
mon occurrence, besides those already mentioned, the follow- 
ing may be enumerated. Touvof*a for to ovof*a, Tclfia for ret 
Jfiia, ^JfAOj for syu ofjuwxi, doifJiaTiov for to IfAttTiov, ouvsxa for off 
svexa, f'gtirgs^sv for 4Tfo«Tf^fiv, xaxoufyos for xaxoepT'os, Touf*o* 
for to Ifwv, o3 v vd£W4roi for oi avdf umtoi, tfirtuc. for xai oVwf , 
f ig for xai o'tfTig, xaxeivos for xai £xgivos.] 

[Obs. 4. For farther particulars respecting contractions, 
vid. Appendix, C] 
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[Of Figures affecting Syllable*. 

[1. Prosthesis is the adding of one or more letters to the 
beginning of a word, as <n>ixfo$ for |*ixf©s , &iW* for fixotfi.] 

[2. Paragoge is the adding of one or more letters to the 
end of a word, as ?<fda for fe, w<ft for rofe.] 

[3. Epenthesis i« the insertion of one or more letters in the 
body of a word, as fXXaSe for eXa&, l*ie6rsgos for wrocsjos.] 

[4. Syncope is the taking away of one or mow letters from 
the body of a word, as qXdov for ijXudov, eu$af")v for supijtfafjwjv.} 

[5. Aph&resis is the cutting off of one or more letters from 
the beginning of a word, as <ffsp*n for d(f<rsgwr t% hgrn for &>f- 

[6. Apocope is the cutting off of one or more letters from 
the end of a word, as ow for 6u^a % notfe^w for rhergiiwva.] 

[7. Metathesis is the transposition of letters and syllables,, 
as SKgaAw for gira£0ov, from <irig6u ; edgaxov for s£a£x©v, from 3e'f- 
xw ; xafrg^os for xfarsfte, xagros for xfowes.] 

[06*. The Ionia ns often by a species of Metathesis change 
the breathing in a word, as xdwv for x«™S frfaurat for JmtSfe, j 

[8. Tmrsis is when the parts of a compound are separated 
by an intervening word, as u*tsp «-ivol s^eiv for ^{^v riva.J 



OF ACCENTS. 

There are three accents, the acute ('), the 
grave O, and the circumflex C). 

The acute is placed on one of the three last 
syllables of a word. 

The grave is never placed but on the last syl- 
lable. 

The circumflex is placed on a long vowel or a 
diphthong in one of the two last syllables. 

Obs. I. The circumflex was first marked \ then n ,and last- 
ly ~. 

[Obs. 2. The acute is called in Greek i&Ta (<?r£o*V&a, ac- 
cent, being understood) ; the grave is styled fiagsta. ; tho cir- 
cumflex «*g«f«u>v.(vy\, that is, wound about.] 

[Obs. 3. In accentuation, words ace called, in Giseek, 
1. 'Qgurova, which have the acute (S^cdv^) on the last 
syllable ; aslsfc. 
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Ilafofurova, which have it on the penultima J as <rervwi.{- 

vo£. 

3. n^oTaf o^rova, which have it on the antepenultima ; as 

4. nsfitf^wasfot, which have the circumflex on the last sylla- 
ble ; as ti/ulw. 

5. nfo*e£i<r*o>eva, which have it on the penultima ; as 

6. Ba^Vova, are all words which have no accent on the 
last syllable, because, according to the custom of gramma- 
rians, the syllable which is neither marked with the acute nor 
the circumflex has the grave, (fiapw tovov).] 

[06s. 4. For a more enlarged view of the doctrine of ac- 
cents, vid. Appendix, D.] 



MARKS OF READING. 

[ h When two vowels are separated in pronunciation, and 
do not constitute a diphthong, the latter of the vowels has 
*wo points over it, as tfgovnragxjUy &18r]$. This is called Dice- 
rests.] 

[2. Diastole or Hypodiastofe is a comma put at the end of 
he compound in compound words, to distinguish it from other 
words consisting of the samo letters ; as, o, ts the neuter of 

and 7c, to distinguish it from ore (since). So also to, ts and 
cots, o, «ri and on.] 

[Obs. The Diastole is rendered almost useless by the art 
of printing. Many, instead of the Diastole, only leave a 
small space between the parts of the compound, as is the case 
in old MSS. and editions ; tc, to t=, d ti.] ^^^'^I^Bfe 

[3. The marks of punctuation in Greek are for the most 
part the same as those in Latin, except the colon and mark of 
interrogation. The colon is put at the upper" part of the last 
word, as The colon and semicolon are not distinguished 

.from each other.] 

[4. The mark of interrogation is (;), the semicolon of mo- 
dern languages.] 

[5. Besides these, there is a mark which shows that two 
words belong to each other, and which is called Hyphen, (tqf 
'l'v). This consists in a cross line placed between the words* 
as h ou-^iaXutfr^. It no longer occurs, however, in editions.! 

[Obs. 1. The marks of reading were invented by the Alex- 
andrian Grammarians. They do not occur in inscriptions! 
aor oM MSS. In most of these there are no separating mark* 

2* 
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in others a simple dot is put after each word, in others 
a small space is left between the words.] 

lObK 2* The Greek denominations of the points are as 
follows: 1. rsXsia tfrtypr), a full stop, which denotes that ihe 
sense is complete, 2* j&i iny^, points out where breath 
is to be taken. 3. uir©<r<riyfj4, a short pause, indicating that the 
sense is not complete. Jfiwtpr the Grammarian imagined 
eight tfrwuu',] 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 

There are in Greek eight species of words, 
called Parts of Speech ; viz. Article, Noun, Ad- 
jective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, and 
Conjunction. 

[Obs. The Greek Grammarians in general rank Interjec- 
ti**s among adverbs; improperly, however, if we consider 
the adverbial nature, which always coincides with some verb 
" principle, and whose meaning it qualifies.] 



The four first are declined with Gender, Nun* 
her, and Case. 

There are three Genders : Masculine, Femi- 
nine, and Neuter. To indicate the gender, use is 
made of the Article ; 6 for the masculine, h for 
the feminine, and ro for the neuter; as 6 &vfy the 
man ; ij yvvij, thetoorjfian ; ro £aio», the animal 

[Some nouns are both masculine and feminine^ 
as 6, TdvvPtK, the papyrus; o, jrfriroff, the wild 
olive-tree. 1 hese are said to be of the Common 
Gender.] 

There are three Numbers, Singular, Dual, and 
Plural The first speaks of one, the second of 
two or a pair, the third of more than two. 
[Thus, 6 faty the man, im &vige the two men, of 
dgig the men.} ' 

Obs. h The dual, which adds to the precision of the Greek 
language, did not e*iat in the oldest state of the language, nei- 
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(her was it used in the jEolic dialect, nor in the Latin. It 
is not found in the New Testament, in the Sepluagint, nor in 
the Fathers. It was used most frequently by the Attics, who, 
however, often employ the plural instead of it. In the cor- 
ruption of the language by the modern Greeks, it has been 
omitted. 

[Obs. 2. The Dual, according to Butt man, is only an old 
and shortened form of the plural, which became gradually 
limited in its use to an expression of the number two. Hence, 
as it was not an original form, nor actually needed, the reason 
appears why it was so often neglected and its place supplied 
by the ordinary plural, vid. Buttman's Ausf. Gritch. Sprackl. 
vol. I. p. 135.] 

[Obs. 3. The Attics in particular often put the article, the 
pronouns, and participles, in the masculine, before feminine 
nouns of the dual number ; whence some conclude, that the 
dual of these parts of speech, and of the adjective, had once 
only one form, viz. the masculine. \ 

s 

There are five cases : Nominative, Genitive. 
Dative, Accusative, and Vocative. m 

[Ob?. ] . Cases (in Greek zsrktfug, in Latin casus,) mean 
fallings. The ancient Grammarians, in making the nomina- 
tive a case, proceeded on the supposition that words fell as it 
were from the mind. Hence, when a noun fell thence in its 
primary form, they called it zsrbaig 6gd»j, casus rectus, a straight 
or perpendicular case or falling, and likened its form to a 
perpendicular line. The variations from the first case or 
nominative, they considered to be the same as if this line 
were to fall from its perpendicular position, and make succes- 
sive angles with the horizon. These they called tfTukeig 
crXay/oi, castts obliqui, oblique cases or sidelong fallings. 
Thus, 




a 

AB is the «*U\c ogfy ; BC, BD, BE* BF, are the tfrarifv 
'f'Kayia;. Hence, Grammarians called the method of enume- 
rating the various cases of a noun, xXiVff, dcclinatio, or de* 
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clension, it being a sort of progressive descent from the nourft 
upright form, through its various declining or Jailing forms.] 
[Obs. 2. The Greek language has no ablative. Its place 



The Latins also had anciently no ablative, but instead of it 
the dative was used, as in Greek. At length an ablative was 
formed, governed by prepositions, which ceased thenceforth 
to be put before the dative. One of the most recent advo- 
cates for a Greek ablative is Professor Dunbar, in his work on 
the Greek and Latin Languages, p. 54.] 

* 

The Nominative and Vocative are frequently 
the same in the singular, always in the Dual and 



[Obs. Even, however, where the Vocative has a separate 
form, the Nominative is often used for it, particularly by the 
Attic writers.] 

4 0 * 

The Dative singular in all three declensions 
ends in u In the two first, however, the j is sub- 
scribed. 

[Obs. The Dative plural properly in all three declensions 
ends in Civ or (ft ; for atg and ois are only abbreviations of the 
more ancient forms aitfiv and cuftv.] 

The Genitive plural ends always in w> 

[Ota. The more ancient form, however, was ewv and ««v, 
though not in all words.J 

The Dual has only two terminations, one for 
the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative, the 
other for the Genitive and Dative. 

Neuters have the Nominative, Accusative, and 
Vocative, alike j and in the plural these cases 
•end always in a. In the Dual they are the same 
in form as the masculine. 

[Obs. We are not to conclude that the t was wanting in the 
Native case of the old Greek, because it is omitted in several 




genitive, and partly by the dative. 



Plural. 
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inscriptions. In the case of those words where it was ?io? 
pronounced separately, it was omitted by the Dorians and Mo- 
lians; and by the stone cutters in all flialea>. It is conso- 
nant with analogy to suppose, that the termination of the da- 
tive case was originally uniform. The very ancient datives 
oixor, *s$q?, were retained even in the Doric dialect. Adverbs 
in i were also compounded of datives, as a^ayi, dvoixff, and 
the like. 'Evraidor and vol are old datives.] 



ARTICLE. 

[The Article is a word prefixed to a noun and 
serving to ascertain or define it.] 

[There are commonly reckoned two Articles 
in Greek, the Prepositive, 6, fa *6\ and the Sub- 
junctive, os, % S. The latter, however, is in fact 
a relative pronoun, and will be treated of under 
that head.] 

The Prepositive Article, or, as it should be 
more correctly styled, the Article, answers in ge- 
neral to the definite article the in English, as 6 
(Sarfkive the king, ri yvvii the woman, to £wov the 
animal. When no article is expressed in Greek, 
the English indefinite article a or an is signified, 
as (3a<n7<evc, a king; yuyj), a woman; £iov, an 
animal. 

The declension of the Article is as follows ; 



Singular. 

M. F. N. 
N. 6, hi ro, 
G. ro5,7$jc,rotL 
D. r<3, rf s rw, 
A. r6p, rajy, ro, 



Dual. 



The. 

Plural. 

M. F. N. 

M. F. N. N. 

trr* 7(jj. rrrT\ i 



N. A. 7QJ, 7 A, 
G.D .70lV,7CUV,70lV. 



G. 7m, 7&v, tSjv, 

D. 7o7s, 7(£iQ,70iS% 

A. rovc,7dc, 7(L. 



[Obs. 1. That the appellation of faroraxrixov afAfev, or s«6- 
junctive article, which many of the ancient Grammarians ap- 
plied to the relative o£, is an improper one, appears fully from 
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a remark of Apollonius. In comparing it with the «£orax<rr~ 
xov agdjov, or prepositive article, he not only confesses it to dif- 
fer, as being expressed by a different word, and having a dif- 
ferent place in every sentence, bat in Syntax, he adds, it is 
wholly different. De Syntax. Lib. 1, c. 43. Theodore Gaza 
makes a similar acknowledgment. Gramm. Introd. Lib. 4.] 

[Obs. 2. There is no form of the article for the vocative ; 
for w is an interjection, ranked with the other interjections 
under adverbs; improperly, however, via*, p. 18.] 

[06s. 3. If the particles ye and Se are annexed to the arti- 
cle, it has the signification of the pronoun 44 V\is. v The de- 
clension remains the same, o£s, (Att. o&), fySs (fyfr),<rofc (roSi) ; 
<rovSs, <rr)<f8s 9 rovde, &c] 

[Obs. 4. In the old language the article was <r6g, rvj, *6 ; 
hence the plural toi in Doric and Ionic, and the r in the neu- 
ter and in the oblique cases. In Homer and the other old 
epic writers, the article, with a few exceptions, is in fact the 
same as the demonstrative pronoun, ouros, this. In some pas- 
sages a large portion of the demonstrative force is, however, 
lost, and then the use of the article approaches to that of the 
common 6, »j, ro. In the old language, the same form rig was* 
also used to denote the relative pronoun " which," for which 
the form og arising from <ro£, after the general rejection of r, 
was afterwards used. Hence in the Doric and Ionic writers 
the relative pronoun often occurs under the *ame form with 
the article ; as rog for og, «r*j for to for o, &c. For farther 
remarks on the Article, vid. Appendix, E.] 

. 

NOUN. 

Declensions of Nouns are three, answering to 
the first three declensions in Latin. 

The first ends in a and jj, feminine ; and in as 
and yjg masculine. 

The second ends in og generally masculine* 
and sometimes feminine ; and ov neuter. 
■ The third ends in a, i, u, neuter ; « feminine ; 

& S; ft *k °f a N genders, and increases in the 
genitive. 

[Obs. 1. In the two first declensions, the termination only 
of the nominative case is changed in the oblique cases, so that 
the number of syllables remains the same. In the third, oa 
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the contrary, the terminations of the other cases are affixed 
to the nominative, yet with some change. Hence the two 
first declensions are called parisyllabic, the third imparisyl- 
tabic*] 

Obs. 2. The old grammarians reckoned ten declensions ; 
Jive simple and five contracted. The simple were, 1. ag, t\g, 
2. a, Tj. 3. of, ov. 4. w$, wv. 5. a, i, u, v, g, £, 4>.— Of 
these the four first are parisyllabic, the last is imparisyllabic. 
The contracted were, 1. tjs, eg, og. 2. i$. i. 3. svg, v$, u, 
4. w, us. 5. a$. These are all imparisyllabic. 

Tabular View of the Three Declensions, 

Singular. 

L • II. III. 



Nom. a v as nc 



Gen. Asns ov 
Dat. a n a n 
Acc. a*?}p ay w 

Voc. & n a n 

.N.A.V. o& 
G.D. aiv 

Nom. cci 
Gen. 
Dat. ais 
Acc. 
Voc. ai 



QS, 



Neut. 



ov 



w 

* 

5, Neut. op 

Dual. 

CO 

oiv ■ 

Plural. 

' oi Neut. a 

UP 

ov^Neut a 
oi Neut. a 



os (us) 
I 

a or v Neut. 
— like Nom. 



ojy 

es Neut. a 
ws 

tnv or 

as Neut. ot 

is Neut. a 



Singular. 



FIRST DECLENSION. 
fi Mo5<ra, fta Muse, 
Dual. 



Plural. 



N. ?j Mown 
G. rjfc Moua-Jis 
D. 7ji Mot5<r;j 
A. r^vMoSrap 
V. Motto*. 



N.A.V. r A Mou<ra 
G. D. raft Motfa-aip. 



N.ai MotJtraj 
G.twf Motwwy 
D.ra7$ Mouo-ai; 
A.rcfc Mob ras 
V. Mo5g"«< 
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Notois in 5a, da, gu, and a pure, ([that is, u fol- 
lowed by a vowel,) make the Genitive in ac, and 
the Dative in and the rest like Mo5<ra : thus, 



Singular. 

N. n %» 
G. 7n$ i&gae 
D. rfi Bgq 
A. tUv efyav 
V, eSga. 



lh 'iiga, the 
Dual. 



N. A. V. rd ttg* 
G. D. rah ttgaw. 



Singular. 

N. h xagtoa f 
G. rnt xagilag 
D. rfi xagdiq, 
A. r*Jp xagSlav 
V. xagila. 



Plural, 
N. af %ai 
G. rfiv iigS)9 
D. ra?$ 
A. rAg e&gas 
V. %ai.] 

xagdia, the heart. 

Dual. Plural. 

N. at xagiiai 
G. rc3i> xagfaQv 
D. raft xagiiaig 



N.A.V. rofc «a^/a 
G.D. raft xaghlaw. 



A. rcfc xagSiag 



Nouns in *j make the Accusative in nv, a 
the Vocative in q, aiyl the rest like Mo5<ra: thus. 



Singular. 

N. h n(in 
G. rijfc ri Ufa 
D. rjj ri^" 
A. r jjy najjv 
V. 



^ rj/*j?, the honour. 

Dual. Plural. 

j N. al n^ai 

N.A.V. r<fc rifid G. r«y ri/Afly 

D. raTcTipaTg 
A, rote riftofc 
V. rifJiai 



G.D. raft ri/taiv 



Nouns in as make the Genitive in ot/, and thr* 
Dative in and the rest like Movra : thus. 
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Singular. 

N. o veaviac 
G. row vemiov 
D. rw vsavloc 
A. ro* vewiait 
V. ysaWa 



[6 uuifac, the youth. 
Dual. 



Plural. 



N.A.V. r&> ifftvfo 
G.D. roi> veccvlaiv 



N. of y<ap<ai 
G. rw» veanSv 
D. rofr vsaviaig 
A. rode vsavloK 
V. vfayfai.] 



Nouns in ^ make the Genitive in ot/, the Ac- 
cusative in ijp, and the Vocative in and the 
rest like MoS<r* : thus, 

6 rsXdjwe, the publican. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 

6 rsk&vns N. o# reXtivut 

G. roS rf Xuuov 
D. re? re'kdjvfi 
A. rov rsXwyjjy 



N.A.V. rw r&GJva 
G.D. roTv rs'kojmip 



G. run rikmm 
D. roic re'k&faig 
A. tovs rsk&mg 



Observations on */ie Jtrrt Declension* 

Obs. 1 . The termination in a which makes as in the geni- 
. live is generally long. Hence words in a contracted, as *A6r, - 
va, fjiva, &c. make et£. [The termination in a, on the contra-* 
ry, which has ^ in the genitive, is always short* The voca- 
tive in a of masculines in ot£ is long, of those in w short. 
The Dual termination in a is always /ong.] 

Obs. £. From the genitive in ag is derived the ancient ge- 
nitive of the first declension of Latin nouns, as paterfamilias, 
materfamilias. [The Dorians said pwtfag for ftoucfrff ; and the 
JEolians, adding an i to it, made it pov<fou$, from which the La- 
tins, cutting off the S, have taken musai or musas in the geni- 
tive. So also the iEolians said pAaig for fjAa?, raXcut for 
<raXa£. Etym. M. p. 575, 1. 53. Maittaire Dial. p. 208. ecf* 
S/ur*.] From the Dative in ai or a, is formed the Latin Da- 
tive in cb. The similarity between the accusative in av and 
the Latin cm, is obvious. 

3 
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Obs. 4. Some nouns in as make the genitive in a as well as 
in ou; as nuday6fas, G. — ou, and — a; */r*rga\<fU*g 9 G.— ou, 
and— a. Some keep a exclusively; as ©wfAofc, G. €>cj|xa; 
feojjSift G. Bo^a; 2a<ravas, G. 2a<rava; flra*r«ra$, G. <r6wr«jra. 
The genitives in a were the Doric form. [The Doric form 
for the genitive singular is formed by contraction from the 
oldest form of the genitive singular of masculines in as, viz. 
flrom ao. Hence it is always long. This Doric genitive, in 
some few words, particularly proper names, remained in 
common use, as 'Avvj'Sas, Hannibal, G. <rou 'Awi'€a; Zout&x?, 
G. <rou 2out5a ; rw€j£a£, G. <rou rcoSjua.] 

[06*. 4. The Attic form ou for the genitive, comes by con- 
traction from the old Ionic form ew, which is itself deduced 
by some Grammarians from the still older Doric form ao. 
Others, however, maintain that there was anciently a double 
form for the genitive singular, viz, ao and ew, each distinct 
from the other, and that ao remained in Doric, while eu was 
retained in Ionic. They both occur in Homer, II. <p\ 85 and 
36.] 

[Obs. 5. Two opinions are likewise maintained respecting 
the form of the genitive plural ; one, that the genitive plural 
of all endings was anciently auv, contracted by the Dorians 
into the circumflexed av, and changed by the lonians into ewv ; 
the other, that anciently two forms for the genitive plural 
were used, awv and cwv, both of which occur in Homer, and 
hence were both used in the old Ionic, and that the first of 
these was subsequently retained by the iEolo-Doric, while 
the latter alone remained in use in the Ionic* — From the Ionic 
«wv comes by contraction the Attic circumflexed wv.] 

[Obs. 6. The terminations r£ and as were a in iEolic, and 
also in the old language of Homer, as Gus'dVa, iiv\TiiTa,vs<p$\r t - 
yejira, suguoVa. Hence in Latin, comela, planeta, poeto, from 
xo^ritf, -TrXav^c:, tfonrrfc, and hence the Latins regularly 
changed the Greek names in as into a ; and the Greeks, <h\ 
the other hand, turned the Roman names in * into as, as 2uX- 
has, raX&*£, KanXivas.] 

Obs. 7. Of Nouns in r,s of the first declension, the follow- 
ing make the Vocative in a : Nouns in sr^ ; compounds in 
«rrr,S, as xuv«**»£ ; Nouns in r\s derived from fxsrpa, tfwXw, tpi'§w : 
as ysvjfAsrPTjs, jxu^o^wXrjj, crai<Wpi§?is ; or denoting nations, as 
nfcrtjffi Persian, V. Tlsrta; but IIt$f the name of a man, 
Hsptfr; : Xayvrjs, pzwiypyfc, tfvgaixMS also make a. But Ait,- 
Tins, aiw£hr t s, tfaX^iXa^sr^ make n< Nouns in tff*£ make a 
and 7j. 

[Obs. 3. With regard to the dialects it may be observed, 
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thai the Dorians in all the terminations use a long for as 
q-i/Aoc, £, av. The Ionians, on the contrary, change a into 
*j after a vowel or the letter £, as tfo<pi'rj, qc, rj, yjv. — f*ax a, £ a > 
>jv. This, however, is never done in the accusative 
plural] 

[06s. 9. This declension has also some words contracted, 
as yr\ from yia, (hence ysupirgrig,) Xsovrrj from Xsovr£*i, f*va 
from fAvaa, Adrjva from 'A0*jvaa, 'EflAfe from 'Effects. They 
are declined exactly the same as the examples which have 
been given under this declension ; viz. those in a like the 
pure nouns : while in those in otq the n absorbs the vowel pre- 
ceding, as otorX6?j, owrX>j.] 



lingular. 



G. roj5 k6you 

D. 

A. rov \6yov 
V. Xoys 

Singular. 
N. TO (TVXOV 

G. rot? ff'S^ot; 
D. rw 0*5*^ 
A. rov a-vzot 
V. <r£f*ov 



SECOND DECLENSION. 
. 6 Xoyos, /Ac wore/. 

Dual. Plural. 

N. oi Xoyo* 



Singular. 

G. roS v*« 

D. rip 

A. rov vsuv 



iTrc 



G.D. ro7» Xoyoiy 



A. rovg 
V. Xoyo* 

[ro rvxoVj the fig, 

Duai. Plural. 

N. 7(1 ffVXU, 

N.A.V. re) truxu G. r5i> ff5*a/j> 

D. ro7; <rvzoig 
A. rot ™*a 
V, <rvxct.] 

m 



G.D. 



V. 



[Attic Form. 

6 « cfc, /Ac temple. 
Dual. 

N. A. V. rw 

G. D. ro7v vsw 



Plural. 
N. oi 

G. rwy l/iup 
D. rofr wcJc 
A. rods vefo 
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to uvuyeuv, the haU. 
Singular. Dual. 

TO Avobysuw 
G. ro8 Avvyeu IN.A.V. r& Amysca 
D. dpQjyey 

A. to AvojyeuvG.Y). roTv Awyeqv 

TT mm • 



V. Avwysw 



Ptarai. 

N. rd dvdjyeoj 
G. rm Avuytw 
D. rois Avwyeyg 
A. rA Avwyev 
V. Avdyecff.j 



Singular. 
N. loos, pov; 
G. pdot/, vov 
D. p6«, py 

A, 9&tkVr 



Contracted Forms. 

i 

ydo£, vouc, www/. 
Dual. 



N.A.V. *c3 

G.L>. pdoif, poft. 



Plural. 

N. pdoi, vol 

G. F<fft/9, BM* 

D. vooic* loft 
A. voove, vo$$ 
V. 1/601, voT. 



[to dorloy, daroSp, /fo bone. 



Singular. 

N. oGTfiOv, otrrotfi; 
G. 6<rreov, otrrov 
D. dars^, darw 
A. doridP, da-rotto 
V. torioV) qo-tovv 



- Dual. 

N. A. V. 

G. D. 
d<rr£ojy,d/rroft. 



Plural. 

N. daria, o<rr& 
G. dflTgav, dffrwv 
D. d<rr£oi£, drrotc 
A. d<rr£a, dara 
V. doria, dVra.] 



(To the contracted forms of this declension may also bo 
referred 'I^ofe, differing in the dative only which ends in ou ; 

d, (with more propriety than the triptots,) Diminutives in 
vs ; as 4W%, Kopfc, KXauorfe. 



Singular. 
N. 6 'I?2<ro5£ 
G. tov y U<rov 
D. rw 'I»j<ro5 
A. Av 'ln<rovt> 



Singular. 

N. d Aiovtfc 
G. ro5 AiovoS 
D. r^f A.opov 
A. top Atoiw 
V. AiwtJ.] 
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Observations on the Second Declension. 

g? ■ - 

[Obs. 1. The termination in ov is neuter, that in of for the 
most part masculine. Some few nouns in og occur, which 
are of the feminine, and others again which are of the com- 
mon gender. These are best learned by actual observation. 
Among the feminines in o;, however, there are several which 
are in reality adjectives with a feminine substantive tinder* 
stood, as, % JkxXfxtgs, the dialect, (^wvfj understood) ; ^ Sta^e* 
Tfo$, the diameter, (ygaynii) understood) ; y a<ro|xcs, die atom, 
(outft'a understood) ; ^ aw£gog, r/te desert, (x^fa understood) ; 

[06#. 2. A strong analogy subsists between this and the 
second declension of Latin nouns ; thus, the Greek nomina- 
tives in os and ov are sometimes written in os ami on in Latin, 
as Alpheos or Alpheus, [lion or Ilium. Again, the genitive sin* 
gular of the second declension in Latin, in words of Greek 
origin, ended anciently in u, like the Greek ou, as Menandru t 
Apollodoru, afterwards Menandri, Apollodori. The dative 
singular of the Latin second declension was originally ©t, like 
the Greek as dominoi, ventoi, and the accusative om, as 
morbom, servom. In the same manner, the Greek and Latin 
vocative singular of this declension coincide, they ending res- 
pectively in s and e ; and, as the Greeks sometimes retain oc 
for s in the vocative, so also do the Latins use in some words 
u 3 for e 9 as Deus, &c. The analogy might be extended 
throughout the plural also. vid. Ruddimanni Instit. L. G, ed. 
Stalbaum. Lips. 1823. Vol. 1. p. 54.] 

[Obs. 3. The poets change the termination ou of the geni- 
tive singular into oio, as Xoyoio, tfuxoio.] 

[Obs. 4. Instead of the vocative in s the form of the nomi- 
native is sometimes used, as <p't\o$ u MsviXue, II. <$', 189. This 
is particularly the case in the Attic dialect. The word 06og, 
God, always has os in the vocative,] 

[Obs. 5. In the genitive and dative of the dual, the poets 
insert an i, as iWonv, (rra%oiiv,jw|xoriv.] 

[Obs. 6. The iEolians and Dorians insert an i after the c 
in the accusative plural, as they do in the first declension 
after the a ; as xowtois v6/xoi£, for xara <rov$ vopovg. The poets 
use os in the aoQisative plural when a 6hort syllable is neces- 
sary, as ro-s iiarfuxigxos oiXuffsxaf. Theocr. b. 112, rws xavfc|o?, 
1 14. <rw£ Xuxos, 4. 11.] 

[Obs, 7. The name of Attic, which is commonly applied to 
the form in us of this declension, is not a very proper one 
for two reasons. 1. Because the Attics did not decline ia 

3* 
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fnis way all nouns in o£ ; and 2. because it is by no means' pe- 
culiar to the Attic dialect, but occurs also in the Ionic and 
Doric writers. It is in fact an old mode of declining, and Che 
number of words to which it is applied is very small, and- 
even of some of these there eiist forms in oc, as & Xafc, the 
people, and 6 too* ; b voto's, the temple, and 6 vsC*. In the ac- 
cusative singular of these nouns in ws, the Attics often omit 
the v, as Xayw, v«u, £w, for Xaywv, vswv, £wv. In proper names 
this is almost always done, as Kw, Kiw,*A0w. — The Attics of- 
ten declined, after this form, words which otherwise belong to 
the third declension, as Mi'vw from M<vu£, for Mivuet ; yeXwv 
from y£\ug, yiXwros, for yfkujra ; fljwv from for $i{wa..— 
The last thing to be remarked is, that the neuter of some ad- 
jectives of this form has often u instead of wv, as dv>iju for 
dytyuv ; and tfcat only one neuter of this form isibund ending 
in u$, viz. co X£ 6 ' W S, the debt. This last must not be confound- 
ed with XS 6 ^ V an Attic form for x?*°v> the participle of ygr } 
11 it is necessary, v and which occurs as indeclinable in Eurip, 
Here. fur. 21. sirs rou Xi €( ^ v 

[06#. 8* In the contracted forms of the second declension, 
if the latter vowel be short, the contraction is in ou ; if long, 
the former vowel is dropt ; as the student will perceive from 
the declension of vo'os. The compounds of vo'og and %oos arer 
not contracted in the neuter plural, nor in the genitive: thus 
we say suvoct, suvowv, not rjva, fjvwv. — 2aos is contracted thus : 
Sing. N. (faog, <f£>g, A. (Taov, tfwv : PL A, <fuou£, (faag, <fZ>g ; tfaa, 
cTa.] 

[Obs. 9. By the later ecclesiastical writers, vo£( was inflect 
after the following manner, vtff vodg, voir, vocL] 



Singular. 

N. 6 Hs 

G. roD Origo; 
D. rw 

A. rop ^Sf a 



THIRD DECLENSION 

[o 6ng * * ,le beast. 

Dual. Plurar. 

N. ol Gngts 
N.A.V. roi " 



G. D. ro7y ^fo7r 



A. rot); tfijfar 
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Singular. 

N. to <rz>fA.(* 

G. TOD (TOJfJLOLTOi 

D. ry crdj/ian 

A. TO ffVfJLOt . 

V. tr&fjLOi 



N.A.V. rai (rujiare 
G.D. toi9 tro&yL&Tow 



Singular. 

N. o fkifl |_ 

G. ro5 /a*jy6; 

D. rw nw* 

A. ro* /tt?ya 

V, (lilt 



SI 

x, /Ac Wy. 

Dual, Plural. 

G. rwv cuyuiTuv 
D. roiV ffjjpa&i 
A.Td <rw[i*ru 
V. (r&paTu 

Plural. 

N. 01 fiqwff 
G. r£y /xfjy&y 
D. rofr 

A rot); /u,5jva£ 



[6 ft^y, /ta month. 
Dual. 



N.A.V. r<d ^>jfe 
G. D. ro?y ^Jjyojy 



[6 yfya;, /A« gtVm/. 

Dual. Plural. 

N.oJ ylyuvrc; 
N.A.V. rw yiyuvre G.rwy yiyayr^y 

D.roTf yi'yofrri 



Singular. 

N. 6 yi'yac 
G. rovyiyotvro; 
D. rw yiyayn 

A, Tov yiyavra G.D. ntfy yiydvroiv A.rovg yiyavTUc 
V. yfyar | [V. yiyuvreg] 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 



N. 6 zotf; 
G. rot) xaiSoV 
D. rw ffa<3/ 
A. roy sra75a 



N.A.V. r£> sratf* 
G.D. Toh sra/Jojy 



N. of 

G. rwy jra/Jwy 
D. ro#c Tuirl 
A. rot)^ sraitof 
V. ffaifcf.] 



. — — 



Observations on the Third Dtclension* 
GENITIVE. 

{The inflexion of words of this declension, de- 
pends chiefly upon the consonants which precede 
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the termination oc of the genitive, and are retain- 
ed through all the other cases, except some de- 
viations in the accusative singular.] 

{Obs. 1. The termination of the genitive singular is ©g. 
This is subject to various rules. 1. It is in some cases an- 
nexed immediately to th* nominative, as fi^v, fA^g, <To*% <ta- 
<rij*-og. 2. In the greater part of the nouns which belong to 
this declension, og is not only added to the nominative, but the 
long vowel in the termination of the nominative is changed 
into the corresponding short one, as Xifx>jv, Xiuiv-og ; fi^f, f**]- 
rig-og. There are, however, exceptions to this remark ; thus, 
in some words, particularly monosyllables, the long vowel is re- 
tained, as in fx>jv, ffjrXrjv, ^v, xXwv, ociojv, &c. 3. When the 
nominative ends in a double consonant, g, (yg, xg, xg,) or 4>, 
(i&ff> <pg>) this is separated, and g is changed into og ; g is 
changed into yog, xog, ^og ; ^ 'd*® /3og, W : as afyfc ; 
<pXi%}/, <pXs€6g ; w-^, w-^og : 4. The nominatives in og, sig, oug, 
are, for the most part, formed from the terminations, ctvc, evg, 
ovg, and hence have the genitive in avrog, svrog, ovrog. — There 
are, however, many deviations from these general rules, but 
these are best known by actual practice.] 

Obs. 2. It has been conjectured that all nouns of this de- 
clension originally ended in g, and that i he genitive was form- 
ed by the insertion of o before g, as is still the case in a large 
class of words, as o$ig, ctyiog ; |u£g., pvog ; ?£ug, Jjpwog ; &c. thus 
yCmixg, og; yirg, og; ft-fag* og^ v Afa€g, og ; KvxXwag, og. Ou 
this principle, the terminations in og, rg, flg, vg, fg, may be sup- 
posed to have dropped their first letter, as sXvig for £\<iridg- 
t8og ; YOfi'g for ^a^Vg-irog •, $>wg for (pwrg-wrog : o^vjg for ogytQg- 
.dog. Sometimes the preceding vowel was lengthened, as wous 
for cro5g-o5og ; xTc/g for xrsvg-svog. Sometimes the last letter 
was dropped, as vfrrag for vsxret^g-ajog ; £*g for ktvg. Some- 
times both letters were dropped, as tfwjuia for •'wjaaTg-arog ; 
iasXi for jUL^Xirg-og. The analogy has been extended to the La- 
tin third declension, and the termination is supposed to have 
been originally in s, and the genitive to have been formed by 
the insertion of t, as it is still in su s, suit; plebs, plebzs ; he- 
rosy herois ; thus, pacs, pacis ; regs, regis ; lapids, lapidis ; 
&c. [Among the advocates for this theory, which was first 
introduced we believe by Markland, may be mentioned Dr. 
Murray (History of European Languages, vol. 2. p. 54.) 
Professor Dunbar, on the other hand, has recently published 
some very ingenious speculations on ibis subject, which go. 
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very far towards establishing the position, that the inflections oi 
the noun, &c. in Greek and Latin, are produced by pronouns. 
Thus, the primitive form of the nominative of £X*jg will be 
JXrrj-os, changed to e'kiriSg to prevent its being confounded 
with the genitive, and softened subsequently to So 
otpig originally made o^i-og in the nominative ; ?rou£, irod-og, &c. 
The learned Professor's remarks on the other cases of the 
noun, as well as on the inflection* of the adjective, participle, 
&c. are remarkable for their ingenuity and acuteness. vid. Dun* 
har on the Greek and Latin Languages, p. 50. seqq.] 



ACCUSATIVE. 
The accusative singular of nouns not neuter 
is formed from the genitive by changing og into 
a ; as p^v, pjiv-og, unv-a,. 

SO this. hnuro\mi. +k ^llowinflr fix- 
ions — 1. Nouns in ig, vg, avg, ovg, whose geni- 
tive ends in og pure, take v for a ; as o$ig, a ser~ 
pent, G. %$§og, A. S$jy ; fiorgvg, a bunch of grapes, 
G. fioTgvos, A. fioTguv ; vavg, a ship, G. yaos, A. 
volvv ; (Sovg, an ox, G. fioog, A. ftouv. — 2. Barytons 
in $g and vg, whose genitive ends in og impure, 
make both a and v ; as Zgif , strife, G. 'igidog, A. 
2g*3a and Ig iv ; x6gvf, an helmet, G. xo£v0og, A. 
and 

[OZ>5. i. Sometimes in the accusative of words in v, the syl- 
lable vet is omitted, as 'AcoXXw for 'Air&XXwva ; nortj££> for 
notffii^wva ; ^Xatftfw for iXaatfova.] 

OAs. 2. Aaa£ also makes Xaav ; Alg, Aiog makes Ata ; 
makes xr j ' a - ^ ne P (H ' ts frequently use the regular termina- 
tion in a. 

Ob$. 3. xXg/V, xXs^of has both terminations. Aij/xo^ev^ 
makes ga and *]v. Xa£i£, a Grace, has Xajira; yjxgig, favour, 
^a^iv. — The compounds of ecus have also both terminations, 

as uxjirovg, wxutfo&x, and wxJ-reuv. 



VOCATIVE. 

[Frequently in the third declension, a noun, which has a 
vocative of its own, is found, especially among the Attic wri- 
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ters, to make the vocative like the nominative. The follow- 
ing are the general rules by which the vocative of this de- 
clension is formed : it must be left to observation, however, 
in particular cases, whether the vocative be actually formed 
according to them, or be made like the nominative.] 

The termination of the Vocative either, 1. 
shortens the long vowel of the Nominative, as 
t; ExTug , Hector, V. "Exrog ; or, 2, drops the g, as 
pie, a mouse, V. fiv ; or , 3, changes g into v, as I 
rdKag, miserable, V. rcLXuv. 

[Obs. 1. The short vowel is substituted in the vocative for 
the long vowel of the nominative, generally in those nouns 
which have e or o in the genitive ; as f*4ri)f , G. pijrlfot (by 

the long vowel in the genitive, retain it also in the vocative ; 
as, nXarwv, G. nXorwvos, V. nXorwv ; Hsvo^wv, G. BmpQvrog, 
V. Hevoipwv; Jijrtif, G. h)r5jgog, V. iqWjf- There are only three 
of this latter class of nouns which shorten the vowel in the 
vocative, viz. 'AflroXXwv, G. 'AtfoXXwvos , V. v A*oA.Xov ; IIo<rti- 
<5wv, G. notfsiflwvos, V. Il6<rei5ov ; <fw<Hjf, G. flWSjfop, V. Cwrej.] 

[06s. i. Proper names in xX*js make xketg in the vocative ; 
for the nominative is properly — xX&js, and the vocative 
— xkisg, contracted — xhstg ; as, 'HfaxX% (contracted from 
l IIfaxXi*)5), V. x Hgax\$7g, (contracted from 'HfaxXee^.)] 

[Obs. 3, g is dropped in the vocative of nouns whose no- 
minative ends in sug, is, us, ous, and aig ; as, (3a(fik£vg> V. /3a- 
tfiXsu; n<x£is, V. fl^i; T^, V. T5j0u ; vous, V. vou; irafe, 
V. era?.] 

[06s. 4. Words in as and sis, which arise from avgand $vg y 
and have avros and evros in the genitive, throw away g and re- 
sume v ; as, Aias (Aiavs), G. Aiavros, V. Afav ; "ArXttg ( v Ac- 
Xav$), G. "ArXavros, V. "ArXav ; vv^ag (rt-^avg) , G. «t54*xvto£, 

V. ru^av ; x a ?'^ (X a £ lfv s)? X a £ lSm £> * • X a ?' ev * 1° P r °- 
per names, however, the poets often reject the v, as Afa for 
Afav ; 0oa for 0oav.] 

[06f . 6. Words in w and ug make oi, as Satfcpw, Y. 2a*r<por ; 
aitfws, V. ai5or.] 

[06s. 6. yuv^ has ywai in the vocative from the old nomi- 
native ywaig ; and avog has in the vocative ava in addressing 
. a Deity, otherwise Sv«|.] 
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DATIVE PLURAL. 

[The Dative Plural appears to have been form- 
ed originally from the Nominative plural, by an- 
nexing the syllable n, or the vowel j ; so that in 
neuter nouns, instead of a, bc was considered the 
termination. These old forms remained in use in 
the Ionic, Doric, and iEolic Dialects ; as, sra7f, a 
boy, N. P. vuifac, D. P. MfttfYj ; as also, yrtffft 

&c] 

[When 53 came together before (ftfi, a triple form arose, 
viz. in ffftftft, MVi, and s<fi ; as, /3iXea (f3i\ssg) peXirti, //. 622. 
Sec. jSsXstftfi, //. a. 42. &c. f3i\t<fi, Od. 277. Again, ftfsa 
(Iff&ss) ^stftfi, //. 5*. 137. &c. IWrt, Oc/. 597. &c. Iretfi, //. 
a. 77. In other 'words also, i only was annexed to the nomi- 
native, instead of <n; as, ctvaxretfi, Od. L 656. from avag, 
avax<r£$ ; so *ai&0i, jui^vstfi ; dec] 

[In the gradual softening and improvement of the language, 
various changes were introduced into these old forms, the 
most important of which are here enumerated. 

[1. The s preceding the single a was omitted ; as fc*r&eoViv, 
osirasdv <5giratfiv, from 6i<ag ; d»jge<r<ri, dfifstfi, 0»}£<ri, from ; 
fturrtftStii, tfwryjgstfi, (TwrSj^tfi, from tfwc^. Only one exception 
occurs to this rule, in the case of words which end in rjg and 
o£, and which have in the nominative plural, se$, or its equi- 
valent in declension ecc. These reject only e, and retain the 
other ; as, akrtfiettfi, &\rfi4s<fi, dXrfi(€i, from ctXi^ifc ; c6i')f a, 
(rsi-xosg) tsi^sCCi, rsr/istft, TSi'^etfi, from ***x f *0 

[2. If a consonant occurred before Ci, it was changed ac- 
cording to the rule of euphony ; that is, 5, d, r, v, and v<r, were 
omitted before <f ; as, iroSstftfi, flroJstfi, teo6<fi y cotfi, from cojtf ; 
ojvMs^tfi, ogvMstfi, cfvidtfi, ojvrtfi, from ofvig ; whsta, ^jsvgtfi, 
££evtfi', <pfsd, from <p£r,v ; tfufjuxrstftfi, (fwfWCTfitfi, <rufj.ar<fi, (fdy.a(ft % 
•from ffwfAa ; -jravTfifl'a'i, *av<re<fi, tfavrtfi, iratfi, from — The 
quantity in the dative plural was regulated by the quantity in 
the rest of the oblique cases, and in the nominative plural. 
Hence xrsfc, in the dative plural does not make xreitri, but 
xrstfi, from the nominative plural xriveg ; #ou£, not crouch, but 
red' from tote; ; so also, tai'fAwv, tfai'fjtovcs, daipotfi ; <5**j«^. 
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£f u<ri. Again, if, after the rejection of the consonants vV be- 
fore (ft, the foregoing syllable is short, then the doubtful vow- 
els a, i t u, become long, as flrfttfi, yiydcft, £*uyvo<ft, or o$ is 
changed in words in aus into au ; as y(OLvg 9 ygoieg, ygavtit ; and 
from s and o, are made the diphthongs si and ou ; as, r\,$6ivr£g, 
(Tu<p0g'vrsC<ft, Tuq>0£VT6<ft, rvpdg'vrtfi,) rvytisitfi ; &£ow6£, (<5<oovt£(J'o'(, 
o^ovrstfi, <5i<SoW<ft,) 6i5ou<Ti. In words which end in a>£, how- 
ever, the e becomes eu ; as, tairsOff, imreetfrt, Untfotf^ hrc{<fr, Jtf- 
#eu<ft ; Awf ieu£, AwfiEutfi ; fiatfihivg, jSatfiXsutfi, &c] 

[3. When |3, tf, <p, or 7, x, %i precede the termination (ft, they 
are changed, together with the tf which follows, into the dou- 
ble consonants + and g ; as, "Aga&g, 'A^afotfi, "Afa^i ; afyes, 
aiystfi, algi ; fx^o^ss, fjLSf6'?r£(ft, ; xofaxss, xofaxetfi, xofagi ; 

[4. Of those which reject s before (ft, some change the i 
mute into the more sonorous a 5 as tittffrffK, tonrtffftfi, by syn- 
cope srarjstfi,) changed to crarjatfi ; av5^, (ttrfgftftt, dv<$feVi,) 
changed to dv<$£a<ft ; so also, fA^atfi ; duyarfatfi ; dtfrfaeft * 
&c] 

[06$. 6. The theory for forming the dative plural, as we 
have here given it, is stated by Matthias in his Grammar, and 
adopted by nearly all the philologists of the day. Dunbar's 
theory, however, (vid. page 32. Obs. 2. extr.) is directly in op- 
position. " The formation of the dative plural of Greek nouns," 
observes the Professor, 11 appears to have been effected by a 
double dative singular. Thus, the dative singular of X6705 
was Xoyot. If we add to it another form, viz. 1F1, in which the 
aspirate was pronounced as a sigma, we shall have Xoyoficn, and 
then, by the omission of one of the iotas, Xo^oKft, the Ionic 
form : the Attic became \6yoig by dropping the last vowel. The 
same process took place in the formation of the dative plural 
of the third declension. Thus eieog has in the dative singular 
-Tci. Let us subjoin the dative £<ft, the same as the Latin a by 
the omission of the sigma, and we have sVei-e<ft ; then, by drop- 
ping the iota, eVs'-stfi, a form which occurs often in Homer; and 
again, by omitting one of the epsilons, eirs<fi> the common da- 
tive plural. v O£vi£ had originally in the dative singular Igvi&si ; 
dat. plur. ojvideUstfi, then figvsli-ftfk, fpttfrt, ofvifltfi, and lastly of- 
vitfi. In such examples as Xewv. the dative singular was Xsov- 
tci ; the dat. plur. Xgov-re-stfi, Xeovrstft, Xsov<r<ft, Xsovtft, and last 
of all, Xsoutfi, by the well known conversion of the v into a vow- 
el, to form with the 0 a proper diphthong. In some nouns, 
such as /SouftXeij and /3ofe, the subjunctive vowel of the diph- 
thong, which disappears in the formation of the genitive and 
dative, is said to be resumed in the dative plural. The reason 
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seems to bo this : The vowel u, though omitted in writing, was 
evidently used in pronunciation, as in the Latin bovit : so also 
in Greek /3oFo<r, dative #Fei ; in the dative plural j8oFe-e<r/ 
and hence 0ofi<n. By making the usual omissions and con- 
tractions, the dative became in the common dialect /3ou<fi. 
Dunbar on the Greek and Lathi Languages, p. 92. seqq.j 



CONTRACTED DECLENSION. 
^ Contracts of the First Declension. 

. , . * 

In the First Declension soc is contracted into 
n ; as, N. yjfo, yn % the earth ; G. yfa$ f yjfc ; D. ys&. 
yji ; A. yzav, yfy ; V. yia, y% ; fee. and ea$ is con- 
tracted into fc, as N. 'Ef^as, typfc, Mercury ; 
G. 'Egplov, 'EtftoS; D/%*^, 'E^,&c. . 

*P*a, and all other terminations, drop the 
former vowel ; as, N. bio, fcjfi ; /ta carfA ; G. igi- 

i£&e 5 &C. N. asrXoTj, cItX*}, simplicity ; G. &7rk6nc* 

&vkn$ j &c. 

I 

. ' ' - ■ ■ \ 

Contracts of the Second Declension. 

In the Second Declension, if the latter vowel 
is short, the contraction is in ov ; if long, the for- 
mer vowel is dropt ; as, N. v6o^ mh/c, the mind ; 
G. yfov 9 90S ; D. yoy, ; &c. 



Contracts of the Third Declension. 

* 

1. Nouns in ve> me, have only two contractions, 
viz. vss and me into * : thus, 
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: 



Singular. 

G. fi&rgwg, 
D. (Zorgvl, 
A. (36rgw 7 



6 fiorgvg, the bunch of grapes. 

Dual. PluraK 

N. (26rgo$(, tig. 
G. (56rgvuv 3 



I 



N. A. V. $&rgve t 

i 

G.D. /3rfrguoip, 



A. (36rgvag, vg* 
V- fifrgvsg, vg. 



2. Nouns in and i have /Am? contractions, 
viz- sV into 5/, and sag into ei£ ; [those in tg have 
also the Attic form in the genitive singular, and 
lenitive and dative dual ; viz. eug and em : those 
m i follow the common dialect, and have eog and 
so/p :] thus, 



Singular. 

N. 8<pic, , 
G. o$svg, 
D. 8<p*Y, ti? 
A. 80jp, 
V.*0i r ' 



6 8$/^ the serpent. 
Dual. 

N. A. V. 8$**, 
G. D. 8<p5wy, 



Plural. 

G. 0$£fiJP, 
G. O<p£0-/, 

A. 8$*ac, ftf* 
V. Stpeeg, sis- 



Singular. 

G. riMirfot, 
D. ripfriTj fi 9 

A. 0-hqrj, 

V. Wpjjti, 



ro 0-j'pwri, /Ac mustard. 
Dual. 



N. A. V. fl-jpjfo-p, 
G. D. <npj2ffgoiy, 



PluraF. 

N. (rip^«a, 
G. e'lpfrmn* / 
D. rufarnni 

A. (TJP^T£a<) 



3. Nouns in and w have three contractions, 
viz. oog into oSfc, oi into o7, and oa into Sj : thus, 
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Singular. 

G. alSooci ov$, 
D. aiSoL of, 
A. aWoa, w. 



^ a/ifli^S ^ modesty 
Dual. 



N. A. V. aid*, 

i 

G. D. al 3o5V 

Dual. 



Plural* 
N. a/3o>, 
G. ald&p* 
D. aidofc* 
A. atiofc, 



Plural* 



N. A. V. fctf, 
G. D. jixo»i 



IN. 4 X o} 9 
G. fl^fi*, 

V. fool] 



Singular. 

N. • 

Di /•• ~ 

A. fooa, & 

V. fool, 

4. Nouns in and ve, make in the Genitive 
and have four contractions, viz. it into ti, te 
into *j, and into us : but those in ve alone 
contract the genitive and dative dual ; thus, 

6 /3a«-iXe4ff, *Ae &i«g\ 



Singular. 

G. $ct,<riksw$ % 
D. j3a<r*Xt?j\ rf, 
A. /3aTiXe*56, 
V* fioyn'kev. 



^Singular. 

N. riXirtft 
G. xikizswe, 
D. six***'/* 4?7, 
A. xfaixM, 
y. ziUxv. 



Dual. 

N. A. V. 
G. D. 



Plural. 
N. /3aenXl*f, *7fc 
G. fiaun'kioji!) 

D. ftouriktwh 
A. /3a<riXia$, sfr, 
V. jSa^X*!*, eif. 



6 zi'kBKvSi the axe 
Dual. 



N. A. V. 
G.D. 



Plural. 

N. veXexsee, rifr, 
G. *f Xixfw, 

D. jrsXffiWJ, > 

A. riXf*fofr #fo 
V. vkUxssg, eig. 
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5. Neuters in v make the Nominative Accu- 
sative and Vocative Plural in n, and also 
contract ft into and es into n ; they have also 
the common genitive, in eoc ; thus, 

to ##rv,the city. 

Dual. » Plural. 

• • ■ 

N.A.V. Hares* 



Singular. 

N. &<rrv, 
G. &<rrsos, 
D. AmV, ti. 
A. £0rt/, 
V. Awtr. 



G.D. forioiv 



D. UrTWh 

A. &<TTi(t* *J, 



6. Nouns in ijc, tft and os are contracted in 
wery case except in the Nominative and Voca- 
tive Singular, and Dative Plural ; thus, 

h rgifyw, the trireme. % . 

Dual. Plural. 

N. rgifoiBf] tie* 



Singular. 

N. rgifync, 
G. r§i^£*o£, ovg, 

A. rgingta, jj, 
V. rgiigig. 



N.A.V. ' 
G. D. 



D. rgijigen, 
V. rgtigitc, sis- 



Neuters in and make the Nominative 
Accusative and Vocative Plural in 5a, ?j- and the 
Genitive Plural in kuv, w ; thus, 

ro rsiyfit, the wall. 

DuaU Plural. 

N. A. V. ?• ™'* £a ' * 

G. D. 
rwx*w* oft, 



Singular. 

N. rsi'xp^ 
G. raf^o^, ot/$, 

A. rrifcof , 

V. 



G. 

D. rtix^h 
A. rf»x40t fj, 
V. nlxscii n- 



m 

Proper names in have a double contrac- 
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[which, however, is confined in general to 
the Dative ;] as, " 

[6 Ties »*Xin«, Pericles. 

» 

Singular. 

G. tov Usgizk&oe, xXove, 

D. r&T UegtxUsi, xKi$h xUh 

A. rov TlspzUsa, xU*, (rarely x\%) 

6. Neuters in as pure and gas are both synco- 
pated and contracted in every case except the 
Nominative Accusative and Vocative Singular, 
and the Dative Plural : thus, 

[to xgiasi the flesh. 

Singular. 

'N. to 

G. rod xgkaroc, by syncope xglaoc , by crasis xg tw* 

D. rw xgearh • • - - - - - 

A. to xg&ae, % 

V. xgsocg- 

Dual. 

N. A. V. rfii *fsar*, - - *£la*, - - ■ 

G. D. ro7v xgedrw, - *g«fl£oiv, - - - *£«wp. 

Plural. 

N. xgsccrct, - - - - *fsaa - - - 

G. rfip xgsdrw, - - - - - - xgiSt* 

D. roft xgearh 

A. rci *glara, - - - - - - - *f la> 

4* 



uignizea Dy uuuyLt 
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- - xt&i 



T , 

to x&g&gy the horn. 

Singular. 

N. to . . 

G. rtv kigurog, by syncppe *l£aof , by crasis 
D. riw xigaa, - - ' ' 
A. ro X6gasi 

Dual. 

N. A. r£ *g£ar*, 
G. D. roh xsgdrow, 

Plural. 
N. r£ *£fara, - - 
G. rfi# xeg&rm, 

A. r£ xigara - - 
V. zkgKTto, - - 



- xegdow, 

- xigaa 

- xegdm 



- xegdjiv. 



- *ffflft* 9 - - - 



7. Some nouns are contracted by the omis* 
sion of a vowel. 

[I. In evert/ case, as, „ 



ro $£ 9 the spring, 

Singular. 
N. 70 fag, fe, 

G. ro5 iugo$, %go$. 



6 Xaa£, Xcfc, the stone. 
Singular. 
N. 6 X(Z«£, Xcfc, 
G. rov Xaao?, >ao$> 
D. rw ?afi, ^j, > c. |D. rw X«£aY XaV, &C. 

Singular. 

N. % Safe 3cfc 

G. r*fr o&tdoft 3o$0£, G. rot? xevemoc, xewvos. 
D. rn daft*, dyfo,kc. D*ry xtveun, mShn, &c] 

[2. In part of -the cases, as, ffvydrng^/i^- 
ryg* voiTng : thus. 



Singular. 
X6»eu», xBiiuvn 
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Singular. 
N. fafo 

G. Arfgoe, &»ig6e, 

D. Avigh &vdgi> 
A. Avkga, Avdga. 
V.&veg. 



6 tofa the man. 

Dual. Plural. 

N. avkgs^ AvUgsg, 

D. oLvbgduru 
A. Avsgag, drfgatf, 
V.Anges, &f6pfr 



N. A. V. . 
G.D. 

a: kg oip? Avhgoh. 



fl Ovy&rnfr the daughter. 
Singular, Dual. 



Plural. 



G. tivyotrsgoc, gb$* 
D.dvyocregh gl, 
A. Ovyarega* £a. 
V. tivyarsg. 

6 varng , tfta father. 
Dual. 



N. A. V. 

Qvyarige, g <e, 
G. D. 
Svyourigoiv, goiv 



N.OvyaTkgtei gee, 
G. Svyaregm, gw, 
D. ffvyargdo-ij 
A. 6vyaT£g%e, gag* 
V.Ovyareges, g$g. 



Singular. 

N. a-arijf, 
G. 

D. xargf*, f(, 
A. srariga, 
V r . ndreg. 



N. A. V. 
G.D. 



Plural. 

N. jrarlf fc, 
G. srarigwy, gwi/. 
D. Trargda-i, 
A. vuregus, 
V. xaTsgss.] 



[IRREGULAR DECLENSION. - 

IONIC . ' ' ATTIC. 

Singular. . - Singular. 

N. n vnte, N. h vavs, 

G. rJfc J^fo (v$6s)i G. rjfc i/fcfc, 

A. rijy *>?a, (via), A. tn» **vh 



* t 4 
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Dual. Dual, 

N. A. V. wanting. N. A. V. wanting. 

G. D. raft mom. G. D. rorfv wofa. 

Plural. Plural. 

G. tSjv v*j«v, (mA*)* . G. rw* i^wv, 

D. raft vtivtri, D. rafc volwU 

A.r&g, Fgac, A. rtfc Fatfc, * 



Remarks on some of the Contracted Forms of the Third 

Declenston. 

Nouns in i£ and <. 

[06s, 1. The dative singular very frequently occurs in 
Ionic writer*, with a single i, as jxi?<n for ju^tsi, It. >j/. 315. atoXi 
for flroXsi, Herod, 1. 105. 5uv«(xi for <5uvafAai, Herod. 2, 10*. o^i 
for ctysi, Herod. 2, 141, &c. Besides these, the form si is used 
by the Ionians, as irotfei, *6>jr h &c. In Homer and others, the 
contracted form si is one of very common occurrence.] 

[06s. 2. Instead of the accusative in iv, the form a also oc- 
curs, as «jre\*ja, Hesiod. Scut 105. — The contracted form in the 
plural is frequent in Homer. In the accusative he has the 
contraction in is. This contraction in ig was regular in Attic 
in the words oTs and (pdofs, as rag olg ; rovg yfoTg for cpMidcis ; 
so also opug for ogvi&ag, Soph. (Ed. T. 966.] 

Nouns in svg. 

[06s. 1 . The accusative singular in 5? of nouns in svg is of 
rare occurrence. The nominative plural of the same class 
of ncuns was contracted by the earlier Attic writers into rig, as 
/3atfiXr)£. .The accusative plural, according to the observa- 
tion of the old Gramm irians, was in the genuine Attic dialect 
-so*, not and yet the form -sig frequently occurs. If a 
vowel preceded the termination, the Attics contracted iag into 
ag ; as, dyvtag for dyvtiag ; x o5 S f° r X 0 ^ • The I°nians mako 
uniformly, /SatfiXw, /3«(fiX^, £atfiX5j«, j3a<riX5jas, & c] 

[06s. 2. Words which have a vowel before the termina- 
tion svg contract in the genitive iwg into w; ; as Iliijaisus, n?if ca- 
contracted Hsifaiws, ^wus, x°&*> contracted x*>f.] 
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Nouns in t\g , sg, and o£. 

£OJ*. 1. Like Tfi^^, are declined also proper names which 
are not patronymics, as, 6 Aq/juxr^vqs ; yet these have some* 
times the accusative according to the first declension, as rw 

Scoxganiv, tov ' Av<ri<f0gV»]v, «-6v 'Agitfroqjavijv.J.. 

[Obs. 2. The Dorians and Ionians, in the genitive, use the 
contraction evg for wg ; as, 'Agj<rro<pavsu£, Eujx>?<;su£, ysWsvg from 
X^of, ogsus from ogos, dsggus from digos] 

[06*. 3. The Cohans in the genitive tnd vocative omit 
es 2wxgarou Swxgars.] 

Neuters in oug pure and gag. 

[06s. 1 . The declension of xigag is given according to the 
useful form ; it admits of a doubt, however, whether this mode 
of inflexion be the tru ? one. The Attics said xggctf, xs'gacos, 
as they did <pgs'ag, (pgidTos, and it certainly does not seem cor- 
rect to form from it, by syncope, xega* with a ?hot t penult. 
The opinion of Dr. Maltby appears to be a more correct one, 
that xigo$ forms only xsg&rog in the genitive ; and that xigaog 
comes from x£f>a£ xig&og, not from xtgag x^arog. Biomfield 
suggests, that, wherever xigdwg and xf'gawv occur in Homer, we 
should % probably reud, xigsog and xsgswv. These are in fact 
true Ionic forms, xigtig occurs in Herod* 6. 111. whence we 
have xsgea, id. 9. 38. 4. 191. and xspiuiv is found, id. 4. 183, 
The reason why xspag has the long penult in the genitive and * 
dative singular, and nominative, genitive, and accusative dual 
and plural, is that these cases are in reality contracted forms. 
Thus xsg&ros fromxegacwoc, xsg&ri fromxegaari, &c. Vid. Thes. 
Grac. Poes. ed. Mnltby. Observ. p. Ixxx. Biomfield? t Remarks 
on- Mitithiuf s Gr. Gr. p. xxxix. Brunch, ad Eurip. Bacch. 909. 
and Basse's Greek Gradus. s. v.] 

[Obs. ?. According to the examples given, the Ionian* de- 
clined also the substantives ylvv or yovvv and 66gv. Thus N. 
«ro yovu and touvu, G <ro£ youvartg and youvo£, D. rw yoCva* i, PI. 
N. ra yo6\a<rv. and /ouva, G. twv yovvcwwv and rouvwv, &c. So., 
N. «ro So'gu, G. tou &>ugo$ and 5ogo£ ; D. tw &>ugi and £ogl, PI. N# 
cot &Oga, G. <r£3v tfoSgwv, D. rois dougacn and &>6g6<ftfi, &c] 

^ Remarks on dv*jgj cccr^g, &c. 

[06*. 1. The principle on which 2 is inserted in the oblique 
cases of avqg, has already been explained.] 

[Obs. 2. The particular mbst worthy of the student's at- 
tention is this ; that, jAf^g, tfccrijg, and ywfr*ig> form the accu- 
sative singular without contraction ; as wriga, tfarego, yatiri- 
ga. This is done in the case of jxrjrrjg, in order to prevent 
its being confounded with forgot, as, a tromfr ; it is done in 
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like manner in tfar^f, (o prevent its being confounded with 
4ra<r£<x, ag, a paternal land ; and in yotfc^, to prevent its be- 
ing confounded with yiuSr fa, ag, the bottom of a vessel It 
should be remembered, also, that yadrfy makes in the dative 
plural, yatfrSif <fi, not yaflVgatfi.] 

Remarks on the noun vaug. 

» 

X^Obs. V The Doric form was vos, the oblique cases of 
which occur in thedUtic poets also, not only in the chorusses, 
but elsewhere ; as vaos, Eurrp. Hec. 4 2.->3. va^ Iphig T. 89 I. 
(in the chorus), vas$, Iphig. A. £42. (in the chorus). The 
accusative vuag occurs in Throcr. 7. 152 : 17.] 

[06s. 2. The Hellenistic writers use vaa in the accusative 
singular, and vaag in the accus. tive plural.] 

[Obs. 3. f n like manner with vavg is declined fj yfavg, the 
old woman, (Ion. yfyvs) G. rr& Tfaos, D. rj\ yfal, A. ci$v 7faCv, 
^* yf^j f'«n. y^ju.) PI. fV. al 7£ae$ and^.^, (notal yfavg), 
<*. cuv /gaojv, D. cafe /{tturf, A. caff ygavg. Yet of this in ge- 
neral only the nominative sing, accusative sing, and plural, 
and the genitive plural are used; in the rest of the cases 
yjaTa is. more common. 

So also, V jgfofe, G. cfa j&fc, D. rjj /Sot, A. cijv /3oiJv, (not 
/36a). PL N. al (not £oife), G. cuv jSowv, D. cafe /3ovtfi, A* 
rag fiovt, and /36o£.l 



GENERAL REMARKS. 

[In the genitive and dative singular and plural, the poets 
annex the syllable (pi, or (with v ^psXxudcixdv) <piv; this the 
Grammarians term ?i paragogicum. When this is done, if the 
substantive end in tj, the g of the genitive is omitted ; if the 
substantive end in og or ov, the 0 alone remains before <pi, while 
in those in og, gen. eog, ovg, the form sg, or tvg (the Ionic con- 
traction from sog) enters; as, £% euv5j<pj, for if cuvq?; 9£*J*"f»J» 
D. <p£Vfi7<piv, for (pgyrffi; cW <fc£acog>iv, for airo tfcfacou ; deo^n/, 
Dat. for dew; £g if for if&Govg : cUro (fcty)etf<pi for cUro 

dcqlouc ; ifafifltQi, Dat. for xX»<fi'ai£ ; tfuv o^etf^i, for (fuv o^stff ; 
irapa vauqwv for ira^a vautf iv. ] 

[The termination 6ev appears to be an appendage of a simi- 
lar nature, but is found only in the genitive ; J£ aXolsv, for t\ 
aXo$. In the same manner dsv is annexed to the genitive of 
the pronouns, iyu, <r6, ou*, as Iu46sv (from ^0), tfidsv (rib), 
(§6). Afterwards these forms of nouns were used as adrerbs, 
as 'A^vitfsv, e^far.-] 
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IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

1. Some nouns have different genders in the 
singular and plural 

: , • - : * 

• [06s. 1. Thus, 6 <%os, the charioUseat, in the plural rd 
oiqpga ;' 6 6s(r^6g, the decree, plural rd dso>d ; *j xiXsvQog, the way, 
plural rd xs'Xeuda ; h xuxKog, the circle, plural rd xuxXa ; 6 Xd)£- 
yog, the lamp, plural rd Xo^va ; & <firo$, i/ie corn, plural rd dTra ; 
5 4TaA\tig, the station, plural rd (Traded ; 6 Tdfrajof , Tartarus, 
plural rd Tdgraga.] 

» [06s. 2. In the substantives above enumerated, the singu- 
lar does not occur as neuter. But the following, which are 
considered as belonging, to this class, are found neuter in the 
singular ; as, rd vwra fro jn to vwtov ; rd §§ M>d from ro ^srfwv ; 
rot £uyd from ro ^u^6v.] 

[Obs. 3. The following nouns, neuter in the plural, and 
masculine in the singular, are of more rare occurrence; as 
•rd ^u/xa, the forests, from b 4{uffcif ; rd tfdxruXa, the fingers, 
from b JdxrvXos ; rd r^dp^Xa, the necks, from 6 rfd^Xos ; rd 
|£flra, the filth, from o JutfosJ , . 

2. Some have different declensions. 

[Obs. 1. Greek words, in which double forms are used toge- 
ther in one case, are said to be redundant (abundantia). Ge- 
nerally, however, these double forms are not both peculiar to 
one dialect, but each to a different one.] 

[Obs. 2. Examples follow ; aso Taog, the peacock ; Attic rat&£, 
raw, and racjv, TCL&vog ; Xayog, a hare, Ionic Xayuog, Attic Xa*» 
yws; so also vaog, a temple, Attic vsw£ ; Xafe, a people, Attic 
Xsu$; In like manner 6dx£u and fldxfuov both occur in Homer, 
from the first comes <5dx£uoi£ (Eurip. If,h % A. 1 175.) and from 
the latter <5dxfu<Ti (id. Troad. 3i 5.) Instead also of Siv&gw, ou, 
another form occurs, Sivdgog, eog, whence dbdgst, SivSgea, Szv* 

[Obs. 3. The Attics particularly declined nouns in wv, 6vog, 
in w, oug ; as ^eXtduj, oug, for yeXiSwv, &vog ; drj^w, t>vg , for d>j<5wv, 
6vog. This also takes place in the Ionic dialect.} 

[Obs. 4. A word which is almost universally redundant is 
X?"£> Xb UT ^ m Another form XS°^ S occurs, which is declined 
like fiovg, (vid. page 57.) and hence we have in the genitive 
Xfuros and x?°fa> Native y&uri and xgol, accusative xi WTa 
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X£<ta. The dative has still a third form ^J, which is used 
mostly in prose. Adjectives compounded of X£°^£ have also 
among the Attics, usually the termination x§°^t as Xsyxoxgu^.] 

[Ob 3. 5. Some worda in the plural are derived from other 
forms different from those of the singular; as Tgstf&swfo, 
which has oi in the plural, from *rjfrSu$, or *%i<t£ig. 

Frequently a new form of the nominative arises from an 
oblique case of the old form, as q>u\ag, <j*Xox<*, and <f>0hoau>g 9 
w ; itAgrue, f*if*ufof, and f*aj™foc, w ; 6»axvwf, Aoxrifof , and 
iiaxcogog, ou. So from the accusative A^rs^a, a new nomi- 
native AnjfA/yrfo, etc, arose*] 
* » 

. 3. Some are termed anomalous. 

[Obs. Those are called anomalous or irregular nouns, 
whose oblique cases pre-suppose a nominative different from 
that in use, without having double forms in the rest of the 
cases ; thus, yvvi), yuvaixfc, as from yuvoug ; yovu, yovwrog, 
as from yovag ; 6o£a<rog, as from fcgag ; Uflcoj, vdarog, as 

from u<Sa$. So also Zsjg, Ans or Ztjvos, as from Afc or Z*jv. 
There are commonly reckoned ten different forms for the no* 
minative Zsvg, viz. Zsvg, Bfcig, Aevg, Aig, Ar^v, Aav, Zr)g, Zr]v t 
Za$, Zav. These, however, differ only in dialect, and may 
be reduced to two, Ai'gand Zvjv, and yet even these nominatives 
are obsolete.] 

4. Some double forms of cases pre-suppose 
only one form of the nominative, which, how- 
ever, are declined according to two different de- 
clensions, or different kinds of one declension. 
These are called Heteroclita. In this manner 
are declined, - 

[1. After tne first and third declension, substantives in rig, 
yet only in the accusative and vocative ; thus, 2ux£a<n>]f of 
the third declension , makes 2wx£ow»]v after the first, and 2w- 
xfa-nj after the third. So also 'Agitf^pavnv and 'AfttfroqNxvij, 
from 'AeitfTwpav*i<; ; and, in the vocative, 2rgs^i<i6ri after the 
first, and Zrge-lriaSsg after the third, from Irgs^tatirig. The 
Ionians especially declined different nouns of the first declen- 
sion after the third; as Ssfaorea, and itf*oTSac, for sfrtrfnp, <5s<r- 
tfoVas, from 8s(fv6<r^g ; so also xvfojvfyrsa for xu&jvrjTuv ; Uipfset 
for n^Cijv.] 

[2. Sometimes a noun is declined after different forms of 
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(be same declension ; as fyxsXug, which was declined by the 
Attics in the singular, eyx 6 ^os, *Vx 6Xu, » & c - aQ d * n tne plural 
totting, lyxsXgcjv.] 

Obs. Other changes are not founded upon the circum- 
stance of the form of the nominative being capable of a dou- 
ble inflexion. The number also of obsolete forms of no- 
minatives would be too much increased, if, for every devia- 
tion, another form, grown into disuse, nhould be referred to. 
It seems more probable, that the proper termination of the 
case was sometimes changed into the termination of the same 
case in another declension, which might easily take place in 
a language not as yet perfectly established and fixed. This 
change is called ixsrairXatffAos xXi'tfews, a transformation of the 
termination of the case. The following are the principal 
kinds of Mctaplasm.] 

[lw Proper names in -xXo£ are often declined like those in 
-xXife, and ajrain those in -x\Sjs, like those in -xXo£.] 

[2. Some nouns of the first and second declension have, 
particularly in the dative and accusative singular, and in the 
genitive also, the termination of the third declension ; thus 
we find aidog, xi&, in Homer, for cutfov, atfy; so also, ctXxi for 
tlXxjj, xXa5f for xXafyj, &c] 

[3. In the same manner the plural of different neuters in 
ov, particularly the dative, is formed after the third declension, 
as dv6goL*ode<f(fi for olvd£flMr65oi£, irgoftoufi for *xg o/3oroi£, tff otfwirara 
and ^otfw'S'atfi for ^rjitfcwra and flr^otfwflroi^.] 

[4. The jEtolians, an iEolic tribe, formed the nouns of 
the third declension, in the plural, after the second ; as, 
fiovroig for yigovtfi, from yig wv ; *aAr\p.aro\$ for rol^ftart, from *a- 
4>jfAa ; as the Latins also said, epigrammatis, dilemmatis, for 
tpigrammatibus, dilemmatibvs.] 

5. Some nouns are indeclinable. 

Obs. These are 1. Names of letters, as to aX^a, tov aXqja, 
tw aX<pa, &c. 2. The cardinal numbers from tfivre to Sxarov. 
3. Poetic nouns which have lost the last syllable by apocope. 
to 8Q for <5wfjwx, to xttga for xaj>jvov. 4. Foreign names which 
are not susceptible of Greek inflexions, as 6 'ASgaaf*, toO 
"A^gaaf*, &c. 

6. Some are defective in the number of their 

cases* ' 

.» 

5 
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Obs. These are, 1 . Monoptots, as, to and to ij&o£ 9 

advantage, only used as nominatives ; fiu^g genitive of jmaX*j 
for fjwjuraX^ a shoulder t which ease is alone in use ; a 
houst % used only in the nominative; 5 vom, friend, used only 
in the vocative ; w ^roiroi, O Gods, used only in the same case. 
2. Diptots, as, ovot£, a vision, uiraf, a reo/ appearance, used 
only in the nominative and accusative. Xfc, a /ton, used only 
in the nominative, and in the accusative X?v or X~va. 3. Trip- 
tots, as, G. aXX^Xwv, D. dXX^oij;, aig, oig, A. aXX^Xovs, a?, a. 
So also £J. DL a><pw, G. and D. ctfApoiv. 

■ 

7. Some have no singular, others no -plural. 

Obs. The following want the singular* 1. Such as in their 
nature cannot well occur in more than one number ; as, ret, 
b'yxaTa, the entrails, a\ iryifia^ the Etesian winds. 2. Names 
of Festivals, as to, AiovuCkx, tkt feast of Bacchus. 3. Names 
of Cities, as 'A^vco, Athens. The following want the plural, 
viz. oCKg, salt, yn, earth, vvg, fire, and many others, known bv 
the sense. 



PATRONYMICS. 

[Patronymics are substantives which signify a 
son or a daughter. They are derived from the 
proper name of the father, and sometimes also 
from that of the mother. The rules for their 
formation follow.] 

TRuf e I. From nouns in % of the second declension como 
the forms of patronymics in Wifc and i«v ; as from Kglws come 
K^ovifW^ and Kfoviwv, the son of Kronos. i. e. Jupiter. So also, 
KorWtfe, TavraXtfijs, Ataxi&K, from KoJfos, TavraXos, A'/axoc:. 
The form in Iwv was peculiar to the Ionians.] 

f [J via, '2. From nouns in tzg comes the form iadr,g ; as, "HXio£, 
r HX»a()/,f ; " \yv\og, -Ayvia8v\g ; 'AcTxX^cio.c, 'AtaX^ae^. So 
also, A ; ?Wi'5i?s from Aagfpug for Aaigryg. A deviation from 
this rile is 'AXxei<5*i£ from *AXxtxio£, instead of which the form 
'AXx&g- appears to have been also used. Pindar has 'AXxcu<fys. 
(01. 6. 115.)] 

[Rul 3. From nouns in v\g and ag, of the first declension, 
comes the form in aSw; as, 'Itf-roV^, 'Icrirora^r^; 'AXs-ja<r, 
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% AXsua&js. From nouns in 04 the TEolians formed patronymics 
. in a<&*?; as "*I#£4 10;, from'T^.] 

[Rule 4. In nouns of the third declension, the gcniiive 
serves as the basts of the derivation. If the penultima of the 
genitive be sho-t, the patronymic from os is formed in idir\s ; 
as 'Ayaj*ipbv6jv, 'Aya.a^avovo^, , Ayafj.SfAvovi'&j£ ; A*Fij, A»]<rooff, At]- 
«toT5tj^: if it be loins, then in iaSi^, as 'A/x<pirfJwv, 'AjuLpirftfyvo^, 
' Ajutvprr^uojviadi^ ; Ts^aawv, TeXajUt«vo£, TfiXa^wvi /.^yjg.] 

[06s. I. Hence nouns in which in the ionic havo the 
genitive in 3jo$. give rise to the patronymic form i)ia£qf, as 

But since these have also the termination *&g in the genitive, 
which continued the prevailing one in the Attic and in the 
common dialect, hence arose from VLe^sCg Tlsgaiug, Tlspfei8r\s. 
So also 'fKrgeiSris, from 1 At^sJ^.J 

[06s. i. The origin of the different forms in liitf and iquStjs 
was probably owing to the cultivation of the Greek language 



vraoqg, nor TeXaiuKjwr&fe could enter into that measure.] 

[06 s. The forms in /iijf, wvW»;^ and iwviokJijs, are often in- 
terchanged The reason is, that of the proper names in 0$ 
another form in icjv was used, which is properly the patrony- 
mic of the first.] 

[06*. 4. Instead of the form in iouStjs, the form in also 
is used, particularly iu Attic, as Afavrtfai, 'AXxjxaiwvtfaj, Asov- 



[06s. 5 A Doric form of patronymics was in wv<5a£, as 
'E*a|iuvwv&)t£.] 

[Rule 6. Patronymics of the female sex havo the follow- 
ing terminations. ». io£ and i$; as Ar,frw?af, and Aijrwte, 
from Arjrw : so also ItyoVs from Bgrfsls, r\og ; IVijfijt^ from N*r 
*jos ; 'ArXavri'c from v Ar\a£, avro$. jf. In iv>j and iwvij ; 
the latter when the primitive has 1 or j before the tormina* 
tion og or wv ; as 1 AxgtVios, " Axju'iwvkj ; *H\sxr£uwv, 'HXsxr^uwvrj- 
the former when the primitive has a consonant beforo the 
termination og or lyjp, as "Atffijtfcof, 'Ad^r/vi) ; 'flxeavfc, 'flxsa- 

06s. Some nouns have tho form only of patronymics with- 
out the signification, as MiXri&iq?, 'AgirfTSiiiis , Eu£i"«n'<5r,£, 2»fJwo- 
vi'Jyjc:. Patronymics are also often interchanged with their 
primitives : thus, sometimes, 'AXsgav^i&Qg for 'AXigav5go$ ; Z»- 
fiwvi'<% for 2i>wv ; 'AfA^irjuwv for 'Afi^ifjuwvja^.] 




n'oai.] 



1 



* 
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ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives are declined like substantives. 
Declensions of Adjectives are three : 

The first of three tei minations, 

The secofid of two ; 

The third of one. 

1. Adjectives of three terminations end in 



M 


F. 


N 




«, 


AD 


Of, 




n m 
UV« 


/y r 


n /erf 


ccv. 


ft £ 


ft Hi ff 
IA t VIA** 


ft V 






sr. 






ffl. 




CJJItt, 


fV» 


OVg, 










ovv. 






v. 

9 






u#. 




ot;<ra, 


ov. 




ot/<ra, 


ovv. 






cuv. 


ft*, . 




Gjg. 




via, 


og. 



Adjectives in og pure and £0£ make the femi- 
nine in a ; other adjectives in og make it in *j ; 
thus, 

jxaxfo<r, /ong. 
i Dual. 



Singular. 

G. ptaxfou, as, ou, 

D. /xaxfy, y, ft 

A. f^axfov, av, ov, 

V. fxaxjf, A, ov. 



. N. A. V. 

G. D. 

jmaxfoiv, aft, ,o7v. 



Plural. 

N. fxaxjo/, a/, 

G. jxaxpwv, wv, 

D. fjuxxfois, afc, 

A. jxaxfous, cfc, 



wv, 

a, 
a. 
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xoXos, beautiful. 
Singular- Dud. Plural. 

N. xa\o£, rj, ov, N A V Ka ^°'» °"» 

-G. xaXou, Sfc, ou, . / a *a G. xaXwv, wv, &v, 

I>. x«X£, f, ft xa *"> G {j w > D. xaXoft, aft, oft, 

A. xaXov, ^v, ov, . ? * J ~ A. xaXoOs, a*, a, 

V. w**, * ov. I xaXo ' v ' 0,v - |V. x«Xo/, a/, a. 

Four adjectives, &\\oe, rnMxovroc, roiowo;, rf- 
erovrog ; and four pronouns, o$ relative, at)ro£ and 
its compounds, oSroc and ta&Of, make the net> 
ter in o. 



*&b all. ft&a?, black. 

Singular. Singular. 
N. jri;, a-a<ra, x&v, [N. piXus, aim, av, 
G. srafroV, a-ot^, tfavro^, G. [a&\uvos, alvn;, ai>0f, 



A. srayra, ic&(rav y ir&v, 
V. tt&s, irdtrcx,, sray. 

Dual. 

N.A. V. 

srocyrf, sraera, jrapr*, 

G. D. 

sravroiv, vdvaiv, irdvroiv. 

Plural. 

ndvTeg, Tr&trah vdvra, 
G. xccvrwy, ffaeriip, sravray, 
D. 7ra<n, ffc£<ra j £,xa<ri, 
A, vdvras, vdcrag, vdna, 

Trcivng, *&vai, Trdvra. 



D. pe'kavh ttipfU uvh 
A. pi^am, away, a?, 
V. [jA\va\ aim, av. 

Dual. 
N. A. V. 
ueXave, aha*, an, 
G. D. 

fjis}.dvorj, almiv, avoir. 
Plural. 

N. [jLeXans, aimi, ava, 
G. fjLsXdwi/, aivwv, tfiwfc 
D. (xk'Kan-i, ahaic, a<ri, 
A. fjLzkavae, ahac, am, 
V. ufawe^ aivou, aP*> 
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us* 



rvftisk, having been 
* struck. 

Singular. . 

N. Tussle, *7<r&, £y, 
G. rvpdforoc, s'urns, broc, 
D. rv$6bri, eitrti, bn, 
A. rvQffbra, lira*, 
V. Tv<p0efa e7<ra, b, 



• 

%OLg'mc, comety. 



Singular. 

N. X a §l 61 * B<r<rcc, ev, 
G. xugisnoe, earns, evroe 
D. xjxfievrh i<r<rp, evr$. 
A. xpgiipra, iftrcih 6V> 

V. ^ af '" or 5 e<r<ru,ev. 

XHk* S 



Dual. 

N. A. V. 



G. D. 



Dual. 

N.A.V. f 
rvQ0ivre, «f<ra, bri, 
G. D. 

TV<p0farow, eltr&iv, inoiv. j^agilvroiv, iwuiv, brow. 

Plural. Plural. 

N. iv$0br$S) el<rui, bra ) N. xagisvreg, s<r<rai, evra- 
G.TV$0bTuv, eur&v. brup^G. x<x>gibrojp, e<r<r&p, bruv* 



A. rv$6(vru$, el/rag. bra. 



D. yagisttrh i<r<ra.is,zi<rh 



vv. 

7tgnV) tender. 
Singular. Dual. 

N. rigwi £v, IV a v 

. rigsvog, sivnSi svog, 

D. regspi, efofa svi, 

A. regevto) eimv, tv> 



G. D. 
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Plural. 

N. rsgmg, uwh sv<*"> 

G. regivuv, sii/tiv, hup, 

D. regeirh - efoaig, sn, 

A. regsvag, sitae, eyu, 

V, rsgeveg, um\>> ev<&. 



Sot);, having given. ?rXa«ovS 4 /a/. 

Singular, Singular. 

N. 3ot)^ SovtroCj Sop, IN. v\clxovs, Qvtnra, ovv, 
G. ooyroc, 3ot)<nj£, #6yroc,G.*Xa*o5y70£.otWj]£,o£fyro£. 
D. iom, $otf<r/j, 3oyr/, D.xXazoCyn, oSvn, 
A. Hqptoi, dov<rav, $q», A.TXa#GDyra,o5<r<ray,oSy, 



uy, > 

_ or > ou<r<ra, ot»y 



Dual. 

- N. A. V. 
*}6vt6, Jotxra, Soprf, 
G. D. 

hovTOiv, io6<raii>, $qvtqiv. 

' Plural. 
NMvreCi dovtrai, Soyra, | 

V.^m^? doww? 6*6yra> 



srXaaov 

Dual. 

N. A. V. " 
G. D. 

Plural. 

N.TXaxoCyrfe, o5Tfl*ai f oSyrcc 
IG.srXaaotjyrwy, Qv<r<r6jv,o6vrojy 
D.TXa*o5<n, ov<r<roii{*ov<rh 
A.^XaxoSyrac, Qv<r<raQ,Qvvr<x, 
V.^Xa^ovyr^^ o5<raw, ovyra 
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6f if, sharp. 

Singular* 

N. o%ve, Bio,, t>, 
G. 6l;ioc, sine* io*, 
D. dfli\ Ch ticfn 6^ «Ti|D* 



A. jgdy, 



tfa, t). 

Dual. 

N. A. V, ^ 
G. D. 

Plual. 

N. o%ite, rift «<ai, ea, 
G. Q%kw, 

D. o£f<n, fiia/^ e<n, 
A. 6%eus, $7e, eta,$, sot, 
V. of if ?, sic, *7ai, £a. 



Zeuyvih joining. 
Singular. 

N. Zsvypfai Sea, v», 
G. tivywvrth font, twos, 

A. fsvyyforai Cray, v», 
V. Qsvyvvs, itra, fo* 

Dual. 

N. A. V. 

Zevyvvprs, foa r tSvr*, 
G. D. 

fyvyvivroiv, foouv, vvroiv. 

Plural. 

N. fyvyvivreei vr&h vvra. 
G. fevyvbvrw, vifm, vvtgjil 
D. Fevyvtjtri, vtrociz, vtri, 
A. TevyvbvrtAS) vcas, vvrou 
V. Qevyvvvre ; > wai, vvru. 



exuv, trilling. 

' „ Singular. 

dN. hwv, ovtra, ov, 
<x. exovrog, ot5<rtj;, 6vro£, 

D. Mm, ovrfr ovrh 
A. Mvra, oS<ruv,dv* 
V. ixfijp, oS<ra, op, 

Dual. 

N. A. V. 
exovre, ovra, 6vre, 
G. D. 



tvtSjv, about striking. 
Singular. 

N. TwsM. oSo-a, of?y, 
G. rwovvrog, ov<r7i$i ovvro%. 
D. ruirovyrt. ovcri, ovvri. 
A, Tvvovvru, mm, oSy, 
V. rvTrwi owroi, oSy. 

Dual. 

N. A. V. 
TWoSm, owVa, oupre, 
G. D. 
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Plural. 

N. ixonsg, ovraii ovra, 
G. izovrojv, ovrw, owm, 
D. izothn*, ovraug, ovn , 



Plural. 

N. TOvovneg, o^ai, ovvra, 

G. TVVQV9TUV, OtNTWV, 0VVT6JV 

D. rwoSffij owrai£,ot5<n, 
A. ru5ro5i/ra^, ovtrag, ouvra. 



V. kzorrec, ou<rai, opto,. V. Tuxovvreg, ov<rat, ovrroc 



rifjLujvTe. 



N. A. V. 
G. D. 



ri/tAwy, honouring* 
Singular. Dual. 

G. rifjL5j»ro;.u<nic, mrog, 
D. ri/jwPTi* drti, Sjvti, 
A. Tiutiifroin tirav, &v, 
V. r£fi* dr., fit, ^f*«™,, ^ r0< ^ 

Plural. 

G. r$/iu9ruvi «<r£)^ cJyrwy, 

A. ny^mrag^ oj<rorg } w*ra, 
V. Ti/xwyrec, wn-a: wyra. 



rffruflafo. having struck. 
Singular. 

N. rervtptig, t/fa, 6;, 
G. rsrvtporog* viug, otoc 
D. rsruipori, w'a, or/, 
A. 75rt/06ra, way, 0£, 

Dual. 

N.'A.V. 
reTvQore, via, 6re, 
G. I), 



ojg. 

itrrtig, having stood. 

Singular. 

N. sVrws, w^a wss 

G. e<rruTog, ojffttg, aJrof, 

1) sVrwri, o5*r;j. wn, 

A. ifl-rwra, wrav, cJ$, 

V. Irr& 9 w<r«, cD^. 

Dual. 

I N.A.V. 
G.D. 
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Bund. Plural. 
N. fsrvQons, vTai, ora, [N. ifr&rtg , &<rm, &ra, 
G.rsrvtporwv, wwy, 6rwy,G. ivr&vm, outrUt^ ckcov. 
D.r&TvQom, viaiftWf, D. ijrrufh uaruig, war/, 
A. rervQoTois, vices , ora, A, s<rre5r«£, w<ra$, wra. 
V. r*ru<p6r*s* ttfai, ora. V. erT&res, ti<r*h wra* 

2. Adjectives of two terminations end in, 



M.F. 

os, 
as, 

ovs, 
vs, 

CJV, 

*£, 

us, 



hSo^os, glorious. 
Dual. 



Singular. 

* . N. 

N. bJfrftc, oy. 

G. Mtfov, N. A. V. htogu, 



N. 

oy, • 
ay, 

*s, . 
h 

ovv, 

»l 

oy, 

QJV. 

Plural. 



A. frdofo*, 
V. ?y#of oy. 



G. D. iy#6£ojy. 



N. 
a, 



N. iriogoi, 
G. iyiofwy, 
D. Jy36foig > , 
A. fodoZovs, a, 
V. 2y5o|o*, a. 



as has, perpetual. 



Singular. 



N. 
ay, 



N. d^y/fcf, 
G. ashavros, 
D. ashavri, 
A. dshavru, ay, 
V. Au'yay, 



Dual. 

* , 

N. A. V. 

dehottrs, 

G. D. 
dfiiyrfyrojy. 



Plural. 



N. ashavres, 
G. asivdvrojv, 
D. dshari, 
A. dehavras, 
V. dehorns Si 



N. 
ayra, 



ayra. 



uignizea Dy uuuyLt 
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Singular. 



N. 



male. 
Dual. 



G. Uppsvosy N. A. V. SLppsvs, 
D. Slppm^ 

A. &ppsva, wJG. D. upphoiv. 
V. &ppu>. I . 



Plural. 

N. 

N. &pfans, $w* 
G. &pf>hoj»i 
D. Appeiri, 
A. dppevae, hoc. 
V. &pjtiMi em. 



Singular. Dual. 
N. 

V.dX^ff. Oil. 



Plural. 

N. 

N. aXnOtte, *fo la, 
G. akviOsm, uv r 
D. uXtfetn, 
A. akftfeafr sfa eu, n 
V. &\ri0ssg, $7fr la, § 



Singular. 



*2%afi£, acceptable. 

Dual. Plural. 



G. 

A. fjj^oif »r«, <, 



N. 

N. rife***, M n. A. V. fMem 



N. 

ITCC 



#ra 



d/roti?, f«?o footed. 



Singular. 

N. 

G. dfarodof, 

A. djroda,ow,ovp 



Dual. 
N. A. V. 

G. D. 



Plural. 



N. ihods p! 
G. £jt6£w, 
D, iiVo<n, 
A. hlxobas, 
V. Unite, 



N. 
o3a 
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1 &dux£ve, tearless. 



Singular. 

N. 

N. H&axgvs, v, 
G. dfidxgvog, 
D. didxgvh 
A. HhoLZgw, v i 
V. Hdaxgv. 



Dual. 

N. A. V. 
ASdxPVB, 
G. D. 



Plural. 



N. aidxgvec, vg, ua. 
G. Adocxgvoijv, 

D. aidxgvtrh 

A. dddxgvac, vg, vol. 

V. &idx§vi$, vfr vex. 



Singular. 

N. 

N, rtfaguv, op, 

G. CQjQgOVOSi 

D. ff&QgODh 
A. <rwQ§09*i op, G.D. <r«0f6poip. 



raPfwp, discreet 

Dual. Plural. 

N. 

N. <rw0POi*£, o*a 



N.A.V. crojQgovs, 



G. cajpg 6pw», 
D. cwflgotfi, 1 
A. <ra$fOPa£, ova 
V. cojpgovssi opa. 



Singular, 



JSL yLiyu\fo(o& of 
G. [leyaXiirogQg 
D. [Xiyu'kfirogi, 
A. [MeyaXqroga, og r 
V, peydXnrofr 



magnanimous. 
Dual. Plural. 

N. 



N A V P*' fMy***Nf*ft oja 



G.D. 



D. [isyu'krirQgw, 
A. /ziyaX^rofa?, ©f« 
V, [ieya'k^TOgeg ) ofa 



Singular. 

' N. 

N. evyeuc, m> 
G. evyw. 3 
D. fSysy, 

A. $8y$ttP 3 



tiysu;, fertile. 
Dual. 



N. A. V. eSyfw, 
G.D. 



Plural. 

N. 

$t>y£WP 9 
D. «t5y^, 
A. evysus, 6/9 
V. e2y*ftj, a/. 



N. 
G. 
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DECLENSION OF COMPARATIVES. 

Comparatives are declined in the same manner with tfw^fwv, 
except that in the Accusative singular, and the Nominative 
Accusative and Vocative plural, they syncopate and contract : 
thus, 

fjLSi'^wv, gteaUr. 

Singular. Dual. 

N. 

G. (Asiipvogi 
D. ft*(£on, 

V. ft$i%*9. j 

Plural. 

N* 

G. fA6l£QVGi)y, 

A. i£ovaft fte/£oa£, (is'i^ovs, peilovoi, (isigpa,) pelfy, 
V. ^s/|oyff , pekoes, pfi£otf?, f*5*|oya, fto'|oa, ^6*|<tf. 



N.A.V. (*ei£ovs, 
G.D. fis^owiy. 



Adjectives of one termination are the Cardi- 
nal numbers from srgyre to gxaroy, both inclusive. 
Others are Masculine and Feminine only : such 
are 1. Adjectives compounded with substantives 
which remain unchanged, as fJt.cMgo'xei^ abr(>ysi& 
i&fjy, {jlccxpol'mv* (jiuxpav%Tiv, from x 6f S 9 P) 9 * aifiDy, 
and atJ^y ; except those compounded with mvg 
and toXic . 2. Those derived from and 

; as uvdTQjp, A/jl^toj^ o^o/*j?rw£. 3. Adjectives 
[in jjroc, and euros : as adpfc, fifAiSvfai &y*fa, 
\ayvtig. 4. Adjectives endingin f , or ; as ?jXi£, ^u5- 
aiy/Xi^, aftho^- 91 Adjectives in a;, ao*o$, and 
Jf, dog ; as 6, & Qvy&g ; 6, ^, SivaXzig. The great- 
er number, however, are found only with sub-, 
stantives of the feminine gender. 

6 
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IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 

MfiW and mXfc have only the Nominative 
Accusative and Vocative Masculine and Neuter 
of the Singular, and borrow the other cases from 
iLivdXoc. m oju and aroXXo* , 6f : thus, 



Mfyug } great 

Singular. 

N. META2, fASyaXtj, META,» 

G. fifyaXov, IS, *V 
D. fwyaX^, *), 
A. MET AN, fWyaXijv, MET A, 
V. META, W&Xrj, MET/ 

Plural. 



Dual. 

N. A. V. fxeyoXw/ a, w, 
G. D. f*ey*Xoiv, aiv, <av. 



N. f^syaXoi, ttf 9 a, 

G. psyaXuv, wv, wv, 

D. lusyuXoig, cug, oig, 

A. ftsyaXous, a$, a, 

V. fAsyaXw, ai, a. 



**Xuf, mueft. 



Singular. 

N. nOA v T2, *oXX*J, IIOA'T, 

G. *oXXou, ^6, ou, 

D. ffoXXw, ??, , w» 

A. nOATN, iroXX^v, IIOA'T, 

V. noAT, <oXX^), hoat. 

. Plural. 



Dual. 
N. A. V. roXXw, 
G. D. -nXXo/v, 



a. 
«iv 



N. tfeXXoi, ai v , 

G. croXXc^v, civ, dv, 

D. croXXoiV, afc, wV ? 

A. tfoXXoug, as, A, 

V. flfoXXw, ai, 
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REMARKS 

' ON 

f 

Adjectives of Three Terminations. 

I. Termination in og. 

[Obs. \ . Adjectives in og pure, and gog, have the feminine 
in r\ in the Ionic dialect ; thus, cp/Xiog, a, ov v in Attic, becomes 
tpi'Xiog, *|, ov, in Ionic ; and f*axfog, a, ov, in Attic, is f*axfog, q, 
ov, in Ionic] 

[06*. 2. Some Adjectives in eog, expressing a substance or 
material, are contracted into ov* ; thus, 

N. xpfrsoc, ) x^"* i XP***™* i 
Contr. XP*™** > Xf"*^ S X^* 0 ^* 5 

G. xP*hv, ) xM itt ^ I yjMtof ? 
_ Contr. . "xgitwi \ X&ffc* J XP*™* & c * $ 

When another vowel or the letter g- precedes the termination 

05, the feminine is contracted not into rj but into a, as, 

igteog, woollen, contr. fosoug, igsa, igsovv. 
dgyCgsog, silver, contr. a^/u^ovg, ofyi>£a, d^yufouv. 

The neuter plural, however, always has a ; as *ra xguitta, 
contracted xpta ; «-a dfyvfsa, contracted cteyufa. ] 

[06s. 3. Adjectives in 6og make r\ in the feminine, as oy $oog, 
qvooi)| oyfoov, fAe eighth; floog, doq, doov, &wt/h But if | pre» 
cede, they have a ; as dd£o©s, dBpoa, afl^oov, frequent : atigovg, 
noiseless, is a different form, viz. o, »j, dAgovf, to d0£ouv.] 

[06s. 4. Some adjectives in oog are contracted into «ug : as 
owrXoog, <WXo'og, &c. These uniformly contract 017 into 5}, and 
oa into a : thus, 

M. • F. N. 
Sing. N. owrXoog, ) (WXoij, > &*X6ov, 
Contr. otcrXoug, 3 owrX>j, $ owrXouv. 

PL N. <WXooi, ) farkoat, ) ourXoa, J 
Contr. a<rXor, $ owrXar, J a*Xa. $ 

The compounds of irXoug, ntvi%ati<m, form a class of adjec- 
tives totally distinct, and must not be confounded with the nu- 
merical adjectives in irXoug. Thus, h, cwrXoug. unnavigable ; 

6, 4) su*Xoog, easy fa sat'/ tnio, &c. These are adjectives of 
two terminations, and form the neuter singular in ow, and the 
neuter plural in oeu] 
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2. Terminations in et$ and ovg. 

[Obs. 1. Most of the adjectives of this termination have, iq 
the penultiraa, the vowels, ij, o, w ; as rj/L^if, aJfjuxro'sis, x>j- 
v&sie : even x a ?» 5| £ mUst have arisen from x a S ,r **K'] 

[06s. 2. The terminations and d«»s, are often contract- 
ed ; viz. ryeig-, fatftfa, fav, into jfc, Sjotfa, 5jv, and o'si£, ostftfa, o'ev, 
into oSfc, ootftfa, ouv : thus, 

N. TifA*js, Ti^C(Ta, cija^v ; G. r*/x»jv<ro£, nf^tftjs, &c. from 

N. /xsXjtou£, fjLsXiroutfcra, fjLgXrrouv ; G. (J.gXirouv<ro£, fJigXwoutfo'iTf, 
&c. from p8MTo$i£ 9 ogtftfa, ogv.] 

[06s. 3. #Xaxou$ is a contracted form from «Xaxogi£. When 
it signifies ajlai cake, it has agro^ understood. vuf. Bos. Ellips. 

3. Termination in gia, u. 

[06s. 1. The termination of the feminine itk is, in Ionic 
la ; as 6gg'cc, tfia, for fyk"*:— some adjectives of this 

termination, have in the accusative, ea lor uv ; as godsa, for 
euduv ; gufsa, for guguv.] 

[06s. 2. In the accusative plural, the uncontracted form is 
as much used in Attic as the contracted ; as <roCs r}ix'«ftag, Xen. 
Cyrop. 2. Later Greek writers contract the genitive also, as 
If »jfAi'<rou£, Din Ckrysant. 7. p. 99. The neuter plural is very 
rarely contracted. We have, however, in Tneophrustus, Cha- 
ract. 2. >jfjLi'<r>}.] 

[06s. 3. These adjectives in vg are also sometimes used as 
Common ; as dyjXus Upf% Od. s, 467. >j<5us aucjxfj, Od. fx', 369. 
Taff riiM(f£ct£ (for ™" vewv, Thucyd. 8. 8. ^«rso^ fyxgVac. 

4. 1 04.] • 

[06s. 4. In flrjfoft*, instead of the obsolete «gt<r€eia, \he 
feminine in use is *gi<r&iga and <irg§<f€a. The former occurs, 
Ifrm. tf. in. Fen. 32. £tm>. /pA^. T. 963. Aristoph. Acharn. 
Sb3. The latter, //. i, It l, and elsewhere.] 

4. Termination in wv. 

[06s. wv, wtfa, wv ; and wv, ouCa, ouv ; are both contracted 
forms: thus, <npxwv contracted ti/awv, n^aouca contr. *ijULw(Ta % 
cifxaov contr. ti/xwv : this is the . form of the present participle 
of contracted verbs. And again, writiw the oldest form, 
Ionic rwriw, Attic ruwouv. Feminine iwgVoutfa, <rweWa, tu- 
tfoftfa, Neuter ^iritfov, ruirgov, -nwrouv, &c. This is the form of 
what is called the second future participle, which will h^ 
treated of more at large under the verb.] 

i 

* 
» 
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6. Termination in us. 

[06j. Some cite itXs'gjs, trXia, vXg'uv, as an adjective in cjf 
of rfcr«« terminations ; *Aia, however, does not come from 
vr\iug, but from the old *><4os 9 whence came *>iov, Eurip. Al- 
cest. 730. and instead of which Homer and Hesiod have 
*Xs7og. The same remark applies to the feminine and neuter, 
plural, *X*fai and irXfo.] 

• 

REMARKS 

ON 

Adjectives of Two Terminations. 

1 . Termination in o$. 

[Obs. h To this class belong particularly compound adjec- 
tives, as 6, ij, cWavaros ; 6, ^, axoXcufn*, &c. But not adjec- 
tives which are derived from compound words; as fofavrjftfcj 
?j, 6v, from Jtridiixvups ; 5u$a»fAovix6$, >j, £v, from eutfai/xwv.] 

[06$. 2. The Grammarians call it an Attic usage, when an 
adjective is found in og of two terminations. It is indeed a 
peculiar feature of that dialect, although not exclusively con- 
fined to it, for the usage occurs also in Homer.] 

2. Termination in *k. 

[06 9. 1 . From fjiouvoyevr^, comes the feminine jxouvoy^vsia in 
the Poets ; so also rjgi^sv^a, an epithet of Aurora ; Kwrnyi- 
vs»a, of Venus ; T^roygveia, of Minerva. 'Hfiyevfa as femi- 
nine occurs in Apollon. Rhod. 2. 450.] 

[Obs. 2. Many compounds in particularly those in n\g, 
have only one termination, and follow the first declension ; as 
vsQskvi'yegirK, dxoxqnK, dxeg<rex6m$, &c. In the old language, 
and in jEolic and Doric, the termination in ra was used ; as 
WvWa, vsipeXijysjsVa, dbcTjx^ra, &c] 

3. Termination in if, 

[Obs. The compound adjectives of this termination are 
mostly declined like the substantives from which they come ; 
as from XH l $> X"f ,T °£> comes euxag tg, stytyrtg. The com- 
pounds of *6Xi£, however, have in the genitive t$og ; as a*p- 
}jg, dir6\t8og. In the accusative they have a and v ; as cUriXi* 
<5a and owroXiv.] 

4. Termination in wg. 

£06 s. h The compounds in oug of three terminations, b*T* 

6^ 
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already been treated of. With regard to compounds of 
terminations, it must be observed, that in the case of the 
compounds of <it>u£, (which are all of only two terminations, 
and properly make crop's in the genitive after the third de- 
clension,) the Attics often use the second declension ; as cov 
^X^rou, *ov tfo\u<rouv, wig irokutfovg : this peculiar Attic form is 
given in the declension of 6kovg, in the accusative and vo- 
cative only, as it is of more frequent occurrence in those two 
cases.] 

[Obs. 2. Compounds in ou£ of two terminations, like those 
fn i£, follow the declension of the substantive of which they 
are compounded. The compounds of #ovg have been men? 
Uoned in Obs. I* So also, dvoSovg, avd5ov<ro$, from o&hj$, ooov- 
rog ; e'jvwg, e'Cvov, from vqd£, vov ; &c] 

- • 

£. Termination in vg. 

[Obs. The compound adjectives in vg, which are derived 
from <5ax£j, occur only in the nominative and accusative sin- 
gular, in the rest of the cases the form vrog is used ; as adax- 
£urou, d^ax^rcj, &c. The declension of adaxgvg, therefore, 
as given by Valpey, is rather to be considered as an exercise 
for the student in forming cases by analogy, than a list of forms 
which actually occur.] 

6. Termination in xg. 

[Obs. U Adjectives in ug of this termination, sometimes 
form the neuter also in w ; as dyr^ug, neuter dyiguv and dy ; r r 

[Ob?. £. The compounds of ysXwg, } 'iXwros, commonly for- 
sake the declension of this substantive and follow the Attic 
second declension ; so also those which are formed from xegag, 
xigfaog, with a change of the a into x. Both however, have 
the genitive urog also ; thus (ftXoysXus, iixspug ; ncutr. wv : 
gen. ui and wrog.] 



REMARKS 

• » 

ON 

rfdjectizes of One Termination. 

[05*. 1 . Some were used also with neuter substantives , in al i 
(he cases except the nominative and accusative singular and 
plural ; as qniratfi xregoTg, Eurip. Phcen. 1052. fjtoviatfiv Xytftff- 
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hearty, Or. 264. Some were used only as masculine ; as y&ur, 
and adjectives in ag and ng of the first declension ; as yevvalag , 
£0*Xov<ri}$. The feminine forms of <f and f*axaj were* 
rtgiirteigoL and |Aaxa4ga.] 

[06s. 2. The neuter, which is deficient, is supplied when 
necessary by derivative or kindred forms, as /SXaxixov, dfirax- 
tjxov, jxuvu^ov, fyxofi.>jr£jov, ayvwflVov, ffcaivofxsvov, ($£ojj.afov, &c. So 

the feminine of /s'jwv is supplied by yefaia.] 



Irregular Declension. 

[Obs. From the old asyaXos we have w u#y*\$ Zsw, in JBr- 
rty/u* Sf.pt. c. Th. 824. The forms atoXXos, *oXX6v, are Ionic ; 
the regular forms of *o\Cs occur in the Epic writers ; thus 
tfoXeog, II. <5\ 144. e, 597. The accusative singular, masculine 
and neuter, passim. Nominative plural masculine irtrjig, II. 
/3', 610, &c. and toksTg, II. X', 707. genitive pi. tfoX&Jv, //. i, 
691. o, 680, &c dative, tfoXitfi, J/. 3S8. accusative tfoXs'as, 
//. a, 559. also flroXsfc, //. o, 66. The nominative «roAXo£, and 
accusative *cXX6v, however, also occur in Homer. The 
regular forms of iroKvg are occasionally met with also in the 
Dramatic writers.] 



DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

[Since adjectives show the properties or qua- 
lities of objects, they may also be so changed 
ms to exhibit, by their inflexion, a higher or the 
highest degree in which an object possesses those 
properties. These inflexions are called Degrees 
of Comparison, of which there are two, the Com- 
parativc and the Superlative. The Positive is the 
proper determination of the adjective, and can- 
not properly be considered as a degree of Com- 
parison, since it expresses none.] ; 

- 

1. The Comparative is most usually formed by 
the addition of reg o;, the Superlative by the ad- 



■ 

« 
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dition of rarot, to the Nominative ; as f^ocxdg, 

1 . Adjectives in og drop g before these terminations. If 
the penultima of the positive be long, o remains unchanged ; 
as cwTfAog, dUrjm.oV*£0£, drtiUrarog ; foivog, Ssiv6regog t dsworciTog. 
If, however, the penult be short, o is changed into cj ; as <f*- 

(fophrtgos, tfo^wrwog ; dVsvog, (frffvwrejog, tftsvuirarog. 

2. Adjectives in ng. change eig into etfregog, itfrwrog ; as p^ct- 

£' 6 *> X a S^ B t°^9 W d*™™: ; «f*$«f » Ttpn&frBg off, cifuj&Varo^ 

3. Adjectives in ag, *jg, and og, annex regog and *arog to the 
termination of the neuter ; as fWXog, fjtfXavwog, fjteXavraro^ ; 
dri&r)$, dytitregog, d^(fra<rog ; *u{ yg, eufurff og, ffufurarog. 

4. Adjectives in «v and ijv, add regog and Tarog to the Noua. 
Plur. Masc. as (Tc^fwv, tfwpgovfaregog, CowpfoviflVowog ; t^v, <rf- 
gevitfrsgog, rsgevfatarog. 

5. Adjectives in £ make itfregog and iVrarog, as af^of, (a^- 
tfayg,) ag+ctyifTegog, agitwyitfrarog ; ( @Xa£, (/3X&xg) /SXaxiVff^og. 
^Xaxltfrarog. 

[6. The Attics compare many other adjectives by ifazgog. 
tfaarog ; atregog, outamg; etfrsgog, eVrarog. In the two last this 
is done by the Ionic and Doric Dialects ; thus, 



XaXog, XaXiVrffog, XaXf<rra«roj;. 

Xa^vog, # XayviVrarot:. 

■Xsu^g, i^euAfrrarog. 

v\sov§xrr t g f *rX£ovexW(fcar&£. 

juitfog, fistfafrarog. 

frog, UaWigtg* 

^og, vitfvxa-iregog. 

crXijtfiog, tfXrjtficuVarci. 

|a<W, feSietfrsgog. 

a<pdovog, axpfaviarsgog. 

6icov5oi7og fawSukitfraru** 

£JJwjjisvog, sV^w/xSvsVrejog.] 



. . Observations. 

[Ob*. I. The change of the short 0 into u, in adjectives 
which end in og and have a s/ior* penult, was probably caused 
fcy the conditions of the Hexameter verse, by means of which 
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the Greek language was first formed ; since otherwise fouf 
short syllables would come together. This rule, however, 
could not have been observed in xaxofeivo«-££o£, (Horn. Od. 0, 
376.) nor in 6»|ugw^ov, {U. f , 44*.) since a measure would 
thus have been produced equally incompatible with Hexame- 
ter verse.] 

[Obs. 2. In some adjectives o or u is rejected he fore the 
termination of the comparative and superlative ; as, $t\og. 
<pi'X«jos t <pi'Xraro£ ; for piXwrs^oc:, <piKura<ros, which do not oc- 
cur : <piXos it will be remembered, however, has also the Attic 
forms q^cuVsfof, <p»XaiVa<ros, and tfiXi'wv, <pi'XidVo<r. The o is 
also omitted in ysgaiVsjos, AraXaiVsgos, rf^oXalrSjfo^, &c] 

[Obs. 3. i he terminations &r<rs£o<:, e'tfraros, contracted with 
the preceding vowel into oC<frsgog y ojoVarosr, were regularly 
used in adjectives in oog contracted ou£, for owrggog, outcltos j 
thus suvosV<r£fo£, contracted, shoCtfrstog ; owrXos<f<rf£os, etorXojflVS- 
go$ ; so also, xaxovojtf<rS£o<: ; a^ojtfrg^os.] « 

r 06*. 4. The tarns given under No. 6. are such as occur 
in the Attic, Ionic, and Doric writers. The student is not to 
imagine, however, that the other forms n<»t given are wanting; 
these may possibly have escaped as yet the notice of gram- 
marians, or, had we more remaining of the Greek writings., 
would very probably be found in them.] 



II. Some adjectives form the Comparative in 
icov (neuter iov) and the Superlative in urros ; a& 
i$i>g vfi'wVi $3/<rrof. [These Comparatives in iw 
have the penult long in the Attic Dialect, but 
short elsewhere.] 

!. Some adjectives ending in eg, £og, qg, and ag y have the 
comparative in icjv, and the superlative in tfrog ; as 



X£tXQ£. 
<?»X0£, 

oixTgbg, 
piyeig, 



1** 



xaxiwv, 
(ptXicov, 

olxn'wv, 



xaxioVo^ 

(plXjOVty?. 

oixnCro^. 
luiyifrog. 
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[Obs. 1. «a*o$ makes also xax^sjoc, 11. y', 106. 321. 
*l*Xl°£ tBakte atfxp6r$(os x though less frequently than aUyi^v : 
$X&& aiakes also Sx^atof. To the adjectives above men- 
tioned may be added x\>6pg, sup. xtSrfrog ; /jtaxj 6f, comp. j*a- 
*fwv, changed to fA&fffwv (mV. Obs. 2.) sup. ptputfrog for ' ^ 
; lUyog t sup. $Xfyi«Vo$.] 



[O65. 2. In some comparatives in iwv, the i is changed, to- 
gether with the foregoing consonant or consonants into <r<r ; 
in the new Attic dialect into re ; as iXa-xyg , gXa^/wv, changed 
to ^Xouftfwv or £Xarr(jv, i\ayj(f<rog % \Uyojg y p>ty iwv, changed to 
p(<f<fu>v 9 Cm Herodotus ffc4£uv, in Attic |uk£i'£uv,) fAgyioYog ; i*axg6g t 
> fxaxtwv changed to fAouftfwv, u,^x/0'to£ for ixcucKfrog ; xfarus, xgaviuv 
changed to x£<x<r<rwv, (in Herodotus xjitftfwv, in Attic xgsitf<fu>v,) 
xgkrHfrog ; ca^te (changed on account of euphony from its 
original form Mjpf,) « , «x , ' wv (for daxiwv) changed to dotftfwv, 
ra-XUfrog (for tauxttfrog ) : rtt%2vff* and roxfawot are less Attic. 
The comparative JidVwv or ^r«-wv, is in like manner changed 
from Jptfw ; the positive is unknown, but we have a near ap- 
proximation to it in the Homeric adverb ?xa, gent/y, tn a 
?ery $ma// degree.] 

[Obs. 3. The last particular worthy of notice is, that some 
of the adjectives in vg have other forms besides those in tuv, 
tffftf ; thus, yXvxvg makes also y'kvxjrsgog ; rax^?* W 9C^V* » 
fiadug, /3aj6uT6gog ; (3ga6vg, figaSvrsgog, /3ga£uracof ; f3ga8vg, thus 
compared, was more Attic than jtfga&wv, /3ga6i<r<rog. In like 
manner, f&pcxpG f°rms sometimes figayyrsgog* fifw/prutH ; and 
%?u£ make ^<5#wv less frequently than ij<%<rgfo£. From wxug and 
igirtvg come, in the comparative only, wxursgog, tfjetf/Stofof, 
but in the superlative wxtfros, ngiafiKfrog.'] 
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Good. &yot,06$<> 



Bad. 



Long, 



Great. piyas- 



Irregular Comparison. 
/3sXr/«*, 

Xy'wis 

f zaxurigog, > 
J xaxiw, ) 

f {UXgQTSgOS, 

I (ie i or egos, 
rkdtrcuv, 



Small. fMizgog, 



( srXfi/wy, £ 
pdojv, 



jSiXrwroff. 
/SfXraro?. 

xgdnrrQi^ 

Xfcforoc- 
Xcjwros- 

(jiaxgordro;* 
(Mfaurrof. 

[liyttrroc- 



Hii<rros. 
Wdyjcro; 

fyzurrog. 
xXsfms 
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■ 

Remarks on the 
IRREGULAR COMPARISONS. 

t 

06*. 1. In the application of the several comparatives 
which have been given to this adjective, it roust be understood 
to signify not only good, but strongs and brave ; qualities 
which were thought the roost desirable in the early ages of 
civilization. Thus, among the Romans, courage was thought 
the first and most manly virtue ; whence virtus from vir. 
l'Aya6o$ among the early Greeks denoted one who was good 
at plundering, and, in conformity with its derivation from oiyu, 
one good at leading off animate plunder, such as men, cattle, 
&c. On the contrary, yigrsgog, (pigrarog were applied to one 
skilled in bearing off inanimate plunder, being derived from 
ysgu. Hence the Greek phrase aysiv xcu (pegsiv, to plunder, 
which Livy (22, c. 3, — 38, c. 15.) has expressed by agere et 
ferre. The adjective xaxog appears to be derived from xhca- 
xa, the perfect middle^of xaw, allied to xei'u, / sleep, I am in- 
active, I sleep, or, am inactive, while others are abroad to the 
prey, i. e. / am a coward, a bad roan.] 

[Obs. 2. The proper comparative and superlative of dyadog, 
are oLyaAursgog and ayaburavog. These, however, occur only 
in later writers and such as are not Attic, as Diod. Sic. 10, 
85. 'AfjLfii'vwv, according to Fischer, is for dfxsviwv, from ojuts- 
vog, whence the Latin amcenus. — 'Agefwv, agiCrog, are formed 
in fact from "Agr\g, Mars. — BsXr/wv properly signifies, more 
sagacious ; its usual Attic forms are /SsXci'wv, fieXrifaog, though 
the others occur sometimes in the Attic poets. — Kjeurcwv, 
x£si<r<rxjv, have been mentioned already ; the form xa^wv is for 
the older xagtiuv ; the true positive is xgarCg, brave, powerful. 
— Awtwv, \<jlwv, properly signifies more desirable. It is gene- 
rally derived from Xw, / will. I wish ; it may, however, have 
been formed from Xwtos, which occurs in Theocritus, and be 
put for Xgjuwv — <Pegregog, &c. are usually formed from <psfw 7 
(vid. Obs. I.) : if, however, we imagine a positive 9^ ana- 
logous to this, we shall have 1. yegitfregog, yegicfTarog, by syn- 
cope tyigregog, (pigrarog. 2. (<pegiw), (pigifaog. Fischer derives 
the former fr m yegrog, and considers them as contractions for 
ysgroTSgog, q>egr6<ra*og.] 

[Obs. 3. x 8, £ wv > pt 8l £ ltf<ro S> appea* to be altered from x&Kfuv. 
From the old positive xH^* (probably the same originally 
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*witH x*f»fo, ) which has the sense of a comparative, inferior, 
(IL a 80. 400.) a comparative x s P» wv derived, and* 



Xiji^ro^, as from <x{*js, c^ffuv, aptfrof. From this* 

by transposition, came x fi '£ wv > X*''£ <<fT0 £ a ] 

[06*. 4. The forms £auv, Ja^of, assigned to fa' 5ns, appear 
to nave come from the old word Mio$, of which the Ionic 
j*>f<W, and Doric £ai<W, are merely lengthened forms. So in 
the comparative, the oldest form was jqituv, contracted to 
^Twv, Doric Jcuwv, Attic £a'«v : and the superlative, old form 
iitfrog, Doric fou<rro£, Attic fata-of. There are other forms, 
lowever ; as, from J#o£ comes (JwVsjos) |tjtT6^ f (fi. 268. 
A, 243,) Doric, Jatojo*, MmL O/. 8, 78.] 



IV. Sometimes, particularly in the Poets, 
new comparatives and superlatives are * derived 
from comparatives and superlatives already in 
nse : thus, 

Comparisons from the Comparative. 



Comparisons from the Superlative. * 



V. Comparatives are also sometimes formed 
from nouns, adverbs, prepositions, &c— thus, 



D 
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From Nouns. 



6Xy<Ki dXytuh olKy'urrog. 
/3a*jX*t)ft sirigog, stoarog. 
iraTgog, g6rarog. 
©*o£, Qsuugog. 
tigdog, tout, tooroe. 
tikfarns rfarurog. 



TrTiiwexrw, r'urr&fog. 
vknxrm, rirrarog. 

piyog, yim, yurrog. 
Kguetngi rorsgoc. 
<Ptigj gfotirog. 



From a Pronoun, 
ufoog, ipse, afoiraroh ipsissimus. 



From Adverbs. 

ihCfh fauregog, rurog. 
M$ug, d,$dgregog> rarog. 
Ito* itruregog, rarog. 
^ sZuregoe, rarog. 
' \yyurtgog, rarog 



xdroj, xurungog, rarog. 
*6pfa, Toppwregof, rarog. 
irg6(ru,vgo<ruTigoc, rarog. 
irgiiU vgmalrigog,rarog. 
vxfou, ovururegog, rarog. 
yylw, i<rrog. (tyj, S&rrog. 

- . 

-From Prepositions. 

*go, xgoregog, rttrog, by syncope Tgoomg, by cra> 
fcwf , bregrsgog, rdrog, by syncope Sawo^. 

- 

from Perfe. ' \. ' 

Xw, X&fap, Xftwp, "ktiitrrog, Xwato^. 

(Qsgurrog, 
Qegrnrrog. 



From a Participle. 
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Obs. 1» We have in English an instance of a double super- 
lative, in the phrase Most Highest, in the Psalms, to express 
*he superlative excellence of the Supreme Being. Our 
vulgar term lesser, may also be cited as an instance of a dou- 
ble comparative. Such constructions, however, are in vio- 
lation of the idiom of our own, and, in fact, of every language. 

[Obs. 2. We have some instances of double superlatives in 
the Latin language likewise ; thus, extremissimus, Tertull. 
ApoJ. c. 19. postremissitnus, in the oration of C. Gracchus, 
quoted by Aulus Gellius, 15. 12: mimmissimus, Arnob. 5: 
so also of a kind of double comparatives ; as, intimior, proxi- 
mior. The last of these is used not only by Ulpian and Vegetius, 
but also by Seneca, Epist. 108. In Plautus, an instance oc- 
curs of a superlative formed from a noun, an oc cults si mus ; 
this, however, is rather to be regarded as a piece of wit on 
the part of the poet.] 

[Obs. 3. The forms given above of comparisons from ad- 
verbs, occur more frequently in an adverbial form, as, dvw- 
t^w, dvwrarw ; uarwr^w, xewjrarw, &c. To these may be 
added dy^ou, comp. &yx*T6gu 9 and ay^wv changed to Jotfov, 
sup. cty^orarw, and arf/xG** : f*aXa, comp. puxXXov, sup. 
Xflfra : so also from d*o the preposition, a*wcffw, dcwraroj.J 

[Obs. 4. Some, among whom is Fischer, derive the com- 
parative* nnd superlatives given above, not from substantives, 
adverbs, or prepositions, but from obsolete adjectives. But 
not any trace of such adjectives is to be found, either in the 
Greek writers themselves, or in the old Grammarians ; and as 
prepositions with their case, and adverbs, by prefixing the ar- 
ticle, are made to answer the significations of adjectives, 
there is no contradiction in supposing that forms of compari- 
son are derived from these adverbs and prepositions, which 
are used as adjectives. And, as in many verbs, tenses occur, 
although the verbs, from which they must have been more im- 
mediately derived, never existed ; so*, comparatives and su- 
perlatives, of which the positive had no existence, were form* 
efl after the analogy of the substantive.] 



NUMERALS. 

{Numbers are either Cardinal, which answer 
tp the question, « how many ?" or Ordinal, anr 



■ 
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sweringto the question* " which of the auto- 
ber ?"] 



• « 

Ca rdina I Numb e rs . 

•» 

One. Siog. Two. Dual. 

G. £no£, juiat? iw, N. A. duo, and duo;, G. ivUv. 
D. if 2, i'h G - D - iwiti and to.D. ouri. . 

A, /ujav. If. A. — 

Four. Plural 

N. , 



Tmo. Pf. 
N. — 



Three. Plural. 
N. 

N. rg fit, TgUk 
G. rg iwv, 

A. rfs7f, rjfa. 



G. vetrrdgm, 
D. ritrroigiriy 
A. f itnragati 



Like ft!* are declined* 
G. otyfo>6*, otfipfafr ouievos, &c. 



[1. The Cardinal numbers from tflvre ^e, to Ixartfv a Kun-* 
arerf, are indeclinable. The round numbers from 200 are 
declined regularly like adjectives. The termination -otfioi in- 
dicates 100; as diaxo'tfioi, of, a, 200; T^axttfioi, 300, &c] 

2. To express the » units, the 9 lens, and the 9 hundreds, 
the Greeks used the letters of the alphabet. But ** there 
are only 24 letters thej used c alled Fau, or ^i^ov, for 
6 ; Jf f called xewrira,, for 90 ; and 3, called Cov *r, (a «• co- 
vered with a reversed C, or oldst^ma ; tfav being the name ap* 
p\iM to the sigma in the old Greek, and also in Doric) for 90C\ 
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3. A mark is placed over the letters to denote the num- 
bers. Placed under them, it expresses thoutands ; thus 4 is 
5, but s is 5000. The figures of the present year are a.6ix6 f 
1829. 

4. In the expression of numbers by capitals, the 
characters are used : Viz. 



I, l t is the mark of Unity. 
H, 6, is the initial of Ilbre. 
A§ 10, 



H, 100 is the initial of Hsxocfo. 
X, 1000, - - - XIXjoi. 
M, 10,000, - - - MCgw. 

Each of these may be repeated four times : thus, I1II, 4, 
AAA, 30, A AAA, 40, MM, 20,000, MMM, 30,000, MMMiVf, 
40,000. n, inclosing a numeral letter, multiplies it by 5; 
thus, FT 50. &c. 
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8. The names of the Greek numbers, with the mode of 
expressing them by the letters of the alphabet, are as fol* 

low t— - - 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 



t 



efs 10 



t 

f 

n 

0' 

td 

•a' 

ij 

< 
it 



20; 
21 
50 



bvo 

Tgelc 

oxrcS 

ima ' 

hexot, ' 

hdsxa, 

dojdsxa 

TgHrxctltiexot, 

retrtragecxoiifcxa 

irsvTexaideza 

szzaliexa 

litTaxoLibeza 

QXTtoxoctdexa, 

bjvsaxaiSsxa 

uxor i 

e'izotri iff 

TPICCZOVTOI* 



V 

r 



50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 
200 
3t)0 
100 
500 
600 
700 
800 
900 
1000 
2000 
5000 
10,000 
20,000 
. 50,000 
' lOO.OOOjf 
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V 
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X 
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e 

A 
x 

P 



Te<rraguzovroc 9 

irsvTrtXOVTu, 

e%y}Xovra, 

e£do[jLYizovroc, 

oydofiXOVTOt,) 

ivvevfixovTM, 

BKOLTQV, 

diaxotrioi, 

rgiaxQcrtot, 

TtircroLgoLzotnQii 

7r£V7CLX0^iQl^ 

STTTUXQtnQl, 
OXTOXQtriQi, 

hveaxotrsoi. 

fexOCXHTfJiVglQl. 



[6. In the composition of numbers, either the smaller pre 
edes, and the two are joined by xai ; or the greater is plac- 
ed first, in which case the conjunction is omitted ; as *fr*sxU 
fixoti* or elxotfi *{vrs. Yet custom admitted pf many devia- 
tions; thus, Eixort xai tara, Herod, 8. I. SfrScjut^xovra xai pia, 
It/. 8. 2. iCtfojxfycovra xai 3xrw, /J. 8. 48. When three num- 
bers are reckoned together, the greatest comes first, and so 
on in succession with the conjunction xai ; as vias kxarhv xai 
eixotfi xai itfra, Herod. 8. 1. \r}Sg *-£iyjx6<fiai xai kGdopfywra xaj 
4xr£, 76. 49.] 

[7. Instead of the numbers compounded with 8 and 9, 
tnore frequent nse rs made of the circumlocution §vg$ (or fiicfr) 
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dtovrog, Slov&ai, or fo'ovra ; 6uojv 64wrsg 9 $6w<fcu of 6fovra ; in 
which the latter word is the participle of $iu 9 1 want. Thus, 
vfyg fuSf Stoxfou ei'xotfi, 19 ships ; tlrsadvyv diowra eixort, 18 years ; 
avSgeg fattw dsow&g eevopcovTa, 48 men. Sometimes the parti- 
ciple is referred to the subtractive number, and the genitive 
absolute is formed ; as hog £s'ov«"o£ rpaxotfry he$ 9 in the 29th 
year. This usage, however, it will be remembered, does not 
take place in Homeric Greek.] 

[8. The cardinal numbers compounded with fuv, express 
1. Together; as, 4v*bw 9 two together ; <tCvr§itg, three together ; 
<fcff. 2. The signification of Latin distributives ; as <ft*rg$* 
aMpMog, taking f/ire< at a time, Od. i, 429. (Tuviuo ?f*ev, we 
were two together, by twos. Demosih. in Mid. tfuvcVo-Xox^S 
^yov, they led each two companies. Xen. Anab. 6. 3. Some* 
♦imes the prepositions xard, av^ 4tc. *re used.] 



2. 

Ordinal Numbery. 

• — 

! . Of the Ordinal Numbers, all under 20, except second, 
r+eventh, and eighth, end in ro<r. From thence upwards all end 
in otfrog. Thus, 1st. nefirog, (in speaking of two, *gor6g<>g) 9 2d. 
Je6rej>og 9 3d. t£*cos, 4th. <r&ra§*t>g and rirgoLTog, 5th. flrepurco£, 
6th. ftcr©*, 7tb, ££<fofjwf, and kSSopovrog, 8th. oyfoos, anJo/doarofr, 
:Hh. evvotTos, fvcwos, and c7va^, 10th. Sixwrtg, 11th. iv&xacof? 
12th. dwdixarog, dvudixarog and fooxai$&a**£', 13th. ^tfxeu&xal 
to?, and rgkog xai SsxoLTog, 14th. cetfragaxaitfsxacoc, and c&-a£- 
<ro£ xou Sixarog, &e. 20th f ejxoaV&V, 2 1st. «i$ xai fiW™*:, ffcfo-xA* 
-hwf<rr n and erxotfTog 1 tff&ros, 30th. Vfiaxo^fc, 4<5tb. rsMagaxotf* 
cog, 50th. cgvojxo^To'p, 60th. liftxorrof:, 70tb. S&Sofj.ijxotfroV, 80tb, 
J/JorjxoflVoV, 90th. IwSvrjxotfVo's, 100th. kxavodHg, 200th. &oxa« 
<fn<r<ro<:, 1000th. x'^'o*™^ 10,000th. pupotfa-of. 

2. The Greeks used the letters of the alphabet in their 
natural order to express a consecutive series, or marks of divi- 
sion. Thus the 24 books of the Iliad and Odyssey, are 
marked by the 24 letters, as the stanzas of the 119th Psalm 
are by the Hebrew letters. i 

[3. The Greeks, in order to express half or fractional num- 
bers in money, measures, and weights, used words compound* 
ed of the name of the weight, &c. (/mva, l€o\6g, caXavcov,) with 
the adjective termination ov, iov, oTov appended to it, and 
and placed before th© ordinal number of which the half 
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& taken ; as rgkw fyuraXavw, 2 J talents, i. e, the first a ta* 
lent, the second a talent, the third a half talent, Wrajrov fyxt- 
TctXavrov, 3£ talents, i. e. the first a talent, the second a talent, 
the third a talent, the fourth a half talent .: cfi'cov tyiidgaxiiov, 
2} drachmae : wagrov ^/xlfAvaiov, 3£ mime : eyvarov fyxi'fxvaiov, 
8£ minae So in Latin; Sestertius, two asses and a half, is 
shortened from Semistertius : the first an cfls, the second an 
As y the third a half As. (tertiu* semis,) From this must be 
distinguished, however, the phrase when those words are in 
the plural, and joined with the cardinal number : as *§ia 
raXavra, not talents, but three half talents, i. e. one talent 
and a half: news ^iraXavTa, five half talents, two talents and 
a half rvivre ^ui^vafa, 2£ min© : rg'ta fywf*vara, 1£ minse.] 




. Remarks en the Numerate. 
1. Cardinal Numbers. 

» 

Eig. 

[06s. 1. The feminine of elgin derived from tog, ice, iov • of 
which U or h still occurs in Homer, (II. <F, 437, f. 319, X' t 
174.) The dative fw for M occurs, however, only in //. £\ 
4*2. Hesiod, Th. 145, has estg for sTg. The oldest form of 
eTg, judging from analogy, must have been hg, which bears a 
resemblance to our English once. From the neuter of an old 
form u>s7g, may be derived the particle piv, signifying, accord- 
ing to its derivation, in the first place, while the particle & 
may have an analogy with S6o, and may denote in the second 
place."] 

[Obs. 2. Instead of.oufciV, fiyjoefe, an unattic and incorrect 
form is used by later writers.; as ouBeig, p.t\te\g. In these, 
however, the feminine resumes the 8. This last circumstance 
proves conclusively that it is wrong to consider these forms 
as^coming from oiks and pfas compounded with tig. It is in 
fact only the customary change of 6 into 0, before an aspirateu 
Some of the old Grammarians supposed ouSsig to come from oi5 
and Sttg, with which latter form (hey compared the pronoun 
dslva, but this derivation is opposed by tbe forms oiidspiu and 
wdirepog.] 

[Obs. 3. Ovdsig and u^dsig are often separated, and this sepa- 
ration increases their negative signification ; as ©W &<p' hog 
X£arq6sv<r?£, having been subdued not only by one, i. e» even fry 

4io one Efr, uAa, fv, from their very ntfurc, cao ft&ve no pi a- 
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rat ; but «5<fcfe and fA^fefe have otiivsc and ftij#vs<r. In the olaV 
er language, however, the use of the plural of these forms 
was frequently superseded, especially the dative case, by the 
forms otffafAoi, pfljdapoj, (vid. Steph. Thes. and Herod, 9, c. 58, 
oMive$ iv ovSafmtft.) The singular number, however, of these 
last mentioned forms was not in use, except in the adverbial 

cases ovodfxoVy fAT}&Xf£i7 , oufouxa.] * . 

• * ■ 

Aw. 

- ■ 

[Obs. 1. Suo is the Attic mode of writing. In Homer and 
Herodotus it is indeclinable : duoTv is the form for the genitive 
and dative ; SveTv is more rare, and is used only in the gehi- 
tive. Instead of fo*v, the Ionians said fry*. The dative 5v<rf 
is of rare occurrence.] 

[06*. 2?. Other old forms were, 5uo$, of which &w appa- 
rently is merely the dual ; and Sous, the same as fttftfof. 
These were both used also in the plural. " From tiotog come 
the substantive Sotij, doubt, and the verbs 5oia£w, £oo£gj; £v<W» 

[Obs. 3. "AfAqw accords with <5uw. In the old Poets it is 
frequently indeclinable ; otherwise, a^poTv is uaed in tbe ge- 
nitive and dative throughout the three genders.] 

2. Ordinal Numbers. 

[Obs. I . rfm*$;, another form for riraffn, occurs tf. ^T. 
615. Orf. /3'. 607 : WfMrro* is from the iEolic clfi^rs for«tfm : 
KMpartf is the more ancient form of ftftpof, and occurs Oef* 
x\ 81 : ty&aro? is also an old form of oyioo^, and is found Ocf. 
7'. ft06. Hesion £gy. 790:*fv&rof is the most ancient form, 
and occurs //. jS*. 3! 3. 6V*/?/?. /J/. 707 : hence come ffivgros, ft* 
(3*. 295. and the common Swatog : duuxaidtxartg is the older 
form. //«*. sg7 774.] 

[Obs. 2. Numerals in ouog are derived from' the ordinal 
numbers,- and answer to tbe question " on what day V 9 In 
other languages they can only be expressed by several words. 
Thus, devrsgwog. on (he second day : Mtttfog, on (he third day, 
SiWraibs, un the twentieth day, &c. There is, however, no 
such nuineral from rfjwros, but instead of it uvBruuxg may be 
used, on the first day. From comes rtgorsgaTog , which, 

however, is not referred to the person, but joined with 4pi{a ; 
M TjT vrgorsgaia foiga, on the day previous ; ttj udVs^&i'a V«'f«> 
on the day ufter.] " * 

[Obs. 3. A second class of derivatives are the numeral nouns,. 
with an abstract signification ; as, rj fiovas, f Ac unify ; «5uo^. f A« 
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number two ; rfife, ike number three, in ecclesiastical writers; 
the Holy Trinity ; so also, rBrgag 9 «svr*e (likewise «$tvrks and 
vsp*ras) t k%a$ t ktSo^ag, by fob*, ivvsag, dsxag, evlsxag, &c. The 
two numbers eixort and rjiaxovra, reject before this termination 
their pecular ending as far as x, thus; tlxag, rp&xag. All the 
remaining numbers adhere to the analogy, (and the compound 
Ones seldom appear) : as, *&f<fagaxov<rag, vsvrrpcovrag, SxaTovra*, 
X«>ua$, pvgtag, <fcc] 

[06*. 4. When other words are compounded with numerals, 
then for unity we have jxovo-, for 2 for 3 <rji-, for 4 rsrg a- ; 
as, M.ov6xe£ws t 6'ixtgug, «rfi>y;vov, <r£<o£o$, w^aywvos. All the re- 
maining numbers terminate generally in a or o, as irevrape* 
*f#t Wxotfoxawros, ^iXioraXavra.] 

[06$. 5, The numeral adverbs are as follows ; a-rag, once ; 
Otg, twice ; <rgig, thrice ; (all the remaining end in xig TBrgaxig 
four times ; itevrcvug ; 6xruxtg ivveaxig or Iwaxis ; elxotfaxig ; £xa- 
Tovraxif ; ^iXiaxic, dec] 

[Ota. 6. The multiplicative adjectives, are ; (WXpus, sim- 
pfc; &flrXofr, dot*6/«, r^nrXovs, triple; qWatfXoft, fourfold; 
™Tav\ovs,Jive-fold 9 dec] . 



PRONOUNS. 
Pronouns are divided into, 

1. Personal. 

ft}, thou. 
o5, of him. 



2. Possessive. 

(Toy, /Awe. 

* 

* * 

vu'tregog, a, or, owr, o/* 
/wo. 



3. Relative. 

8c, 5), 8, iiAo ; 



4. Demonstrative. 
oSrof, aSrri, roSro, ) . 
Si*, x6&8 f J thu ' 

ixshofyfi \ o, /&crf. 
atfrdc, 6, he, she, it. 
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5. Reciprocal. 
ep&vrov, of myself, 
rsuvrov, of thyself 
eavrov, of himself 
aXXjjAcw, of one another. 



6. Indefinites. 
rift ri, any. 
falvU) some one. 



Singular. 

G. efxov, or ftoO, 
D. ipo), or /aoJ, 

A 9 % # 



1. 



i 



A. jpj, or ft^. J 



Dual. 

N. A. p«T, Fy, 
G. D. wh % vyv. 



Singular. 
N. <rv, 
G. <roiii 

D. (TO J, 
A. (Tg. 

« 



Singular. 

N. — , 

G. o5, 

D. of, 
A. I. 



2*), thou. 
Dual. 



Plural. 
N. $/tt#f . 

G. fytfi*, 
D. ij/xi>, 
A. fjod^, 



Plurar. 

N. ftpifc 

N. A. r^fi'i (r$jj y G. fynwF, 
G. D. fl-<pw<v, g^wj. D. tyup, 

A. V(l&£, 



05, o/ fern. 
Dual. 

N. A. «r<pa;i, 

G. D» rQufo. 



Plurak 

N. (r$e7$) 
G. 

D. fl-^iVi ? 
A. flr^a^, 



2. 



Singular. 

G. o5, fc, 
A, 5jp. 



on, 

ft 



•f > 97? o, wfto, which, what. 

Dual. Plural. 

jN. oi, aV, &, 

N. A. S, &, d, G. fo, wy, fijri 

G. D. ofv, aft, ofp. D. off, afr, ofr. 

A. o$f, 
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OSW, ftCr*), nvro, is declined and prefixes 9 like the article r 
thus, 

• - - 

. . Singular. - 

M. F. N." 

N. o5ro$, aSr*j, - roSro, 

G. roirot/, rating, rovrov, 

D. ro6r<p, ratfrn, rotfrai, . 

A. iwo?, ratfrijp, rouro. 

Dual. 

N. A. rotfra, rubra,, rovru, 

G. D. rotiroir, rairaw, rofoat*. . 

Plural. 

• . » 

N. ouroi, aSrai, raSra. 

G. rourojv, rovruv, ntiruv, 

D. robots, rairmc, rotroif, 

A. roirovs, ravra^ ravra. 



*08s is compounded of the Article, and the Particle o*. 
It is declined like the Article throughout. 

AM* and hce7vo$ } are declined like fc, % o. 



From the personal pronouns and airoV, are 
-compounded, §iauvtqB. o-suvtov, savrov. 

Singular. * Plural. 

N; , , , in. . , , 

G. ictvrov, eoLvrns, lavrovJGJavrM, iavrSp, kocwQv, 
D. iaury, iavrji, iuvrtSADj^vroJcJavraJ^ iavroic, 
A. luvTw, eavrfa, iavro. \AJavrovs,iot,vrdfr suvrd. 

In like manner are declined Jfutvrou and <fs*mv, but in tfofe* 
Singular only : they want the Dual and PluraU 
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Dual. 

N. A. 
aXX^Xw, dXXjjXa, 
G. L>. 
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'AXXjjXuf. 



N. 



Plural. 



G. aXX<jX«i>, 
D. dXXqXoj?, aXXqXajf, 
cfcXXjjXo/v, aXX^XaiK.jA. «£XXijXot/f,dXX»}Xa$,<fcXXjjXa 



Singular. 



N. rfc 

G. nvoff, 

A. r<i(ei, 



N. 



4. 

TiV, any. 
Dual. 



Plural. 



N. A. 

G. D. rivoTv. 



N. o, 
G. roS, 
D. r«, 
A. rop, 



N. ripfc 
G. rivflf, 
D. wJ, 
W, A. ri*cfo 

A*iVa, $<me one. • 

Singular. Plural. 



N. 



rtvd, 



rtjSi rot?, fojyoc, 
r^*, ro\ va. 



G. rwv, dsfaojv, 
D. 
A. 



[It is sometimes also indeclinable ; as, <rov &rva, rov roif tofta, 
Anstoph. Thesm. 62«.] 



Remarks on the Pronouns. 

1. Personal Pronouns. 

[06s. 1. The Dialects of the Personal Pronouns, at large, 
are given in the Remarks on the Dialects, towards the end of 
the volume.] 

[06s. 2. In the genitive singular, Ijxou, tfoG, ou, are Attic 
contractions from the Ionic forms <tfo, so. When the 
genitive dative and accusative singular of iyd are emphatic, 
they are written s>ou, *>oi, ; otherwise pw, po/, ^. The 
Dual forms, vw, v<3v ; <f<po5, <fq>w ; are Attic. In the plural, 

3 
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(ftfif, JfAsfc, and tf(psr^ aro contractions from 4fi&t, Mfft <f<p£e£ ; 
and so of the other cases. In the Dative, however, a diffe- 
rent change occurs * ^fjwv and v^7v are contracted from ^i<ft y 
ufjLgVi, and have the v ipsXxuffnxov added. ] 

[Obs. 3, The pronoun ou is very seldom used in the Attic 
dialect ; since, in order to express a reflexive meaning, kuvrov 
takes its place. Among the Ionic and Epic writers, how- 
over, it is more frequently employed, not only in a reflexive 
sense, but also, and more generally, for the oblique cases of 

[06$. 4. According to Theodosius Alexandrinus, (ed. Goet- 
ling.) the ancient pronoun of the third person was i, whence 
the Latin is, «/u$.] 

2. Possessive Pronouns. 

[Obs. kog, *j, ov, occurs only in the singular in the Ionic 
ahd Doric writers, and in the poets ; og is an abbreviated form 
from hog : etywt-rsjos occurs only in the Ionic Poets, as also 
vulrsgog : r^iTSgog was used sometimes for ipog, as faslg for 
lyu : <r<psVs£os is sometimes used by the Attic poets for the 
pronoun possessive of the third person singular.] 

3. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

[06s. 1. In oSs, the enclitic 5s is annexed only to give great- 
er strength. Instead of this 8s % the Attics also annex the syl- 
lable if; a9 W»> which is analogous to the Latin 
hicce.] 

[Obs. 2. In the pronoun olrog, the Ionians frequently in- 
sert s before the termination of the case, as 
rouriwg. The Attics annex an i to this pronoun in all cases 
and genders, to give a stronger emphasis ; as ourotfi, aurij?. 
In the neuter, this i took the place of o and a ; as touti, rauri. 
For the same reason the. Latins annexed met, te, pte, ce ; as 
egomet, lute y meapte, hicce. Hence obrotii is only used in an 
absolute designation, ourog with reference also to a pronoun 
relative which follows it.] 

[Obs. 3. Instead of i the syllables y\ and Si are annexed to 
the case which end in a short vowel, for the same purpose ; 
as TOVT971, rawayi, «rov<ro<5f. This appears only to have been 
used in familiar discourse, as it occurs in the comic writers 
alone. 'Oil also does not occur in the tragedians. From 
this we must distinguish the 1 which the Attics and Ionians 
frequently annex to the dative plural, as T6uroi<n, ra&ratih*] 

[Obs. 4. Some adjectives ^compounded with ovthg follow its 
declension, but reject the r throughout, as rotfouros, cotfomj, 
Tc(fouro, from Totfoj from <ro7o£ : *nXi- 
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houtos, TijXjxaum, t*j\ixouto, from T*j\txo£. The i paragogicum 
is often annexed to these also, as toioutovi, toiojtoh ; Toiowrail, 
•roiauTat.] 

[Obs. 5. i he Attics sometimes use toutov for tojto ; as tou- 
Tov-jrg'Xayog, Pausan. 8. 54. (See t)bs. 9. below.) So also, 
to^outov for cofouTo, and toioutov foTToioOTo. Xen. (Syroy. 1. 1. 
Thucyd. 2. 60. In like manner, to aXXov for to aXXo, Arrian. 
Exp. Alex, i . I Si.] 

[Obs. 6. s'xslvos has also the i paragogicum ; as, Usnotfi, £xsr- 
voui, ^xsivov*. For sxfi.voc, the Ionian* and likewise the Attic 
tragic writers used xeivog. I he J£olians said x?jvos. The 
Dorians *$jvo$.] 

[06j. 7. Autos was used for the third person ; and yet it 
has the proper *ignifieation of /ie, she. tt, only in the oblique 
cases ; and even in the^e only when they stand after some 
other word or words in the clause. In the nominative, and 
in the oblique case s when these last tea in a clause, it signi- 
fies, not he or hint, but he himself, himself &c. ; thus sdwxev ecu- 
wig, he nave to (hem ; q\>x sw^axas. aurov $ //ton Aasf tiof se*w him : 
but auYo£ £<p*j, he himself *aid it : Ta^eyg'vovTo auroi, f Aey them- 
selves wtre present : auTov ew^axa, / /tape s*tn fae person him- 
self : avroTg Ifyjxe, fte to persons themselves ; &c« 
When the article immediately precedes, the phrase means 
the same ; as o* aMg dv^, rae same man : ffo outd or t«uto, the 
same thing,] 

[Obs. 8. auTou, auT#, cturov, &c. with the rough breathing 
on the initial syllable, are not from auros immediately, but 
are contracted for lauTou, £av<rw, eaurov &c] 



4. Reciprocal Pronouns. 

[Obs. 1. These pronouns are not compounded of Jj&g, ci, 
e, and cu3to£, but of eWo, tftfo, £o, old gniitive forms for JfAou, tfov, 
ou. These pronouns never occur in Homer as one vowel, 
but separate, as £p£ c.utov, <fs auTov, g auVov, &c. In HerO- 
do*'^ they are separated and transposed; as, auVou Jf*eu, auTw 
UiOi &c. The Attics separate or transpose, when they wish 
to convey a reflexive meaning: for it is observable, that in 
the^o compound pronouns, unless thus arranged, auros loses its 
peculiar force ; thu*, (fcuurov means thee merely, but outov <fe, 
thee thyvelf] 

[Obs. 2. Properly, according to their composition only 
the genitive of these pronouns should have been in use. ft 
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ib owing to arbitrary usage, that ipio, trio, and £o, are com 
pounded with other cases of purog besides the genitive.] 

[Obs. 3. Whenever there is need of a plural tor Ifjuaurou, and 
tfs&urov, the parts of the compound are declined separately ; 
as fyjtffr avroi, vpsTg avroJ, fjjxww aurwv, u/blwv aJrwv, &c] 

6. Indefinite Pronouns. 

[06*. 1. The Indefinite n<:, as being an enclitic, is common 
]y used without an accentual mark ; the interrogative rfe 
(who?) has the accent always on the i in the dissyllable 
cases, (<n'vg£, r*Vi,) and is thereby distinguished, as also in the 
nominative singular, by the invariable acute accent, from the 
indefinite ri£.] 

[Obs. 2. The Ionian* said for rivos, civi, &c. Wo, and con- 
tracted, rsu. Dat. ri<fj. Gen. pi. «*&jv, Dat. rgoif, cgWi. The 
Attics contracted nvos into «-ou, -ivi into *ru 9 in all the gen- 
ders, and wrote them without an accent. In the plural they 
used only rivwv, <riai. There existed also different forms of 
the pronouns rig and «o$. The (Jram ariuns say, that from 
nv6$ a new nominative n'o$, n'ou, nV was formed ; and from 
this, acccording to them, came rov, by the Ionians resolved in- 
to rg'o and rsw.J 

6. Remarks on the combination of 6V and cif. 

[Obs. 1. The indefinite ri$ is sometimes subjoined to the 
relative og, and a new form arises, with the signification, who. 
soever, which has each of its constituent parts separately 
declined ; as oVri£, *jn$, o n, (or o, n f to distinguish it from 
on, Mar.) Gen. ounvo$, ?<frivo£, ouriwog ; Dative Jtivi, jjtivi, Jrivi ; 
&c] 

[OA*. 2. Homer says I -rig, for oVng, and retains, with the 
rest of the Ionic writers, the o unchanged in all the cases, as 
orev f J)J. f. *-'4. and orrso, orreu, O*/. a. I z>4. j/« 377. 121. 
for ourivog, ?tfnvo£. S> also in the dative orec*, //. 6. 664. Ac- 
cus. Snva, 0</. d'. 204. Nom. PI. .Neut. 6r*va, // ^ 450. Gen. 
oreojv, Orf. x'. d9, &c. The Attics retained this in the genitive 
and dative singular ; as oVou, orw, for ounvos, JVivi. The form 
oVwv, however, also occurs, Xm. Anab. 7. 6. and likewise 
ororfi in Sophocles and Aristophanes.] 

[Obs. 3. Instead of the neuter plural ariva, Homer and 
Herodotus have atftfa, from the Doric <rd for nva; The Attics 
instead of this say arret. This last, however, must not be 
confounded with arret, which th«* Attics used in certain com- 
binations, particularly with adjectives, for the neuter plural 
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nva ; as aXV arra, foef &rra, ToiaCr' arret, and for which the 
form a<f(fa occurs, Orf. r. 218.] 



VERB. 

Verbs are of two kinds ; 1. in f2, 2. in MI. 

[Verbs in ft are either such as have a consonant before w 3 
or such as have a Vowel, a, e, o, before it. The former are 
called barytone verbs ; because they have the acute accent 
on tho penultima, and the last syllable necessarily has the 
grave accent, (/3a£uv rovov,) not expressed in writing : the lat- 
ter are called pnre % or contracted, verbs, because oj is con- 
tracted by the Attics into one vowel with the preceding : they 
are also styled circumflex verbs, because, after contraction, the 
w receives a circumflex ; as quXlu, <piXw. These, however, 
are not at all different from the barytons, since it is merely 
required to contract in the present and imperfect.] 

Verbs have three Voices ; the Active, Passive, 
and Middle : Five Moods ; Indicative, Imperative, 
Optative, Subjunctive, and Infinitive : 

Nine Tenses ; Present, imperfect, Perfect, Plu- 
perfect, First and Second Future, First and Se- 
cond Aorist, and, in the Passive, Pauk-post-futu- 
rum : 

Three Numbers ; Singular, Dual, and Plural. 

[Obs. 1. The older Grammarians, and the earliest modern 
ones, reckoned fourteen conjugations; seven of barytone 
verbs, according to the characteristic consonant of the pre* 
sent tense, and the formation of the future ; three of verbs 
circumflex ; and four of verbs in fw. 1. Barytone verbs. 1st. 
in ft, <p, flrr, Future ^. 2d. in y, x, ^, xr, Future £. 3d. 
in 0, t, Future in <r. 4 th. in £, tftf, <rr, Future g or <f. 5th. 
in X, fA, v, f, Future oj. 6th. w pure, as cu)w, Future <f. 7th. 
in g and Future 4j<fw. II. Verbs circumflex. 1st. ew. 2d. 
in aw. 3d. inow. III. Verbs in jxi. 1st. in r/xi, tjs, Infin. 
^ f vai. 2d. in TjfAi, 1^, Infin. avai. Sd. in wjuti, Infin. ova*. 4th. 
in uf/,i, Infin. i3vai. The modern and more simple division 
takes its origin from Vervey and Weller.] 

8* 
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[OBSERVATIONS 

OK THE 

VOICES OF THE GREEK VERB. 



The Active and Passive Voices having nothing very peco- 
iiar in their signification, as compared with those of the Latin 
language ; we shall confine ourselves, therefore, to a conside- 
ration of the Middle Voice. 

The Middle Voice, in Greek, is so called, because it has a 
middle signification b tween the Active and Passive Voices, 
implying neither action nor passion simply, but an union, in 
some degree, of both. Middle Verbs may be divided into 
Five Classes, as follows : 

1. In Middle Verbs of the Fir*t Class, the action of the 
Verb is reflected immediately back upon the agent ; and hence 
Verbs of this ( lass are exactly equivalent to the Active Voice 
joined with the Jlccusaliie of the reflexive Pronoun ; as Xouc\ 
I wash another ; Xwopai, I wash myself; the same as Xouw gpcu> 

*7CV. 

2. InTVIiddlo Verbs of the Second Class, the "age nt is the re- 
mote object of the action of the Verb, with respect to whom 
It takes place ; so that Middle Verbs of this Class ar,e equi- 
valent to the Active Voice with the Dative of the reflexire 
Pronoun (cactus, tfsaurw, kuhru) ; as ctigeiv, to take up any thing 
fur anothtr. in order to transfer it U» another; a\£i~d$a\, to take 
up in order to keep it one's self, to transfer to one's self 
J fence Verbs of this Class carry with them the idea of a 
thing's being done for one's self 

3. Middle verbs of the Third Class express an action which 
took place at the command of the agent, or with regard to it ; 
which is expressed in English by to came. In other words, 
this Class may be said to signify, to cause any thing to be done ; 
as ygoupw, I write, ^gaqpoo-cci, J cause to be n rilten ; I cause the 
name, as of an accused person, to be taken down in writing by 
the magistrate bejore whom the process is carried, or simply, J 
accuse. 

4. The Fourth Class of Middle Verbs includes those which 
denote a reciprocal or mutual action ; as <fcr/v5ert«i, to maki 
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libations along with another, to make mutual libations, i. e. to 
make a league ; SiaXCstfdai, to dissolve along with another, to 
dissolve by mutual agreement. To this class belong Verbs sig* 
nify ing " to contract," " quarrel," 14 contend," &c. 

5. The Fifth Class comprehends Middle Verbs of the First 
Class, when followed by an Accusative, or some other Case ; 
in other words it embraces all those Middle Verbs which de- 
note an action reflected back on the agent himself, and which 
are at the same time followed by an Accusative, or other Case, 
which that action farther regards ; as/dvafxvatfdco n, to recall 
any thing to one's own recoiled ion, 

6. As regards the Tenses of the Middle Voice, the student 
will take notice,— 

(a) That the Future Middle has usually an Active, some* 
times a Passive sense, while the F uture Passive has seldom, 
if ever, the signification of the Middle. 

(b) In many Verbs the Aorist Passive has a Middle signifi- 
cation. In such Verbs, either the Aorist Middle is obsolete 
or rare, or else it has one of the meanings of the Verb, and 
generally the original one, appropriated to itself, and the Pas- 
sive Aorist another : thus, the Aorist Passive tfTctXrjvai, is at- 
tached with the medial signification to <r<r£XXs<r0ai, to journey ; 
whereas cfTSj'tarfdai, the proper Aorist middle, belongs only to 
tfTiWstfQcu, to clothe, one's self or send for. 

(c) The Perfect Middle, in some Verbs, supplies the place 
of the Perfect Active, this latter Tense being obsolete on ac- 
count of euphony ; as sxrova, cbojxoct, e'tfiropa, \i\oirfa,otdot, xi- 
wovda, <shoxa, &c. In many verbs, however, the Perfect Mid- 
dle is found with an Intransitive meaning, clearly based upon, 
and deduciblo from, its Middle meaning. To understand the 
examples wHicb follow, the student will bear in mind the pe- 
culiar force orthe Perfect Tense of the Verb in all the 
Voices, viz. its reference to a continued action. Thus : 

"Aj vi j.i y I break. Perf. Middle, saya, I have caused myself to 
be broken, (by not offering, for example, sufficient 
resistance,) and I continue broken, i. e. / am broken. 

'Avoiyw, I open. Perf. M. dve'wya, I have caustd myself to be 
opened, (speaking, for example, of a door which 
does not offer sufficient resistance in remaining 
shut,) and I continue open, i. e. I stand open. 

\EysJ$a, I awaken. Perf. M. tygtyoga, I have awakened my* 
self, and continue awake, i. ©♦ / am awake. 
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v EXirw, I give hopes. Perf M. SoX**, / have given myselj 
hopes, and I continue in hopes, i. e. / hope. 

"OXXujxi, I destroy. Perf. M. oXwXa, I have destroyed or ruin- 
ed myself \ and I continue ruined, i. e» / am undone. 

n^vufjii, I fix. Perf. M. iriwya, / Aave /Sxea* myself, and con- 
tinue fixed, i. e. / am ^ar^rf. 

M£vw, / remain. Perf. M. j^^wva, f taiv* caused myself to rt* 
main, and I continue remaining, i. e. / persevere* 
The perfect Active, fWf^vtjxa, merely signifies, / 
have remained. 

llf aotfw, / do. Perf. M. vivgaya, I have caused myself to do, 
1 have acted in such a way as to do ; hence irtnepaya 
xaAws, / have caused vysetf to do well, I have acted 
in such a way as to do well, and I continue to do welly 
i. e. I do well, I am fortunate, or prosperous. 

* 

The list might be extended farther, but a sufficient number 
of examples have been cited to show that the Perfect Middle 
can only obtaiu its Intransitive meaning through its Middle 
one. It seems therefore incorrect to term it, as some Gram* 
marians have done, the Second Perfect Active. 

(d) The Perfect md Pluperfect Passive are often used in 
a Middle sense. This appears in general to be the case, 
when the corresponding Middle Tenses are either obsolete or 
rare.] 



[The Doctrine of the Moods and Tenpos will 
bo given at the end of the Syntax.] # 

The Verb 'Ei^i, to be. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. - 
Present Tense. 



Sing, dfil, elg or el itrri, 

I am, thou art, he is, 

Dual. irr6h » farov, 

you two are } they two are. - 

Plur. frfifr, Jari, WW, 

we are 3 ye arc, they are. 
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Imperfect, Ivm. 
S. fa, % or fa v 

P. 'h[JLev< ! ^r$, i-aF, 

Future, fooftai, / irtfl 
S. Zero pah i<rjh fc«rai, 

P. g<ro^*0a, %<re<r0B f itrovrai. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present and imperfect, JWi, fAott. 
S. JWi or ?<ro, Zttw, 

D. &rrov, irrojv, 

P. iforf, 1 2o-rw<ra^. 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Present and Imperfect, * figy, / might be. 

S9I it V 

P. shfjLeV) ewe, e*n*<x>* or efry, 

Future, ia-oipw, I would be. 



vS. ia-olfjLfiVi Stojo, gVoiro, 

D. ^(roifjLsQoh 'itroHrtiov, infolhif, 
P. fooipeda, 'icourQe, 'Io-qivto. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present and Imperfect, & / may be. 

ST T 7 

D. fr-oy, ^roy, 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present and imperfect. 
*Tvaj, to be. 
Future, 
ifffflai^fo be about to be: 
PARTICIPLES. 
Present. 
N. a)y f ofrr a, ov $ imig. 

Future. 

N. ia-oTuvoft itrofiivri, eripevov, about to be. 
G. i(ro/xboy, ivoitiiqs, srofAStov- 



Remarks on 'El/il 

^ [Obs. 1. The root of si>i is the old verb £w ; hence gfe and 
efin the second person, of which, however, if is more used 
than the other. It h remarkable that the form sl^u is actual- 
ly an Mohc one, received into the common dialect. From 
iu the form foi properly arose. The Boeotians, however, a 
branch of the iEoliana, used si for f), and hence said slpi for 
v?/x<> which was copied into the Attic and common dialects.] 

[06«. 2. The original form of the imperfect, appears to 
have been, la, sag, le, &c. //. 321. I. 887. Herod. I. 187,. 
&c. Instead of this, Homer has also ?a, //. g. 808, &c. 
which was probably a purer Ionic form than the first. From 
this old imperfect, an^e by contraction the Attic fo, 
&c. ; thus, 2a contracted ; gas contr. ; c's contr. ^ ; and, 
with the v fye/ocutfmov, ?w ; which form is more common than 

[06s. 3. Instead of Jfe, the Attics more commonly said 
4a ; instead of fcov, ^riv, they used more frequently ^cvov, 
"5<rrtiv; and in the plural ftfci for ifrs. In the third person 
plural, $v, occurs for ?}Vav in an inscription in JEschines in 
Ges. p. )73, and also in Hesiod. Th. 321. herod. 5. 12 ; but 
particularly in the Doric, as in Epicharmus, an. Athtn. 2. p. 
250, &c] 



- 
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[Obt. 4. &ofuu, the future of i is borrowed from the 
middle. In the second person singular, it has also !<rsi fur y i<t% 
and in the third person, sffrai by contraction for ftftrai ; this 
form Itfrai is the one most commonly used.] 

[06$. 5. A pluperfect form, as it is called, is generally add- 
ed in grammars ; as. %jwjv % fat, fro ; ^/xsdov, jjtfdov, T^tjv ; ^ff. 
da, ^<fte, ^vto. This, however, is properly an imperfect mid- 
dle, and does not make its appearance in the best grammars : 
it is disapproved of by the Grammarians. ] 

[Obs. 6. Instead of in the imperative, there was also 
an old form §<ro, or !<r<ro, O*/. a. /. GO. from which the 
other persons are derived almost regularly. The student 
will be careful not to confound this with a form similar 
to it in every respect as regards appearance, viz. fadi the im- 
perative of fryjfAJ, contracted from itfatfi, and borrowed by si- 

/ know. — The form £<r<rwv for stfToxfav, occurs in Xeno* . 
phon, Cyrojj. 4. t>. and 8. b.] 

[Obs, 7. The form tlev is given in all grammars along with 
i'iVav. It is, in fact, the most frequently used of the two. It 
occurs also adverbially in the sense of the Latin tttol well, 
be it so ! and appears to have been retained in the language 
of common life from the old si's for snj, with v i<psXxv<fcix6v ; 
for the sense requires the singular, not the plural. It is met 
with chiefly in PJato and Aristophanes.] 



Verbs in £2. 

There are four Conjugations of Verbs in 
distinguished by the termination of the First Fu- 
ture. 

The First Conjugation in 4,0/, as rtarw, tv-^qj* 

The Second in f as Xsya/, Xeg w. 

The Third in <rw, as rf<w, t'«tu. 

The Fourth* in a liquid before w, as ^cSXXw. 



General Observations. 

[Obs. 1. When the First Person Plural ends in f*ev, the Dual 
has no first person. The tenses to which this remark applies 
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are, all those of the Active voice, together with the Aorists 
oF the passive.] 

06*. 2. In the Present, Perfect, and Future of the Indica- 
tive, and all the Subjunctive, the third person plural ends in 
Ci or rat ; and the second and third persons Dual are the 
same. 

06s. 3. The Imperfect, Pluperfect, and the two Aorists of 
the Indicative, together with all the Optative, form the Dual 
in ov, tjv, [hlmsley however, on Aristoph. Acharn, 773. says, 
that the 2d and 3d persons Dual were always alike.] 



ACTIVE VOICE. 

1. The Principal Parts. 

Pres. rvrru. 1st. Fut. rtf^w. Perf. rfov$a. 

2d. Aorist, %tvtov. 

2. The Moods and Tenses. 

Imper. Opt. Subj. Infin. Part. 



Present. 
I m perf. 
1 st Fut. 
1st. Aor. 
Perfect. 
Pluperf. 
2d Aor. 
2d Fut. 



Indie. 

Itvvtw 

rervtpx ) 
lrtrb$e\v > 

?7W0P 



rthr-e 

* • 




'GJ 


'61V 


-uv * 


■ 


'OlfJU 


-OJ 


-SiV 

-a* 


-OJV 






-w 






rvr-e 


-Olftl 


'OJ 


-it* 

-eTv 


-wv 
'Si/. 



3. Numbers and Persons. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present, I strike. 



D. 

P. rvvrofjLEV, 



rvrrerov, 
rvrrere. 



rvzreroir, 
rvTrrovirti 
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Imperfect, / was striking. 

p • hu*rsro9, ert/arrlttjv, 

First Future, / sAatf tfrtfc. 

p ru^^oF, rjhLrot, 

First Aorist, I struck. 

S. ?rt/xj,a, 'irvfas, ' %rv^ 

p - f iru^arov, Irv^drr^ 

Perfect, I have struck. 

S. rlrucpa. rku<pac, ' reruQe, 

2' , rsrvPcirov, tstvQoltov. 

r. rervQuiiev, Terupare, rervQutri. 

• ■ 

Pluperfect, / Aa</ s/rwc£. 

S. IrertQeiv, <r«rt>0*ic, irsrv&h 

[}• " ireTopstrov, haroQsirtiv, 

r. irtTtj<pei(it», irervQeirs, lr«ri/<pff«rai>. 

Second Aorist, / 

* * > 

S- frtwo*, gruTfc, Iran, 

p , ' irvverov, irvTrirw 

" trvirofiev, hvvere, 'irvrov. 

Second Future, / sAaff tfnfo. 
*• rwovpsvi rvvelrs, rvxovffi. 

9 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present, strike. 

S. rvrre, rwrreroj, 
D. rv*r$rov, rvvrkrutv, 
P. rfarere, rvvrkrutr&v. 

First Aorist, strike. 

S. t6^/OV 9 ru-^/droj, 
D. 7v\Larovi rv^druv, 
P. riyare. rv^drojtrav, 

Perfect, have struck. 

S. rirvtyi rsrv$er», \ I 

D. nriiQeroP, rervQkrw, 
P. rorupfr*, , wt^irfit/rap. 

Second Aorist, $*ri&<?. 

S. rtJsrf, rasrsVft;, 
D. rtfawop, rtmVwp, 

P. river rtwriTwa? 

* • 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 

■ 

Present, / might be striking. 

S. rvvroiph rvvroie rvvroi, 

D. 7U5nro*rois rvirroirw. 

P. rvTrroipsv, . Tt^roir*, rtorroKv. 

First Future, I might hereafter strike. 
S. ruj/oi/**, rtnj/o/c, | rv-^oty 

P. ri^tf/Lev, rv^oire, rv^oisv. 

First Aorist, I might have struck. 

D. r^airoy, rv^irni;. 

P. rv-^aipev, rv^curs, rv^atev. 
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iEolic First Aorist. 



we been striking. 

S. rervpoiph rerv<PoK, rervpoi, 

^ rfirt/(poiroy, rsruQQWqv. 

P. TervQomtv, „ r*rwpoire, Tervpotsv. 

Second Aorist, / m/g-Af /wwe s*rt«& 

P. TVKOifASifi rvvoirs. Tuzoiev. 

* Second Future, / sfow/rf hereafter strike 

S. TVTroTfjLij * tvttoJc, tvkoT, 

& rtwoTrois . ri/*wjjp, 

P. rwoTfAsv, rvvoirs, rwroTsv. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, / may strike. 

First Aorist, / may fowe struck. 

P. tv^/o^i/, rt/^r*, nnj>a<n. 

Perfect, / may Aava striking. 
S. tstvQu, rerv<pfig, rsrvQfr 
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. ' . Second Aorist, / may have struck. 
S. rvzuy twph rv*& 

P. rrfffftz/xffp, 7vvnre, . Twain- 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, ruirre 11/, /o strikes 
First Future, rt)*J,6ip, /o be going to strike. 
First Aorist, rikj/ai, /o ftatrc struck. 
Perfect, 7erv$6*a,. to have been striking. 
Second Aorist, Tvrehi to have struck. 
Second Future, rvveh, to be going to strike- 

PARTICIPLES. 

■ • • 

G. 7iirrovro$, TvwToua-n^ Twrovros, & 
First Future, going to strike. 

First Aorist, having struck. 

N. ru^a^, T'Jx^aora, rvyLcw, 

G. r6\j/a*ro$, rt/4/a<ri2f* T * tv^owtoz. 

Perfect, wAo has been striking. 

N. wt*0ft)c> rervtpvtoy TervQoc, 
G. reTvporosj T6tv<Pv',ois, rervQoTQS* 

Second Aorist, having struck. 

N. swwf, . rusroEura, rt/aw, 
G. rwdyro^, jwowrije, rtwo'i/ro^. 

Second Future, going to strike. 
N. rt/f«f, ruffowa, rvvovp, 
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General Observation. 

Obs. In the English expression of the tenses, &c. much 
precision is not to be expected. Their use and signification 
depend on the conjunctions and participles to which they are 
joined. The optative, for example, which, in its genuine 
sense, i. e. « expressive of a wish, is never joined with av, is 
seldom used in the potential *ense without it. [Again, the 
first and second aorist participles are rendered by having, 
when in fact the English language has no aorist participle, 
and having is the form of its perfect participle. If we were 
required to give a strict translation to an aorist participle, 
and such an one as would conform nearest to the idiom of our 
language, we should be compelled to use a tense of a verb 
thus, <touto <KQw<ias cwrfjXdev, is commonly rendered, having done 
this he departed, when in fact it should be, when he did this, 
he departed. So raZra oLxoj(fas efvev, when he heard these 
things he said. Sometimes a conjunction may be inserted in 
English, as ISav 62, i^Spa^s xoj xataXaxra, and he saw and ran 
?nd.kept barking.] 



AUGMENT. 

• * » 

Of the Nine Tenses, 

Three receive an Augment continued through 
all the Moods : viz. the Perfect, Pluperfect, and 
Paulo-post-Futurum. 

Three receive an Augment in the Indicative 
only : viz. the Imperfect, and the two Aorists. 

Three receive no Augment : viz. the Present 
and the two Futures. 

There are Two Augments ; the Syllabic, when 
the Verb begins with a Consonant ; the Tempo- 
ral, when the Verb begins with a vowel. The 
Syllabic is so called, because it adds a Syllable 
to the word ; the Temporal, because it increases 
the time or quantity of the initial vowel. 
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[Obs. 1. In Homer, Hesiod, and other old Poets, the use of 
the Augment is very fluctuating. The same word occurs 
sometimes with the Augment, and sometimes without it, while 
other words again have it regularly. This diversity does not 
appear to have been caused by the revisers, the Gramma- 
rians, or tita»criber» ? since the restoration of consistency in 
this respect would entirely destroy the measure and rhythm 
of the verses. In Herodotus and other prose writers, the 
Augment is almost regular, but it in also sometimes omitted. 
Tho Attics again observed it regularly, except in passages of 
the poets where the language was formed upon the model of 
the ancient language, as, for example, in the chorusses of the 
Dramatic writers.] 

[Obs. 2. The Augment appears originally to have consisted, 
in all cases, of the prefix f, as well in words beginning with a 
vowel as in those which began with a consonant. Thus^we 
still find in the old Ionic Poets, iowpdrj for fypdij ; sstfTo for flirro, 
&c. This kind of Augment occurs more rarely in Herodotus, 
and only in certain words ; as, kavSavs, ftxfe, SaXwxa, iogyss, 
&c. On the other hand we find in him, ofxa, oixws, for the Ho- 
meric I'oixa, £ojxw£. The Attics retained this e in some words ; as, 
for example, in lafs, iay>], caywg, from ayw frango, to distinguish 
them from *i£a. &c. from ityu fero : in £aXuxa and laXw : in 
I'oixa, ciXflra, sogya, because in these three the characteristic of 
the perfect middle, oi and o, could net be effaced : but particu- 
larly in verbs beginning with a vowel which is not capable oi 
being lengthened, as ewdouv, eW/xcci, from wdsw ; £wvoujut,7jv, ewr r 
jxai, from wv&/x«i ; £oiJpouv, from ou^tV. Afterwards, however, 
the usage was thus far determined, that e wa.> only prefixed to 
verbs which began with a consonant ; while in others begin- 
ning with a vowel, it coalesced with a long vowel or a diph- 
thong. The first is called, as has been already stated, the 
Syllabic Augment, the latter the Temporal] 

Obs. 3. The Augment serves to prevent ambiguity ; eJso 
the Imperfect twtts. would be confounded with the Imperative, 
and the First Aorist <ru-^ag with the Participle. 




1. Syllabic Augment. 

* * * • 

RULES. 

I. The Imperfect and the Two Aorists simplj 
prefix an s, as hvrrot, Itv^k, frvvo»> 
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2. The Augment of the Perfect tense is form- 
ed by repeating the initial consonant of the verb, 
and by annexing an e, as rervQa,. This repetition 
of the initial consonant is called Reduplication. 
If the initial consonant be an aspirate, then, ac- 
cording to the rules of Euphony, instead of the 
aspirate, the corresponding smooth must be used, 
as Wkia, I love, perfect, **0fX*j*a, not QiQlknza ; 
6vu, I sacrifice, perf. rsdvxa, not GiOvzoi. 

3. The Augment of the Pluperfect is formed 
by prefixing e to the Reduplication of the Per- 
fect, as ireruQttv. 

4. The Paulo-post-fiiturum, which is formed 
from the Perfect, has the reduplicative augment 
like that tense, as Tsrv^opoii. 



Exceptions and Remarks. 

- * 

Obs. 1. . / 

[ 1 . In Verbs beginning with £, after the augment £ is Jou 
bled, as l'i*ru, I cast, imperfect, IJJmwov ; gew, / flow, imper- 
fect, £{?£sov.] 

[2. In the three verbs /3ojXg]xgu, / wi// f (SJvaacu, / am able, 
jaJXXgj, I am about, the Attics often 'prefix the temporal instead of 
tha syllabic augment as ^ou\o>>jv, ^uvajjirjv, ^gXXov. .There 
appears indeed to be some analogy between these verbs in 
point of meaning.] 

[8. The Ionians, and all the Poets except the Attics, often 
omit the augment in the imperfect, pluperfect, and the two 
aorists ; as xafovro, for ixaiovro ; rvQeHfav for irsTutpSKfav ; d$%arc 
for idigaro ; for s6r\. In the pluperfect this is done even 
in prose.] 

[4. In Homer, Hesiod, and other poets, the second aorist 
active and middle often receive the reduplication, and retain 
it throughout the moods ; as xsxupov xexafjwo ; for ixotfAov, xa- 
W ; from x<x,uvw ; iritfrfov, rfstfiterV ; for IVidov, ffifafv ; from *sr- 
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Obs. 2. 

1. If the verb begin with £, the perfect and pluperfect do 
not take the reduplication, but the £ is doubled, and s prefix- 
ed, as £*Vtw, e'^i^a. [zu</. Obs. 1. Rule 1. Homer, however, 
has gsjuirwfAiva, O/. £ . 59.] 

2. When a verb begins with a double consonant, instead 
of tho reduplication, e alone is used, as £*]t&), ^T*jxa, g&, 

3. In most cases also where the verb begins with two con- 
sonants, no reduplication takes place, but e alone is used ; as 
aVei'fw, eVflra^jJuxi ; <pdsi£w, eydagxa ; x<n£w, Ixna'fj.ai. 

[To this last, however, there are exceptions. 1 • When 
a verb begins with two consonants, the first of which is a mute 
and the second a liquid, the general rule operates ; as /foupw,? ;- 
/£<x(pa ; Ww, ff&rvs-jxa ; xXi'vw, xfoXjxa. But yv, and often ? X, 
assume only a single s, as yv'w{i'£w, tyvuigHfuai ; xarayXcori'^w, 
jcmiyXwTifl'fi.^voff. 2. The verbs xraopiaj, and fxvaofxai, are also 
exceptions, and form xsxn-iuai, fji^v^ai. 3. The irregular 
perfect irixroLpat, must also be excepted.] 

[4. In verbs beginning with X and ft, the lonians, Attics, 
and others, are accustomed to put ei for Xs and jjls, as Xa^avw, 
perf. ei'Xn^a for Xs'X^(pa; jxsjgofjLai, peif. £ijxa£jxai for fi^|jLaf)MU.] 

5. The Perfect of Latin verbs also sometimes takes a re- 
duplication, as do, dedi ; pungo, pupvgi ; larigo, tctigi, &c. 
[It is worthy of notice, that all the verbs which have this re- 
duplication in the perfect, made it anciently in s, proving this 
therefore to be a manifest derivation from the Greek form. 
Thus, in the early state of the Latin language, they said, ac- 
cording to the authority of Aulus Gellius, manor di y peposci, 
pepugi, spespondi, &c. Some verbs we perceive still retain 
jthis e ; in others it is changed. Gellius states that Cicero and 
Cissar both used these old forms.] 



II. Temporal Avgmenl. 

The Temporal Augment in general changes 

€ 

a into ti, as &yu, %<yov. 

s into n, as &x/£<w, jj>.jrj£of, 
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i into r, as Tzavop. 

o into as ora^w, #ara£ov. . 

into as pCgi£6/> uQgiZpv. 
oli into i» f as ai'^o;, jifov. 
at; into as ocd^dvu, jjt/faiw. 
ev into ?jt;, as ff^a/xoci, 
o* into ^, as o/*i£a, wxi£o*. 

-s is changed in some verbs into f j, as Sf^, i I^w. 
£o is changed into as Jcgrot^w, edjgrci£ov. 

[Of the other vowels already long, & usually 
becomes *j ; while *j, i, a, admit no augment 
whatever ; as, YiTTdopou, ^rrdj^nh fyrriyMh & C J 



Exceptions and Remarks. 

J I . All these changes from the long to the short vowel, 
their origin in the coalescing or contracting of (he syllabic 
augment s with (fie initial vowel of the verb ; as iayov, tfy%v ; 
foXwigov, f\m?ov. Among these contractions, those of £5 into 
% and so into w, are not so much in conformity with the com- 
mon rule of contractions, as that of es into ei.] 

2. The verbs which change s into si, are the following : 



law, IXxuw, iguu. 

sdw, £irw, itfnau). 



[Of these, the verb £Vw has given rise to much discussion. 
While some consider it merely as another instance of the 
change of s into ft, others maintain that £iVa, s/irov, &c. do 
not properly come from f«rw, but from the form with the 
first syllable lengthened after the manner of the Ionians ; for 
they assert, that, if it bo viewed as coming from eVw, st would 
bean augment, and would be retained throughout the moods 
contrary to all analogy.] 
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[3/ In general where the augment would interfere with eu- 
phony, or proiinrr confusion, we rind it omitted, and the verb 
remaining unchanged. The following instances are particu- 
larly worthy of notice. 

j [Verbs in a: So augment takes place in Wigopat, cMsVtfw, 
a w, only that in a w the short a is lengthened The long 
a also remains unchanged in the old Attic, in dvaXo'w, (com- 
monly dvaXiffxw,) dv .cKuxa, dvdXc^a, &c. In modern Attic, 
however, . nd in the other dialects, we have alternately dvr r 
Awra and ^Xwtfa, *nd in the perte t dv*jXwxa and ^vaXwxct. 

| Verbs in s: IV s remains unchanged in kgwvsuu. 

[Verbs 'm et: These have no augment; with the single ex- 
ception of eixd^w which takes one in the Attic writers, as, e/- 
*a£w, fixatfa. gixoufjutai ; Att. ijWa, yxatpai. 

[Verbs in ev : The usage in these is far from being certain : 
cv is often changed into *ju in editions, although the readings 
in this respect are very fluctuating ; frequently one or more 
MSS. have w where the editions give ev. The Grammarians 
for the most part condemn *ju. I he verb siWtfxw, with a very 
few exceptions, never has *ju 

[Verbs in 01 : Some verbs in 01 seldom or never receive the 
augment. Such are o/vow, and words compounded of o/wvoV, 
and oiag, as oiwvotfxo™, oiaxovo^w. < there, as o/o'w, o/>sw, oc- 
cur only in Ionic, and on that account liave no augment. 

[4. The Attics in some words preHx s instead of the tem- 
poral augment, particularly in verbs which begin with an im- 
mutable vowel, as, Za$a for ifga ; koXuxa for flXwxa. They 
also prefix the syllabic augment to the temporal, as Iwfwv, £w- 
faxa, from ofdw ; instead of which, the Ionic wfwv, wfaxa, rarely 
occur in their works. In the same manner, the compound 
avo;;>/ w makes dvswga, dv^ai, dv^wya, not dvw|a, dvory^w.] 



Attic Reduplication. 

[In verbs which begin with a vowel, the Ionians, but still 
more the Attics, use a sort of reduplication, repeating the 
first letters of the perfect and pluperfect, but instead of the 
long vowel taking the corresponding short one ; as, aytyerxa 
for ^sfxa, from dysl^ ; ofw^a for wfvx a > from ty5<r<fw ; oSw- 
Oa for w<5a, from o£w ; i^^xa for ^exa, from ; i\ijkvSa 
for 9Xufo v from eWai ; dxfcoa for <$xoa, from efctriw ; ^Xctpi 
fbr ^Xduacu, from *Xa W .J 
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[tn iygvryoga a j is added, probably from the abbreviation 
of the present tense §yp>i*at for iyfigquu s afai'frjxa, dfa^fAai, 
are merely Ionic forms for pgaxa, ygripou, from ai^cj.J 

[In the pluperfect the vowel is made long in the redupli- 
cation, as ^xtjxoftv ; wjwfuxro; yjXi)Xa|XT}v ; except only e'XijXt* 
4a, which makes iXrjXuteiv.] 



III. Augment in Compound Verbs. 



e 



1 . Verbs compounded with a Preposition tak 
the Augment between the Preposition and the 
Verb, as npurQak'ku, rptrkQaXkot. 

1. The prepositions [with the exception of flr£f<\] throw 
away the final vowel when they stand in composition beforo 

a vowel ; as riM^u, ^ rom ^ ar| d *X W - tne case °f tne 
preposition vgo 9 the o is usually contracted with s ; as irgoU/Sr, 
for tfjos'&y], from ^6 and fiaivu. ] 

2. If, after this elision, the Preposition comes before an u*» 
pirate, it changes its soft into an aspirate ; as ctyaifew, from 
onro and al^sw. 

3. 'Ex in composition becomes £g before a vowel, as lx<ps£w, 
i£s*<pe£ov. 'Ev and oOv, which change the v before a consonant, 
resume it before a vowel, as ejxfxsvw, Ivs'fievov. 2uv sometimes 
drops the v, as tivtypiu, P is double after a vowel, as &ct|- 

2. Verbs compounded with «5 and if they 
are susceptible of the temporal augment, take 
it in the middle also between these particles and 
the verb ; as svogzeu, svu^kovv : 8v(rug$<rrev ; <$v<tyi- 

» 

[When, however, an immutable vowel or a consonant fol- 
lows these particles, the verb either receives the augment at 
the beginning, as (Wutfsc*), s^jCwcouv ; su<p£aivo/xai, *]u9^ai'vofjt>jv ; 
ouCru^ew, 6 s6u<i 'rv^xok ; or those beginning with eu more com- 
monly take no augment, as euw^ofjta»» sCwx^V*] 
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General Remarks on the Augment of Compound 

Verbs. 

[Obs. 1. In the case of some compound verbs, whose sim- 
ple verb is nearly or quite obsolete, tl»e augment precedes 
the preposition. In this, however, the custom is not invari- 
able, since many verbs of this kind in some writers receive 
the augment in the beginning, in others in the middle ; thus, 
from xaAstdu we have both sxa6s\>8ov and xadijutfov, the latter 
sometimes in the best writers ; from x*6rniai we have ixou6r)- 
jatjv and xa0*ifA.7jv.] 

[Obs. 2* In general all such verbs as are not so much them- 
selves compounded with another word, as derived immediate* 
ly from a compound z»or< of another part of speech, have 
the augment at the beginning ; as oixoeSojjiw, toxofo'/u-ouv, from 
$ixo#6fjLo£ ; Urgaro'KBbsjw, ^r^aroflre'fcjffa, from (TrjaTOflrs^ov. It 
will be found hence, that many verbs, in which the preposi. 
tion enters, prefix the augment, they coming immediately 
from a compound tei m ; as gvav<noufx*i, ^vavno^^jv, from £vav- 
rtos; dvTiSo^w, ^vTi€o'Aoi»v, from an-i€t>X>j. It is mo.-t usual, 
however, even in such verbs, that the augment follow the 
preposition, as i£gx>/»)<r/a<rav, from £xx\v\<rmgu, though ii come 
from £xx\ri<fioL ; ^o^tjtsjw, <irgoeq>ri<rev<rai though it come I'romcr^c- 
pJprqg ; £flrir*}<$si)w, iirirerrifievxa, though it come from inrfrn&rig ; 

Obs. 3. Some verbs take an augment both before and after 
the preposition ; as, dvogdou, fy/wgdoov ; ^vo^>iw, ^vw^Xouv ; dv^ 

X w > ^ V6| X°^ V > ^ v6<J 'X°i J1 ^ v ? tfajoiv&j, £4ra£w'v*j<ra, veira^v^xa^ 
^ajwv^Tjv. [A still greater irregularity, however, exists in 
the verbs £iaxov&) and tfiairdw ; from the former we have, ia 
the writings of the modern Attics and Atticists, <5s<%xovi)xa, and 
from the other thyr^*, though the verbs respectively come 
from toovos and ttaira, where the a forms the beginning of 
no new word.] 



FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 

The Imperfect 

is formed from the present, by prefixing th*> 
Augment, and changing u into ov, as rtfarrw, Irvx- 



TOV. 
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JObs. The Ionians and Dorians use a peculiar augment, 
which consists id the termination *"*ov, in which case the pro- 
per augment is omitted ; as iriiMrsrxs for sVsfMre ; soufxs for 67a ; 
Sotfxvatfxs for e&xwva. So also in th«* passive, tioiisffxsro for sVof- 
sito ; ftaWfaxero for l/3a\\s<ro. This form is even used by an 
Attic writer, Sophocles, ./flrm'g. 963. as iraJstfxs.] 

* * 

. The First Future 

is formed from the Present, by changing the last 
syllable in the 

First Conjugation into as Wttw, rify* ; 

in the Second into £ as Xly&/, X«f p ; 

in the Third into <r«. as rw, nVo; ; 

in the Fourth, by circumflexing the last sylla- 
ble, and shortening the penultima, as ^dKku, 

- 

* . * 

[These several changes, which are more or less dependant 
upon the general principle of euphony, will be found explain* 
6d under Obs. 2. next following.] 



Verbs in la, and 6«, in general change a 
and s into q, and o into u ; as riftaw, rift^ai ; tyXiw, 

Four verbs change the soft of the first syllable 
into an aspirate breathing ; viz. 



[The reason of this change is given in Obs. 6. next fol- 
lowing.] 

[Ofct. 1 . The original termination of the future appears t$ 
have been the same in all verbs, namely eVw, from w. Thus 
we find yet, oXitfw from oXw, ajs'tfu from a£w. The primitive 
^orm underwent a double change: partly on account of 

10 
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auphony, and partly to distinguish by different forms two 
senses of a word, in some verbs s, in others tf, was rejected. 
The first form remained peculiar to the iEolians, and hence 
the Grammarians called jkftm, x&gtm, in Homer, jEolic forms ; 
the second, which refects tf, was chiefly peculiar to the Io- 
nians and Attics, both of whom, the latter regularly, contract 
4u into w. The Attics do this exclusively in verbs whose 
characteristic is X, f*, v, g ; as dtyy&Xw, fut. dyysXw ; /3ff>*v 
fat. £*f*fi ; f**vw, fut. fxsvw ; tfirsfgw, fut. <r*sju ; in the rest 
they have for the most part <r, but in the futures in frc*» atfw, 
dtfw, itfw, they very frequently reject tf, and, contract what re- 
mains, as xaX& for xaXeVw, s"Xw for JXatfw, ^ytft fpt l^utfo^ 
thrift for oJxrftfw. * 



Thus from the original form of the future afoy which re- 
mained only in some verbs, two new forms in Cw and (u con- 
tracted w, arose ; the tatter of which was used chiefly in 
verbs whose characteristic was X, ft v, g, the former in the 
rest. The former is generally denominated the First Future ; 
the other also is called the First Future in verbs whose cha- 
racteristic is X, ft, v, g ; in the rest it is termed the Second 
Future. This Second Future, however, is, after all, an imagi- 
nary tense, being a mere invention of the Grammarians, and 
ought in strictness to be banished from the common School- 
Grammars.] 

[Obs. V. All the changes mentioned above, as occurring in 
the several conjugations, are grounded upon the existence of 
the old form sVw, and the principle of euphony. According 
to the rules of euphony, the consonants 5, 6, <r, £ are omitted 
before tf, and the remaining consonants 0, *r, <p, 7, x, x> are 
united with the <r following, and form the double consonants, 
4* and g ; while if v precedes <5, 6, r, £, it is thrown out, but 
that the syllable may remain long, 1 is inserted after s ; hence 
We have the following changes : 

1st. Conjugation. Oldest form of the future, «wr&w, re- 
jecting s, by Syncope, we have cuflrrtfu, rejecting r before <7, by 
the rule of euphony, wo have ruirtfw, and lastly, by substitut- 
ing the double consonant for mr, there results ™4>w. 

2d. Conjugation. Oldest form of the future, Xsy&o;, re- 
jecting the s we have "kr/cfw, and by a substitution of the dou- 
ble consonant, There are some classes of verbs, 
which fall under this conjugation, in which other and older 
forms of the present must be supposed in order to deduce 
The future in g«j ; these are, . 
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h Verbs in as x^a^w, o/fxw^w, oXoXu^w, tfTtt^cj. It is very* 
probable that the original form of these verbs was ir* 
yw, as xgcLyu, o/.aojyw, &c. This may be inferred from 
the second aorist tx^ayov, and from the derivative 
forms ot^yrjy oXoXuy?i, tfraytiv. Hence it is easy to ac- 
count for the future in ; thus, oldest form xgayitfw, 
by syncope x^a^Cw, by substituting the double conso- 
nant : and in a similar way of the rest. 

13ut some verbs in %u have both and <fu in the future, 
as a£ira£w, ira(£w, tfugf^w, &c. In these |cj is the ancient 
form, which is retained in Doric ; while tfw is the later 
and softened form. 

Other verbs in £oj take y before £ ; as xX<x£gj, xXa^gw , 
*rXa£w, crXaygw. These come from old forms in yyu, 
as xXayyw, *\ayyu ; hence, oldest form xkayyitfu, by 
syncope xXayytfw, by substitution xXa^gw : and so of 
others. 

2. Verbs in fltfw and rrw, as <p£i<r<fw, rafatftfw, <f<pd<rr« or <fq>a«i 
£w. The greater part, if not all of these, are derived 
from older forms in xw and : as q>f f<f<r«, from <pg»'xw, 
whence <pfi'x*j ; voLgourtfu, from Tafa^w, hence Ta^a^sVw, 
by syncope <ragay<fu>j by substitution <ragagw; &c. 
There are also verbs in (rtfw and ttw of the third con- 
jugation ; these are mentioned in the next article. 
3d. Conjugation. Oldest form of the future rrftfu ; reject- 
ing e by syncope we have ritfej. There are some verbs in (ftfc*. 
and <rtw, which are of this conjugation ; as ag/xos-Tw or dflAo^w, 
future a^/jLo tfw ; crXatfd'w, taccTw; JfAatfrfw, ifxatfw ; &C. These 
are considered merely as lengthened forms of verbs /wr*, and 
hence have <fto in the future. 

4th. Conjugation. In verbs whose characteristic is X, /x, v, 
It the Ionians generally, and the Attics exclusively, use the 
form ew, contracted u, for the future, as has been already re* 
marked. In this case, however, the penultima which was 
long in the present, is always made short, probably because 
the tone then rested chiefly on the last syllable ; thus r t was 
changed into a ; cu, si, ov, into a, e, o ; and eu into u. Thus, 
a<{u, Agu ; <frrsi£u, c^sf £, &c. If the penultima be long by 
position, the latter of the two consonants is rejected ; as <faX- 
*-tfw, by rejecting one of the X's, and by syncope, -^aTJu), and 
lastly, by contraction +aXw. So also *t£XXw, tfcsXw ; rlffrvw, 
*6f*w ; xrsi'vw, xtsvw ; &c. In the same manner, the doubtful 
vowels which were long in the present, become short in ttre 

future ; a8 X£rvu, xjrvw ; a.uOvw, df*Uvw. 
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In some verbs the s which thus arises from the abbrevia- 
tion, is often changed into a in dissyllables, because s in the 
raoiditv of pronunciation, becomes more indistinct, and ap- 
proaches nearer in sound to a or o ; thus makes 
and c«M*i ; &c. This is commonly though incorrectly styled 

the 2d. Future.] 

Obs 3. The analogy of formation extends in some measure 
to the Latin. The Perfect of the third conjugation is formed 
from the present, by changing o into si; as scrtbo, scribsr or 
scrip*; dico, dicsi or dixi ; figo, Ji-si orjixi ; dew.*, demsi or 
dempsi ; carpo, carpsi ; &c. To avoid harshness a letter is 
frequently left out, as parco, pa rsi ■; ludo, lusi ; &c. Ihes 
too is frequently omitted ; and sometimes in that case it is re- 
sumed in the supine, as scando, scundi, scansum : verto, verti, 

versum, &c. ... 

TObs. 4 V*rb% Pure. The following exceptions occur to 
i" i J „; v «n fnr the formation of the future of verbs in aw, 



the rule given for the formation 

£w, and £w : .* aus . j . ^ .u 

\. Verbs in aw, whose final syllable is preceded by the vow- 
els e and i, or by the consonants X and f, make the fu- 
ture in <x<rw ; as Jdw, idtfw ; f>.6i&dw, ftci&outo , / e'Xaw, 
ysAatfw ; <5<>dw, ^owfw ; to which add x^aw, xgspadu. 
The following are exceptions ; p^aw, y£7i<rw ; caXdw, 
contracted rXdw, TXrjffw ; and most verbs which have 
e, o, before the final aw, as podw, 8or)Gu) ; dXodw, dXc>;- 
tfw : dx^odofxai, however, makes dx^oatfofxai. : I 

The lonians, however, often put an e. Tc^tTw, as 

the Dorians universally do an a, e. g. /3oa<rw, Tifxdtfw. 
The verb xaw, an Attic contracted form for xai'w, and the 
verb xXaw, a similar one forxXaua, both inakcavtfw in the 
future ; as, xuCgl), xAaJcw, like the »erbs from which 
they are contracted. Both lhene verbs xaw and xXdw 
have no contractions, and the student must be careful 
not to confound this xXaw with the long a, with xXdw 
frango, a contract verb, whose penult is short. 
2, Verbs in io> sometimes make e'<rw in the future ; these are 
<rsX£w, dfx^w, few, dx^oM-ai, dX^w, i/m-sw, veixiw, &c Some 
verbs which are comprehended under this head, come 
from verbs in w, as oXitfw, dfsVw, aiditfofxat, from 6' aw, 
a£w, a'/j'o/Aaj ; and, probably, in rsXiw, dfxiw, and the 
rest which have been mentioned, the future in i<rw is 
from the primitive forms «n-Xw, dfxw, uxou.cu, dXw, 
-fxw, vcjxw ; instead of which the forms in £u came sub- 
sequently into use. 
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I 

i 

Same verbs in iu have &ru and 4<fa in the future, because 
there were two forms in the present tense, each of 
which had its future ; one of these forms, however, 
is always more in use than the other; thtfs, xaX&j 
and aiVw, in Attic, have commonly xaXitfw, ahitfu; 
and Ssw, *o^w, and rfoviw, have more commonly 3^tfw, 
«rod>i(rw, flrov^tfw. Other verbs which have i(fu and ^tfw, 
are £&w, x*)&w, xoiriw, xo^w, xoWw, irodfo, «Ww, tfre- 
fe'w, <po;gw. 

Some verbs in £u have, in the future, eutfw, as ^w, / rim : 
which makes also leutfopai : v£ w , / swim : irX^w, J #at7 J 
atv^w, / 6/bw ; /./low : x&>> f pwr. These futures 
are probably from the JBolo-Doric Dialect, in which 
the Digarama was often expressed by u ; and they are 
thus formed to distinguish them from ^<fw, the future 
of ridiifu ; vVw, the future of v£w, v^«, / spin ; *htyu % 
the future of / ; fytw, the future of ££w, / 

*/?eafc : and X^ w » w e future of x^ w * 
3. Verbs in 6w, which are not derivative, make oCw, not wtfw, 
in the future, as Jj*6«, (whence fyivvfM borrows) 6p6to ; 

[Ota. 5. Many Barytone verbs are frequently formed by 
the Attics and Ionians like contracted verbs, by changing a: 
into y\<fu : as jSaXXw, /SctXX'fjd'w; otoouTxu, di^x^u ; xadeu&d, 
xadsufijtfw ; xXafw, xXa»V<*> 5 v ^w, ve/xajCw ; which is the only 
future in use in this verb ; ruircw, w^w ; hence also, j8ou- 
Xoftai, /SovWopai; o^o/xai, o7^<TG|jueti ; ofyojAa*, ofx^ofuw. Pro- 
bably this form was occasioned by a custom on the part of 
the Ionians of lengthening many verbs in w, by substituting 
the termination 4u. The Ionians said, for instance, /xax^ai, 
«r j|i.§aXXio/xa», &c. What might regularly take place in some 
verbs, was afterwards transferred by custom to other verbs 
also, without implying the necessity or utility of considering 
overy future in 4j<rw as having for its basis a present in &>•] 

06*. 6. The verbs «x w » *"f^X w » T f 5 V w > ™<pw, were originally 
-X M » ty*X w » dps<pw, ^9w, and were changed with their initial 
letter into a soft, for euphony sake, inasmuch as two success 
sive syllables can seldom commence each with an aspirate : 
in the future, however, the second aspirate disappears, and 
therefore the first is restored, as l|w, 6g%u y &q. this is clear 
ly evinced by the perfect, which in the active is drgtyft* and 
not ri&gswj but in the Passive tUgot^au 

.10* • . ... •• 

♦ 
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The First Aorist 

is formed from the First Future by prefixing the 
Augment, and changing o) into a, as rttyw* Irv^oc. 

A doubtful vowel in the penultima of the 
First Aorist of the Fourth Conjugation, is made 
long ; a is changed into 4,- and s into ei, as xgw&, 



Obs. If the penult of the Present has ai, that of the First 
Aorist, in the common Dialect has a, in the Attic n; as <Sr r 
ludiK*) t dYftxavd), itfrjiiava, Attic £<frfti>yiv*. The Ionians also adopt 
7) instead of a in such verbs, as xaduigu, xaflajw, £xadaga, Ionic. 

« • • • 

r Eijra and fayx* are formed from the Present; 

i0n*V"> from the Perfect 

The following drop the <r of the Future ; 



AXstfo, #X*t/a. 



airy, 2«ia, 
(TftJfiu^ Itrevto* 



The Perfect • * 

is formed from the First Future by prefixing 
the Continued Augment, and changing in (he 

1st. Conjugation, vj,w into $a, as rttya, rirutya; 

in the 2d. Conjugation, 50; into ^a, as Xi£*>, Xe- 

in the 3d, Conjugation, try into *a, as rfr*, re- 
ma; 

in the 4th. Conjugation, « into *a, as ^aXw, 
g'4>aX*a. 

Dissyllables in X&> and gv, change 5 into 
and the 5 of the First Future into a, as <rr*XcD, 
2<rraX*a, from rri XX«; re*f$, gj-flragjta, from vveigw ; 
Polysyllables on the contrary retain the e ; as ay- 
yffXw, #yy*X*a, from efcyyiXXw. 
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Verbs in iw, vm 9 and throw away p before 
x, and retain tKe short vowel of the future ; 
which, however, in verbs in .ffar, is changed into 
a ; as js^ifw, from xgivu ; xrevti, 'ixraxa- 

from xrelvoj ; *\vvw, ttbtt'Kvxcc^ from nXtivoj. * 

Verbs in aim change 9 before * into y ; as $a- 
w3, X6<pay*a, from $>aw<; ; ptavfi. [xtpxayxa, from 

[Ofo. 1. As the Perfect in some verbs pre- supposes a fu- 
ture in e'tfu, so verbs in fwj and vcj particularly pro-suppose a 
future in ^rfw, and change w into t]xa ; as, v6f*«, vsvs'jxTjxa ; fx£- 
vw, fxsfxivrjxa ; 5^afxw, 5s^afxrjxa ; to which the Grammarians 
also add, /3^w, jSsS^Yjxa ; <t£S|ulg3, r£rf£jxr,xa. So from fou'w, 
or 6aw, comes the perfect (Ss&xrjxa, as if from a future 5a : 
from |uc«j comes ££Ju»)xa ; from x a ^' asx*? 1 !*** Some suffer 
syncope, as £te/3\>]xa f° r /3e€aX»]xa ; fo'fywjxa, for 6s£ifjwjxa from 
SiixA) ; x^xfjLTjxa for xsxccfjLrjxa from xafxvw ; «r&-fjwjxa for rfiTijxijxa 
from riftvoj. In these perfects, the futures in ^efw, as /SaX^flTw, 
^afiTjtfw, fASv^w, &c. are pre-supposed ; which, however, 
were hardly in use any more than the forms of the present 
(a£v5cj, 5fa^w, which some assume.] 

[06*. 2. In some verbs pure, and also in $>Ju, the Ionians 
and iEolians reject * in the perfect, in which case *) either 
remains unchanged, or becomes a or e, according as it was 
derived from a or 5 in the present. Thus Itfrrjw^ for htfrrixug ; 
7S&\>r t £)g for tc^vtjxoj^ ; /3s€aw$ for ffefirixus from /3ac^. Often, 
after this, ijifcf, are contracted into us, in which case the 
Ionians and Attics often insert c, as stfr-ews, -$3ro?; rc^v-s^ 

The Pluperfect 

is formed from the Perfect, by prefixing $ to the 
Continued Augment, if there is a Reduplication, 
■ and changing a into eiv ; as rsrupa, irervQsiv. 

[Obs. The original termination of this tense appears to 
have been ea, which occurs in Homer and Herodotus, e. g. 
in the perfect middle, tfSrfoitea, Ol L 44 ; irs&faea, Od. f . 
J 67. This was changed, as in the Augment, sometimes 
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* 

into I?, (whence the Attic and Doric forms jfjij, *%^v>},} And 
sometimes into ei with the addition of v.] • 

r » 

The Second Aorist 

is formed from the Present by prefixing the Aug- 
ment, changing & into ov, and shortening the pe- 
nultima, as rtfrrw, irvvov. 

Tbe Penultima i> shortened, 

1. In vowels, by the change of 

Jjl fX#«, IX«€or, («& Obs. 3.) 

" into as i r ^ w ' ^r 0 ' 1 

into i, as Xfi'ro, IXimv. 
£v into £, as Pftsyo/, f^tiFyoi?. 

* - ■ — • 

In Dissyllables of the Fourth Conjugation, e 
and *j are changed into a, aaiigu, tide op; nth*, 
'irr&oov. In Polysyllables 51 is changed into as 
dyeigv, ijyeg09+ (vid, Obs. 2.) 

2. In consonants by the omission of r, and of 
the last of two liquids ; as rtjrroj, frvvov ; \J,tfXXw, 
ei^Xo?. 

Some Mutes are changed into others of the 
.same order ; thus, 

x into /3. as 7 aaXtJara, ixdXvGov. > (t>ii/. Obs, 5.) 

(xgVTFTGJ, ?*£t?£W. } 

'fisra, §<pop, (seldom found.) 
fidTrru, ICkPw. (seldom found.) 

y into 0. as <j p&zru, 'ipfapov. 

(rxdzru* 'ItrxdVov. (seldom found.) 

dgfaru. Wgv$oy. (seldom found.) 
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X into as 5 7,^' J'/***"- 

Verbs in £w and <nro/ of the Second Conjuga- 
tion, form the Second Aorist in yop ; of the Third 
Conjugation, in tiov ; as. Kgdrtrco. vga^u, Izguyov ; 
(Pgd^coi (Pgdtroj. 'i$ga$ov. (vtd. Obs. 0.) 

. [ K srfo /n*re want the Second Aorist, and the 
forms which do occur come from barytone verbs 
that are sometimes met with in the present ; thus 
tiovvoy from iovriw ; IKockov from X^iwj ; epuKOV 
from fjuuxu.] 

[The Second Aorist is wanting also in all de- 
rivative verbs formed from other verbs with a 
regular termination, like d£u< «Jjw, im, buu. 
All verbs, moreover, which cannot undergo any 
of the changes mentioned above, as if tJa, ygdQu, 
&c. and all verbs in which there would be no dif- 
ference between the Second AOrist olid luipcr* 
feet, except in the quantity of the vowel, want 
the former tense. They may have, however a 
Second Aorist Passive, as sygd$nv>] 

[Of other verbs, the greater part have the First 
Aorist, and much the smaller portion the Second, 
although it is assumed in the grammar even in 
verbs which do not possess it, in order to teach 
the formation of other tenses, particularly the 
Second Aorist Passive.} 

Observations on the Second Aorist. 

[Obs. 1, The true mode of forming this tense is undoubt- 
edly from the second future, as it is called, (vid. Obs. 6. 
below, and the observations on the second future.)] 

[06s. '2. From th« necessity of a short penultima in the 
seqund aorist, it frequently happens that when two consonants 
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come together they are transposed, as Ut*u 9 eiVaxov ; 
£«ga6ov* These forms, however, occar only in the Ionic and 
Other old poets.] 

Obs. 3. nX^<T(Tcj, to strike the body, makes IVXijyov ; to strike 
the mind, £irXayov. 

406*. 4. The change of s into a io the second aorist of Dis 
abies of the Fourth Conjugation, takes place in some 
verbs beginning with a Mute and Liquid, as flrXexw, frrXoxov ; 
xX£mj, IxXawrov ; trgiyu, s<f>r£a<pov.] 

} )[Oba. 5 The aorist* ISXaSov, SxaXuSov, tx|u§ov, are suppos- 
ed to come from the old radical forms, #Xatw, xaXu&o, xju€w. 
With regard, however, to the verbs which change * of the 
present into tp in the second aorist, as da«rrw, Jowrrw, fnrrw, 
dfutfrw, it must be observed, that many are led to consider 
these second aorists as coming from old radical forms ra^u, 
£a<pw, £/pw, ^q>cj ; whereas, on the contrary, these last appear 
to have been originally themselves derivative forms instead 
of Totrw, £&xu) t |iVw, t^oVw.] 

> \Gbs. 6. Verbs, which in the present have £ or <t*, receive 
in the future either gw or <fw, according as they are of the se- 
cond or fourth Conjugation. When they form the future in 
gw, then £ and <i<f are considered as equivalent to y, x, orx- 
Hence is from yi<fu % and by rejecting the <f we have y/w, 
which by contraction becomes yw, whence the second aoriflt 
yov; thus, ^rfafftfw, T|a{w, (^ayi<rw, v§ay£u r vgayv,) Arfayov. 
If again the future of these verbs is in Coj, where <f has re« 
jected the lingual S, this 5 necessarily enters again into the 
second aorist, as q>gagu, ^focrfw, (<pfa5^w, qpja&'w, <p^a5w,)%a- 
ow. This all proceeds on the supposition, however, that the 
second aorist is formed from the future, which is undoubted- 
ly the true mode of deriving it, vid. Obs. 2, on Second Fu- 
ture.} 

6. The ^ seems to have been considered by the 
Greeks as inconsistent with the short penultima ; hence it » 
changed into y f as in ^fyw, (4*yw) tyi? ov.] bft&H# 

The Second Future 

is formed from the Second Aorist, by dropping 
the Augment, and changing ov into « circumflex* 
cd ; as Jrwrov, rvrSi. 

Obs. I. The Second Future is originally the same as the 
first. Thus, rforw made cwrftfw, rejecting the e, cuutfw, k e? 
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The old form rwitu became in the Ionic dialect cc* 
ffbi, and in the Attic ruffw. So also Xiy&w, *iy<fw, X^gw ; Io- 
nic Xe^&j ; Attic Xg^w. Verbs in Xw, fxw, v«, ga>, have only 
one form of a future, which ought not to be termed their #«- 
cond future, but simply their future : thus, >J,aX6rw, 
-j/aXw. Hence in reality a second Future does not exist. 

[06 s. 2. From the preceding observation of Dr. Valpey, 
which is supported by the authority of the best Grammarians, 
it will be seen at once, that the mode of forming the second 
future from the second aorist, is decidedly erroneous. 1 ho 
latter in truth is derived from the former ; and, as the second 
future is in fact only an Attic form, of the original future, so 
the second aorist is nothing more than an aorist derived from 
this Attic form, and in its meaning differing in no respect from 
the first aorist. vid. Observations on the Tenses.] 

Attic Future. 

|What is called the Attic Future may here be noticed* 
The form is indeed used by the Ionians sometimes, but the 
Attics are especially remarkable for its use, and hence the 
name it has received. This consists in throwing out <f, in 
a<rw, t<fb), o<fu of the future, and in making the vowels 
which thereby meet together, coalesce ; thus, eJJeXw for i%s* 
XaCw, i\& for iXart*), 5ia(fxs<$Gj for <5iafl'xf<$a<j'w, xaXw for xaXs'tfw, 
WX £ T<f6o:i for fjia^l^so'dai ; xojjuw for xofjwVw ; xofwoujULS^a for xofM* 
tffybeda ; avoixriw for dvoixcfaw ; ofAoujjiai for ©fAotfofJuxi ; ^Xeu^s^ouo^j 
for i\e\>6egt)<ro'4<ri, &c. It extends to the moods and participles 
of the future, and to the middle voice.] 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

The Moods and Tenses. 

Indie. 



Present. 
Imperf. 
Perfect. 
Pluperf. 
P. p. Fut. 
1st. A or. 
1st. Fut. 
2d. Aor. 
2d. Fut. *tu«t,4o\uh 



ervrTofxtjv 

•TU<pd^<f-OfM)tl 



Imper. 


Opt. 


Subj. 


Infin. 


Parf. 






-wfiai 


-s<r4ai 








u 








-Ol'jJLYJV 




-$<f&at 








-w 


-?5vai 


-sfe 








-ecfdai 










-r,vai 
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Numbers and Persons. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present, I am struck. 

* 

S. rtfaro/xai, raffrtj. Tvirrerou, 

D. rvxronsdov, tuxtstQqb, 7U7T76<f0o») 

P. raarojiutfa, Tvirretr0i, rvrrovrai* 

Imperfect, / was in the situation, or custom, of be- 

ing struck. 

S. irvKTopw, - irtWTQv, irumro, 

P. iTVirripeQa, fovxrtfO*, irvvrovro. 

Perfect, / have been struck. 
S. rtrvfJLfJLM, rerv^ah rirvvrai, 

D. 7iTV[X{JLs3o , J t 76TV$0QV, rlrvfyQoV, 

Pluperfect, / had been struck. 
S. irsrufjLfiw, irsrv^o, irirurro* 

'P. ersr6{JL(Jt.e0cx,, btb7v$0$, rerv[JL[jiivoi %(tolv. 

Paulo-post-Futurum, I am on the point of being 

struck. 

S. rer6^0(ioLt, rerv^fi, Tsrvi^erai, 

P. rsTv^ofJieOot,, TSTV^s^e, rgrvtyvrou. 

First Aorist, / was struck. 

P. irv<pfaft$»i irv$0tire<> hipOwM- 

First Future, / shall be struck. 

S. rvpSfaopai, rutpfffrjh 7v$6n<rer<x,i, 
D. rvp6Yi<rofjt.sGQV, 7v$6n<re<r6M, rvQ0foi*6o9i 
P. 7v$0n*biieG<x, y 7v$6n<retr06, 7v$0ri<rov7ai. 
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Second Aorist, / was struck. 

3. ervTrw, irvrnc, Irwrq, 

D. irvrnroi) Irvriprfiv, 

P. irvrfiptv, frvxnrs, lrnip*h 

Second Future, I shaM be struck. 

D. Tvir7i<r6(jt,e0ov, rvrfostrfo*, ruvfas(r0ov % 
P. TVTfp6fie0a, TUTrfasa-Oei rvirnrovroct. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present, be struck. 

- 

S, rbrrov, rvxritrfiu^ 

D. rivreirOot) 7uxritr0Oiiv i 

P. rtxretrffe, rvxrkvQmtiLv, 

Perfect, having been struck. 

S. ritvyo* rsri^ffu, 

D. rervpOov, rsrvfffuv, 

P. r*rv$6e, r$rb<p6u<rav. 

First Aorist, be struck. 
S. * rv<p0nrh rv<p0fru, 

Second Aorist, be struck. 
S. rvicnOh Twenty 

P. - rvTrnrs, rvrfruirKV 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 

Present, / might be struck. 

S. rwtrt'mw, rtfaroio, ruarowo, 

D. rvTrolfiB0oi>i rvvrovr&QV, rvxroirfau 

P. rvzrotfisfa, ruaroidfe, rwrroiwo. 

ll 
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Perfect, / might have been struck. 

S. rervpft&vog e"nh *W, fin, 
D. TirvfjLfjLevoj^ sujrop, sirirnv, 

Paulo-post-Futurum, I might be on the point of be* 

ing struck. 

D. rerv^olfjLsOov, r bt vigour 6ov, rerv^oirOriv, 
P. . rerv^iiAsOa, rsrw^QHrSe, tstu^owto. 

First Aorist, / migA/ Aaue been struck. 
S. rvtpQelw, rvQOeine, rvQdslti,' 

P. rvQQeintivj, rvQQeinre, rv<p0siq<rav. 

First Future, / -mtg'Al 6<? $/rwc& hereafter. 

S. rv<p0n<roip>nv> rv$0n<roiQ, rv<p0fi<roiro. 
D. rvVQrifroifjLsQoy, rv$0yi(roi<F0ov, TV$0n(TQl(r0tp 9 
P. Tv(p6n(roi[Ae6a^ rv<p8fi<roi<r0s, rvVOfaoivro. 

Second Aorist, / m?g>Al Aavc fieert struck. 

* 

S. rvTretWi rw*fiaf, \ rvirein, 

P. ruvsinpfh Tvv$ir t ts, rvveiri<rcx.v. 

Second Future, / mtg-A/ 6a rfrtti£ hereafter. 

S. ■TV7TViG'0i[JLr i V, TVZfooiQ, TWfffooiTO, 

D Tvzntro'iiA€0ov, rvTrfooifftiov, rmwolvOrp. 
P. rvwrnoifAsQu, 7V%'h(r<H<r0s % TvnnvoivTQ. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present, / may be struck. 

D. rvTrrufJuOov, rvirrnrtiov, Tv*rrn<r0oi>, 

P. rvx7dj[JU0ci* rvirrrirtii. . rwrrtovrctt. 
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Perfect, J may have been struck. 

D. T6TUfJL[/,$VCd) faov, 

P. rerv(j(,fj(.6voi nre, San. 

First Aorist, / may have been struck. 

S. rv<p6u, rvqtffa rt/<p0jj, 

D. rv$0nrov, rv<p0nrov. 

P. rvptiupsvi . rv<p0nrs> Tv$0&<rt. 

... Second Aorist, I may have been struck. 
S. twS, ruTjK, rwr^f, 

P. rvTrufJUV, rmnrt, rvvwi. 

INFINITIVE MOOD, 

Present, rvirrttrOou, to be struck. 
Perfect, rlrv<p0a*, to have been struck. 
P. p. Futurum, r'sTv-fyetrOai, to be on the point of be 
ing struck. 

First Aorist, rv<p0n*Mh to have been struck. 
First Future, rv$dn<re<r6ai y to be going to be struck. 
Second Aorist, rvrj^ai, to have been struck. 
Second Fut. ruT*j<rs<r0a/, to be going to be struck. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, being struck. 

N. rvxrofjLevoZi rwroiA&q, tvitt6[jlspov, 
G* TvirrofAfoov, r vrr ophite i rwroiiivov, &c. 

Perfect, having been struck. 

s * 

N. TirvpfdnCi rmrpfcbji, rsrvpiitm, 
G, nrvpfiiwv, rcrvfjt,(JLhric<, rervpfAhov- 
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Paulo-post-Futurum, being on the point of being: 

struck. 

- 

N. rervtynsw, rtrihlo/xlMh re7v^6fievov r 
G. 76TV^ofA&VQV, nrv^oiihn^ TSTv^ofLivw. 

First Aorist, having been struck. 

G. rvpteMrog, rvtpOsltrns, rv<p6t»ros. 

First Future, going to be struck. 

N. rvQOviropBvoe, rv$0ri<ro[Aii>nj rv<p0nt'6[i6VOP+ 
G. rtXpStitroiAivov, rvpOnroiiivMi rtXpSnmpknv. 

Second Aorist, having been struck. 

G. rvvforog, TWifand rvxhrog- 7 

Second Future, going to be struck. 

N. rmnvbtMW'* rmr^fik^ rvvn*oi*efOi! 9 > 
G. rvirnroiAsvov, rvvwop&nSr rvrnropinv. 

FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 
The Present 

is formed from the Present Active, by changing b 
into oyMh as tw-w, rusr-o^ai. . 

The Imperfect 

is formed from the Imperfect Active, by chang- 
ing v into finh as 'irvTrro-v, irwrr6-/a*N 

The Perfect 

is formed from the Perfect Active, by changing, 
in the 

1st Cong. $u pure into /ifim, as rirt>-9<*> Tiro- 
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<pa impure into fiuh as rirsg-Qa, ring-yucu ; 

In the 2nd. into y/xai, as XlXf-^a, XiXt-ypai t 

In the 3d. xa, into o^ai, as srg^a-xa, xtQgxr 

In the 4th. *a into ^aj, as 2^aX-«a, &£aX-/x*J. 

Verbs of the Third Conjugation in w pure, if 
the penultima of the Perfect be long, change m 
into /xai, as jr£p/X?j-*a, ;r£<p«A?j-fcai. 



Ota. l. The following however are excepted from 
rule and retain (f, dxouw, »}xoutffAai ; dgau'w, ved£aua>cu ; xeXsvu, 
xsxsXsutffAai ; xXsi'w, xlxXeitffjLai ; xfouw, xgxjobtrfjwxi ; flfai'w, flreVaKf- 

06s. 2. Some have a peculiar usage and change xa into 
i*aj, as ct£oa/, ^fo/xai ; JXaw, yjXafJtai, and by reduplication 
=X>jXafjiat ; <5sw, Stfsjxai; frju, rg'dufxai ; Xuw, XiXu/xai. 

06s. 3. The perfect of most verbs in a/w, aivu, auw, giw, 
-*uw, ow, ouw, uw, originally ended in oca, which was afterwards 
changed to tipou ; hence we find /vwros and yvutrog, &c. 

S„ m e Ve rb8 S „o rt e n ,ho ,o„ g sy «a b ,e of U,, 
Perfect Active, as !da>*a, ttfeftai. 

Ota. On the same principle, $\> is changed into u ; thus, 

xfysuxa, xixutfpai and xe^fjua* ; tffyevxa, irs'ipvyfAai j (TeVevxa, 

Dissyllables, whose first syllable has r^*, change 
s into a : as tp 6kgj, Tergstpa, rergupfxai : but they 
resume it in the First Aorist, trpipthp. 

Synopsis of the formation of the Perf. Pass, in all its Per 

sons. 

I. S. rhvmitu, TfVuvf/ai, rsVuirrai, 

(for Tgru(pfAa<, q-gVugxTai, wu(prai,) 

P. jSTV^s&a rirvyfa raruj*|iivoi 61V1'. 

H. 8. X^Xe/fjLai, XiXegai, XiXsxrai, 

(for XgXE^fjtaj, X^Xs^crai, X^Xf^rai,) 

D. XeXeyjmidov, XgXs^ov, XiXs^ov, 

P. fcXre'pifaj }J\6x86, XeXsyfAgvw, Wcri„ 

11* 
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III. S. tfitfSHftwt, irfarettfeu, irfaetfcai, 

(for #i*si<t<tcu 9 ) 

D» 4rftr&i'<r/i£6oy y * *£iret(ffov 9 tfgVeitfdov, 

P. «*SflrgiV^a, *' ' «faet<fte, *rwre«ffiivor e/V/. 

IV. S. Wqwfipai, tffyavtfai, re'cpavrcu, 

, (for flTc(pavpiai) 

The third person plural is formed from the third person 
singular by inserting v before rai, as xe'xfirai, idxpvfcu, proba- 
bly from the old form, x&£jvxavrai. But when a consonant 
comes before <ra/, the insertion of w would produce an inhar- 
monious sound. Hence a periphrasis is formed by the addi- 
tion of the verb el&i to the Perfect Participle : thus cerufjupivo; 
?/0i lor rsswvrcci. 

The 2d Person Imperative is formed by changing ai of the 
2d Person Indie, into o ; as raVu^-cu, rerv^-o ; the 3d. Pers. is 
formed by changing s of the I'd Pers. PI. Indie, into w ; as 

The Infinitive is formed by changing 6 of the 2d Person 
Plural Indicative into cti, as <r*rug>d-£, wu<p0-ai. 

When the Perfect Indicative ends in pai pure, the peri- 
phrasis of the Participle with eifxi does not take place in the 
Optative, and somttimes not in the Subjunctive ; but jxai in the 
Optative is changed into jayjv, upon into ai.a^v ; and in the Sub- 
junctive, fxaj with the preceding vowel into ; as Indie. 
TcTjj/^ai, Opt. TZripforp, Subj. Wip.Wf/.ai. 

The Pluperfect * - 

is formed from the Perfect by changing [xai into 
pjy, and prefixing is to the Continued Augment, 
if there is a Reduplication, as rervp-pLui, ereTv/x- 

The Paulo-post-Futurum 

is formed from the second person singular of 
the Perfect, by changing a* into o^ta/, as rtru^-ah 

[Oft*. 1. By some, this tense is formed from the First Fu- 
ture Middle by prefixing the continued Augment, as tv-^o^ou, 
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reVuvl'O/xaf. Its true formation, however, is from (he perfect, 
as will be shown in the explanation of tho force of the se- 
veral tenses.] 

Obs. 2. No verbs of the Fourth Conjugation, or with the 
Temporal Augment, have this tense. 

[06s. 3. By the Grammarians of the present day, this tense, 
is generally styled the Third Future Passive.] 

The First* Aorist 

is formed from the Third Person Singular of the 
Perfect, by dropping the Reduplication, chang- 
ing ra\ into 6w, and the preceding soft into an 
aspirate mute, as rgrwr-ra*, 

Four; verbs assume <r; 'ippuTai, eppuo-Qriv; pepi,- 

faXfatiriv. But triarutrrtti drops it, as ircMtiv. 

In some verbs the Penultima is shortened : 
thus, dJ^jignrai makes AQngiQw ; tv^rou, evg'stiw K 
hnvqrut, ixwiOnv>> riStirai, hidw- 

Obs. In the third person plural of the Aorist f. a syncope 
often takes place ; thus, yysgtev for 'hyi^r^av ; sx&tfjxr^v for 

- The First Futurr 

is formed from the First Aorist, by dropping the 
Yugment and changing v into oro^a*, as irv(pOr\-v* 

The Second Aorist 

is formed from the Second Aorist Active, by 
changing ov into qv, as %rv*r-ov, lrvz-r t v. 

Obs. 1. No second Aorist passive occurs in &jv, 6r,v t ojv, or 
from verbs in w pure, except Jxarjv, ZSclyiv, ^u*]v, £<pu*iv. 

Obs. 2. The Tragic poets preferred the Passive forms of 
the first aorist; tho writers of the new comedy were more 
attached to the smoother forms of the second aorist. 
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The Second Future 

• * * • 

« 

is formed from the Second Aorist, by dropping 
the Augment, and changing v into <ropci,~as iri* 



MIDDLE VOICE. 
The Moods and Tenses. 



Present. 
Imperf. 
Perfect. 
Pluperf. 
1st. Aor. 
1st, Fut. 
2d. Aor. 



Indie. 


Impe. 


Opt. 


Subj. 


Infin. 


Part. 


TU4rr-ofjwxi ) 








• 




rsrvir-a J 






-w 










, * 




-atfdai 




■ 














-Ol'fJWJV 


-OJJAGtJ 




-6fJLgV0£ 






-oifjuisv 


■ 







Numbers and Persons. 



The only Tenses differing from the Active and 
Passive forms of verbs in «, are the First Aorist* 
Indicative, Imperative, and Optative, and Second 
Future Indicative. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
First Aorist, / struck myself. 

I ). irvy /dfieSioV) eru^owtiov, irvx jdtr^v, 
P. hv^d^eOcx,^ hvi\>0L<rde, Ir&ifrf&fro. 

Second Future, / shall strike myself. 

• r 

S. rvTrovpuh 
P. rasrofytfftfa, 



rvirs7<rt)op, 



rvzeirou, 

TvirsTtrOoy, 

tvxovvtcu. 
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■■ 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

First Aorist, strike thyself. , 

D. t v^our 0op, TVyLdtrOwv, 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 
First Aorist, / might have been struck. 
S. ruiLotifAw, rt^ajo, ruia*ro, 

• 

Formation of the Tenses. 

The Present and Imperfect 
are the same as those of the Passive Voice: 

The Perfect 

is formed from the Second Aorist, by prefixing 
the Reduplication and changing ov into a, as 
2rux-ov, rerwr-a. 

— 

* 

Obs. Hence Verbs which want the Second Aorist Active, 
strictly speaking have no Perfect Middle. 

In Dissyllables, if the Second Aorist has a in 
the penultima, from a Present in $ or «i, the Per- 
fect Middle changes it into o ; as xXsao/, &rXaxop, 
x«rXo*a ; migu, ^rsragov, Jraoga. But if the pre- 
sent be in n or ai, or have its penult long by po- 
sition, then the Perfect Middle changes a, in the 
penultima of the Second Aorist, into n ; as X^a? 
?Xa0ov, XlXn^a ; Qot,iw+ ?<paiw, vlQw* ; 0c£XX*/ t 
SfaXoy, rWijXa ; *Xot£#, £*Xa yov. *g*X?jya« 
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Except xpo£* % £xgayov } xixgoiya ; tffadV*, sVfayov, flreVfaya : 
c^fowov, *ir^9fa^a. 

If the Second Aorist has * in the penultima. 
the Perfect Middle changes it into o ; as Ifkeyov, 

If the Second Aorist has i in the penultima. 
from a Present in ti, the Perfect Middle changes 
it into 01 ; as e Ww, 5'5ov, office ; sr^w, 2jtj0ov, TrkvoiQu. 

. * • ■ " 

06s. 1. The verb el'x*, makes toixa ; [instead of which a 
more Attic form was efxa.] 

Obs. 2. &eid* makes &doixa, to avoid the frequent repetition 
of o in the regular S&SoiSa. For the form oidiet, see irregular 
verbs. A similar change occurs in ■rgVoiuwpa, where the regu- 
lar form is ^rsVo/jwra. [Some Grammarians, however, consi- 
der tfstfoixa to be for tfefoixa.] 

• * • 

[If i be already in the Present, it is merely 
made long ; as r£i£w, erg iyor, rtrgTyn ; <p§i<r<roj, 



Observations on the Perfect Middle. 

Obs. 1. Some verbs retain the diphthong of the Present, thus 
xsud* makes xsx£u&a and xs*u0a ; (psir/*, irsqpevya and irsyvya. [U. 
is more correct, however, to consider rftyevya as the perfect 
active, changed on account of the number of aspirates from 
tfe'pfu^a, and to regard wspuya as the true perfect middle.] 

[Obs. 2. After the Attic Reduplication the vowel is shorten- 
ed, as dxoua>, dx>jxoa ; £\e\jda, i\r)\v&a.] 

[Obs. *. The Poets frequently make the penultima short, 
particularly in the feminine of the participle, because the 
proper form would be inadmissible in verse ; as ^xs^axvTat. II. 
ft. 435. from fjLg/xrjxws ; rs^aXuTa, 11. \. 2n8, &c. from rsdtjXox; : 
XsXaxura, 07. yJ. 85. from XsXtjxws. &c] 

[06s. 4. The verb %Y}<r<fa makes m*ryoi ; £X«jr*, loXtfa ; sfy*, 
sofya; sd*, ei«4a. In ei'ufla, the characteristic o in the perfect 
middle is changed into <v, perhaps for the sake of euphony, 
or in order to givo a tense which has the signification of tlye 
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present, the sense of duration by means of the form itself, 
namely fofa, as the Ionians and Dorians wrote it, lengthened 
into sluda.] 

[06*. b. We call the Perfect Middle in this work by its old 
name, and have not adopted the new appellation, of *d Per- 
fect Active, which the Grammarians of late have seen fit to 
bestow upon it. The reasons for retaining the former name, 
will be found at the beginning of the verb, in the Observa- 
tions on the Middle Voice.! 

- 

The Pluperfect 

is formed from the Perfect, by prefixing $ and 
changing a into as rlrwr-a, srsrvir-eut. 

* 

The First Aorist 

is formed from the First Aorist Active, by adding 
ixw, as Kru^a, hv^d^v. » 

The First Future 

is formed from the First Future Active, by 
changing o into o/*a<, as tv^-oj, rv$r*f*eu. 

06s. In the Fourth Conjugation w is changed into cupai, as 

^aXw, -^aXoSfjuxi, having the circumflex accent. This form 

comes from the old -^aXstfofAai, Ionic ^aXiofjwxi, Attic 4,aXofyirai. 

- 

» 

The Second Aorist 

w formed from the Second Aorist Active, by 
changing v into [aw, as IVuro-u, krwro-fiw- 

■ 

The Second Future 

« 

is formed from the Second Future Active, by 
changing Gj into oi^ai, as rwx-w, rvr-oujxai. 

r 

[Obs. The Attics said eJojuaj, w/ojuwxi ; instead of i&ufuu from 
ttv, I eat, and «noufwxi from in'v*, / rfrin*. But these are more 
probably present tenses which were used in a future sense, 
like e^i, / go, (am gving), since the first syllable of xionai is 
usually long. Under this head may also be reckoned (pkyo- 
^ai, used by later writers.] 
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« • 

♦ 

[ General Observations on the Three 

Voices. 

' ACTIVE VOICE. 

INDICATIVE. 

• 

JObs. 1. The third person plural of the Present, Future, 
Perfect, of the Indicative Active, instead of tfiv or rt» has 
in the Doric Dialect vti. This appears also to have been the 
primitive form, and the r afterwards to have been changed 
into <t. Hence we have, by the rules of euphony, the long 
vowel or diphthong before <r» in the common form ; thus, 

Prest. fwrovn, rJflrrovtfi, TuirroutTi. 

Fut. tu+ovti, tu+qv*, fftyoufl. 

Perf. cenJ^am, Teru^avtfi, csctfyetfi. 

The same remark will apply to the future form in £>, and 
the tenses of the Subjunctive ; thus, 

Fut. fASvs'*, j*evw, peviovn, psveWi, {AEv&utfi, fjtsvouori. 
Sub* <n;flrr*vri, t^cttwvo'i, 9WT«(fi.l 

[06*. 2. From Obs. 1. the student will perceive the analogy 
between the third person plural in ov of the imperfect and I 
second aorist, and that in om of the present and future, and 
also between the termination in av of the third person plural 
of the first aorist and that in avri of the perfect] 

[Obs. 3. The first person plural in jxev is converted in the 
Doric dialect into f*6?, as rlnro^ssy Xgyopsg, e'udopeg, irv-^apsg.] 

[Obs. 4. The second person in g was often lengthened in 
the old language by the addition of the syllable da, which has 
remained in the JEolic, Doric, Ionic, and, in some words, in 
the Attic dialect ; thus, id4\rtf6a, eiVijofla, xXaiWda. In Attic 
there particularly occur vjada for^ fc, from sipi ; i^r\cBa for 
=(p^, from QriiiA ; and especially oftfda; instead of which the 
proper form oTdag is very rarely found in the Attic writers.] 

[Obs. 5. The termination ov of the third person plural im- 
perfect and second aorist, was in some of the common dialects 
otfav, and remained also in the Alexandrian dialect, (as 
tfav, Lycophr. 21.) particularly in the Greek old Testament, 
or Septuagint, and in the New Testament. Thus we have 
in these last such forms as i<pa.yo<fav, eUrijXdotfav, #aj7jXdotfav, SXa- 
^c<ol'\ )'Xt)fav ; for 5<payov, ainjXdov, tfa^Xdov, 2Xa/3ov f ISov, &c.] 

r- 
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[Obs. 6. Instead of the termination eitfav in the. third per* 
son plural of the pluperfect, the form stfocv is more common 
in Ionic and Attic ; as fiUijxoetfa*, iysyovetfav, lirctfXefoHfav.] 

IMPERATIVE. 

[Obs. In the third person plural of the Imperative, in Ionic 
and Attic, the termination gvtgjv is more usual than £rw<fav, as 
^cwfXovTGJv for tfatfxsVwfl'av, Xsyovrwv for XeysVwtfav. The same 
form was also used by the Dorians. Some Doric writers 
omit the v in this form, as tfoiouv™, airofaBiKavru ; hence the 
Imperatives in Latin, in the third person, amanto, docento* 
audiunto, &c] 

OPTATIVE. 

[Obs. 1. Instead of the Optative in oipi 9 there was also a 
form oi'tjv, tffti oi»j, plural oiiu&fv, °'V*, ofytfav, contracted, in 
verbs in aw, into w*jv, wtjc, wij, &c. which bears the name of 
Attic. It is found chiefly, however, in the contract verbs ; as 
$iXonqv, tfoiofriv, ^ejwTwijv, vixwij, and hence also in the second 
future of barytons ; as (pavoltjy from (pcu'vw, fut. <pavw.] 

[Obs. 2. Instead of the form aifxi in the first Aorist of the 
Optative, the Attics chiefly use the primitive JEolic form, sia f 
siolc, sie, after the example of the Ionians and Dorians, but 
only in thjn second and third persons singular, and third person 
plural. The iEolians use it also in the first.] 

SUBJUNCTIVE. v . 

fObs. 1. The third person singular of the Subjunctive* in 
Ionic, received the addition of the syllable tfi, as £Xdi)<ri, X&fy- 

ti $ (pifytfi, for sK&r], XaSrj, (p£f>j.] 

[Obs. 2. In the old poets, the subjunctive active, if the pe- 
nultima be long, has, for the most part, it. the first and second 
persons plural the short vowel instead of the long one, as 0w- 
^go^sv, //. 0\ 72. tfSfrptv, Od. 6. 297. ct«l»*fr<)f*0v, II. x. 449. 
<fec. The student must not mistake any of these forms for fu- 
tures.'] 

INFINITIVE. 

[Obs. The infinitives in *iv and vai, in the ancient language 
and in the dialects, bad a form in f&sv and p&vai. Assuming the 
form fxevai as the primitive one, we shouW, according to ana- 
logy, proceed thus ; nwrWfAevoi, by apocope rvflrd/xsv, by syn- 

12 
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oape rotfWsv, by contraction ™*veiv. From fwrrfcv come* 
also by contraction the Doric ritfrev.] 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

[069. 1 . Tho original termination of the second person 
singular of the Passive Voice was etfai in the Present, Fu- 
tures, and Perfect of the Indicative ; s<fo in the Imperfect and 
Pluperfect of the Indicative and Present of the Imperative ; 
and Tjtfou in the Present of the Subjunctive. The Ionians 
dropped the <t y and accordingly converted stfai into cai, £<ft>> 
into so, and qtfai into ijki ; and the common dialect again con- 
tracted these forms into r\ and ou, as follows : 

* ■ * 

Ion. Com. 

Present Ind. rwrr&fav wirrcai, *u«rT>j. 

Subj. ruflr<nj<tai, cw*jai, ru*^. 

Imperf. Ind. iTwrWcro, iiwta£o y M-jrrou. 

Imp. *w«-&Tw, tuitWp, «w«rou. 

To these may be added the corresponding parts of the Mid* 
die Voice ; and also the first aorist, as eru^atfo, l^u^ao, 
In the Optative, likewise, the same old form prevailed ; thus 
from o;tfo was formed cjo, which, as it does not admit of con- 
traction, remained the common form.] 

[Obs. 2. The primitive terminations in etfa*, gtfo, &c. very 
probably continued in use in tho less polished dialects as fa- 
miliar colloquial forms. In the written language, however, 
they were retained only in the following cases: 1. In such 
irregular futures as IdofAai, ■jnojj.ai, qpayojutai, &c. thus tditftu, tftetfcu, 
<paye<fou. f% In some of the contracted verbs ; as axgoaoftai, axfoat- 
(Tai, contracted axgooufai ; oOuvaojjuxf, edwa&fai, contracted oduva- 
tfai ; xau^ao/xai, xau^as'tfai, contracted xau^aCai ; &c. Many 
Qf these forms occur in the New Testament. 3. In the pas- 
sive and middle voices of verbs in pi j as, iWajxai, iWatfai ; 
itoafMflv, iWatfa ; &c. though these verbs sometimes follow the 
forms in rj. 4. In the perfect and pluperfect passive of all 
verbs, with the loss, however, of 6 ; as rirvfau for rtrarfraj ; 
Wtu^o for ir&rwritfo.] 

[Obs. 3. The Attic form si for the second person is retained, 
in modern editions of ancient authors, only in the verbs 
.douXojxai, oiofxai, and the future of oVrofxai, as, /3ouXsi, ofoi, 
§4ei. This renders it easy to distinguish these from the Sub- 
junctive forms, £ovX*j, oijj. An examination, however, of ancient 
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manuscripts, renders it very certain that by Thucydides, 
Plato, and the Dramatic writers, the form ei was constantly 
used in all verbs.] 

INDICATIVE. 

[Obs. ], In the first person dual and plural, the Dorians 
and the poets interpose a <t ; as <rti*To(Xe<7dov, Tu^ro/xs^a.] 

[Obs. 3. Id the third person plural of the perfect and plu- 
perfect, the Ionians and Dorians change the v before <rai and 
to into a. Thin is likewise done in the third person plural of 
the Optative. The following rules in general, regulate this 
change. 

I . If the third person singular of the perfect and pluper- 
fect end in tow or to pure, then, in the third person plural, the 
syllable preceding the inserted a is made short, as e&rat for 
ijvrcu ; *S(pi)J&rcu for «Byikr\y>rut ; £aro for ?v<ro ; 4rg<pi>iaro for 

?. If rai be impure, then the preceding lenis becomes an 
aspirate, and if there be a <r, it is changed into 6 or 6 ; as 
rirvyarcu for rs<rvpfi.lvoi eltri ; XiXs^otTai for XsXsypigvoi siVi ; 
ir(*\7i&cvrcu for-flreirX'*)0'fj^voi s/<fi ; i«rtr&^a<ro for T6<rayfj^voi ^tfav. 

3. But the Optative retains its diphthong before a, as yu 
vomxto for ^oivro ; tv*tqi&to for tvJutwvt o.] 

[06$. 3. In like manner v is sometimes omitted in the third 
person plural of the present and imperfect indicative passive 
and middle, and also in that of the present and aorists of the 
Optative.] 

IMPERATIVE. 

[Obs. Instead of the termination wtfav in the third person 
plural of the imperative, the form cjv is very much used in 
Ionic, Doric, and particularly Attic ; as itr&luv for MtButiM ; 
Wcivs'tfdwv for xrgivctfdwffav, &c] 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

[Obs. The perfect of the Subjunctive, when the perfect 
Indicative ends in /xai pure, as /xejxvw/xai, tfsqjiXwfxai, is said sel- 
dom to occur, and the circumlocution to be more common, as 

•ffS<plXl)fj^VO£ £, &C.] 

OPTATIVE. 

[Obt* In the Optative aorists, the Attics commonly have 
in the plural the form eTpsv, slev. The prose writers in 
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■ ™ 

- 

the same dialect always have sfcv in the third person P Iu ^J- 
This form is used also by Homer, as rfefitjdgj^v, Od. flr\305> 
fwxgutft*, It. y. 192. &c] 

INFINITIVE. 

\Obs. The Infinitive of the aorist has in Doric the termina- 
tion SjfASv for Sjvcti, as Xa(rdS?fJ.sv for Xatftfjvai ; Siaxfid^sv for 
Siaxjiftjvai ; affOTfcwr^gv for cfcro<r£cwr5jvai ; and sometimes also 
%,svai, as (pav^gvai for <pav>jvai ; djidf*Tj^svai for dpt^n*** » 
dva^evat for Avaftjvoti.'] 



DEPONENT 

[The Deponent Verbs are to be distinguished from the 
Middle, since they have the form of Passives, but the sense 
of Actives, as, af<rdav«|ULai, SfyofAai, yfvoaai, <$£of*ai, <5uvafxa*, &c. 

Some of these, in the Perfect and Aorist, have the form of 
the Passive, others of the Middle ; m others, one of the 
tenses has the Passive, the other the Middle form, as aiVdavo- 
iMU, tfotojfMU, jl^ofMlv; 5ex°. aa, » .^7f* a »< ifeg&fup ; yiyofxat, 
yfyjwifj.* 1 and ygyova, iyevopw; igy a£op.ai, «i fyatffxcu, slgyatfa- 

deponent of this kind seldom has a per'ect of the active form, 
as oi'xof^ai, oi'xwxa.] 

The following is a Synopsis of their form : 



Indie. 

SiSeypat ) 
ideSiypw $ 



Imper. 


Opt. 


Subj. 


Infin. 


Part. 






-wjxai 


• 






-yiuisvos 
snjv 


-ypivog 
w 














-o/xsvo£ 
















-t<f&OLl 





Present. 
Imperf. 
Perfect. 
Pluperf. 
P. p. Fut. 
1 Aor. M 
1 Fut. M 

A few of these Verbs have a Second Aorist Middle ; 

Perhaps it would be more analogical to consider them 
Defective Verbs, whose Active is Obsolete, and which want 
some of the Passive and Middle Tenses. 
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Contracted Verbs. 

Verbs in $u, and ow, are contracted in the 
Present and Imperfect Tenses. 

Verbs in uoj contract aw, ao, and aou into w, as 
ri[i&w, ri^ifi, *o honour; npdofjLev, r/ptywy ; fj£- 
dova-h rip&arn — else into a, as rifiat, rifia: — * is 
subscribed, as r*/*aoj/Aj, rj/w^uj ; niutsig, r\\ufc ; 

Verbs in contract into $7, and ;o into ot/, 
as $/Xe$, <p/X*i ; <p*X£o/asv, <piXo5/<uy ; — else they 
drop 5, as <pjXsw, 0jXg5, fo fovtf ; $>iXs'ffif , fciXriV- 

Verbs in ooj contract o before a long vowel 
into w, as y£ u<r ^y XS 0 ^ '° > — hefore a short 
vowel or ot/, into o5, as ^vtroers, xgwrovrs ; %gv 
<r6ov<Th xsvwfo* : — otherwise into o7> as x£ v<r fyg> 
X?v™fo In the Infin. osiv is contracted into ovv. 
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Remarks on the 
CONTRACT TERBS. 

[Obs. I. The uncontracted or original form of these verlxs 
is, as far as relates to verbs in sw, peculiar to the Ionic dialect. 
In the other verbs it is wholly disused, with the exception of 
a few poetical forms in aw.] 

[Obs. ?. In verbs in aw, the jEolians pronounced separately 
the i subscribed in the second and third persons singular of 
the Present Indicative, as rijxaig for rt^as ; /fiXail for ysKos ; 
rjjxai for npy ; ysXa'i for yskq.] 

[Obs. 3. Verbs in aw often change a into s in the Ionic dia- 
lect, as 5^w, 6fcV«v, for of aw, 6fao/utfv; xpffraj for yguxa*, &c] 

[Obs. 4. The Doric dialect, which elsewhere invariably 
adopts a for tj, departs from this usage in the case of Con- 
tract Verbs, and makes use of tj without the i subscribed in the 
place of all contractions in aei and ssi, as oVijv for Wv ; coXfjtfjre 
for roX/xars ; xo<r^v for xotfj&siv. This species of contraction 
tinds its way also into the Attic dialect, but in general only in 
the following verbs, £aw, «6ivaw, #n/>aw, wJj^ai. Thus, for 
example, £aw, £fo £$}r*, &c. imperf. fifuv, ££17, &c. 
infin. £$jv.] 

[Obs. 5. The . Doric and Ionic dialects use for sov in the 
first person singular, and third person plural, of the imper- 
fect, the form suv. The Dorians use this kind of contraction 
also in verbs in aw. which however were formed in £w, as 
AvuguTSw from dvsjw^w, just as they said dyeuriu for ayairaw.] 



ACTIVE VOICE. 

IMPERATIVE. 

[Obs. The remark made respecting the form ovrwv for 
zrutfav, in the third person plural of the Imperative of bary- 
tone verbs will apply also to contract verbs ; as xoivwvouvrwv 
for xoivwvftVwrtxv.] 

OPTATIVE. 

[Obs. L The Optative in oifti, particularly in the contract 
verbs, has also in Attic, the termination oi> or wijv; as <piXofyv, 
np^ip ; the third person plural is, as in the common form. 
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$iXofcv, ffjpufcv. The Attica, however, often use the comraoa 
orm oipLi 9 wfjii, for oiVjv, w*jv.] 
[06*. 2. This form o«V ia found also in Ionic and Doric 



ed in iu y we find in their writers (Jia^ioi'ij, ^wrofy, for ^a*^ 

■ 

INFINITIVE, 

[06*. 1. The Doric form >jv for aeiv, sav, has been already 
noticed. The JSolians had a peculiar form for the Infinitive 
of contract verbs, in which form the final v was changed into f, 
and the improper diphthongs v , a, into the proper a,, and also 
Mi into oi ; thus 7*Aafc, wvais, ityofc, ojdofc, for ysXav, ircntfv, 

[06#. 2. The Dorians changed the contracted Infinitive 
ouv into&v, in verbs in ow ; as <Mwv for &<Jovv, (i. e. iiiovai;) 
^i/wv for fiyouv, &c] 

PARTICIPLES. 

[06c. In the Participle, the Dorians said evtfa for 4ov<fa and 
uLoutfflu The lonians used this form in verbs in as u/xvsutfcu 
for ufivoud'ai. The form ao was contracted by the Dorians into 
•x, as flTfivavri for ireivoovn. The ^Eoliane formed the termina- 
tions of the Participles ending in £v, in because they form* 
ed the verbs in fa, aw, in r,tu ; ihus^iV, oVog^fe, from ofijfjtj 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

[Obs. 1. The lonians and Dorians lengthen all circumflex 
terminations by the insertion of another vowel, whether the 
termination be contracted or not; thus, 1. In contracted ter- 
minations, the long vowel which arises from the contraction 
is extended by the repetition of itself, or of the short vowel ; 
as hjaag for bgas ; tout for lo ; o£ow for 6fu ; /3oowtfi for iSouxfi. 
2. Without the contraction, as l\&rty for ; ^ for qwj. 
The Ionic prose writers only prefix an e to the circumflexed 
termination, as diutpvyieiv for Stacpvysw.] 

[Obs. 2. As the lonians form the second person of the com- 
mon conjugation in eai and eo, the verbs in sw are subject to a 
multiplication of vowels, as croifoxi, fadivisai, &c. whickhow- 
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« 

ever, in the case of &o is remedied by an elision of the e , as 

?*Wo.] 



VERBS IN MI. 

[1. The number of Verbs in fxi in the Attic and in the com* 
tnon dialect is very small, and in these few there are only 
some which have in the greater part of their tenses a form 
peculiar to themselves, and different from the conjugation in 
ej, and which accord with each other in the formation and 
termination of their tenses ; as rtftyM, Fn|M 9 i'tfojfti, 
Others again have a peculiar inflexion, in many points differ- 
ing from the^ conjugation of the verbs in the examples ; as 
eifju\ lam; sffu, / go ; and others again, as well as all verbs 
in ufu, occur only in the present and imperfect, deriving the 
rest of their tenses from the radical form in uwj 

[2. These verbs were chiefly used in the JEolo-Doric dia- 
lect, and, in the writers of that dialect, verbs very frequently 
occur in the form jxi, which are otherwise in (u and aw ; as 
v/xij/xi for vixau ; og tjfw for ojaw ; xf^f 41 f° r X? aw > ^n|tt for Iviu ; 
$f\?7fju for <piX^w ; &c] 

[3. Verbs in fw, therefore, are properly of iEolic origin, 
or rather, they existed already in the old Greek language 
which was used by Homer and Hesiod, and in which the dia- 
lects were as yet mingled together. The Ionic and Attic Dia- 
lects, which first assumed a .determinate form, retained some 
of these verbs in fu. The JEolians, however, who retained 
the most of the ancient language, made the greatest use of 
them.] 

[4. Notwithstanding this antiquity, however, these verbs 
appear to have come from older forms in aw, 6u ; partly 
because their futures, and sometimes also their perfects and 
aorists, are regularly derived from such verbs, and partly be- 
cause they always have a determined relation to such verbs.] 



Formation of Verbs in MI. 

♦ 

Verbs in jui are formed from Verbs of the 
Third Conjugation in aw, w, 6«, and im. 
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1. By prefixing the Reduplication with #. 

2. By changing u into pi. 

3. By lengthening the penultima. 

Exception 1st. In prefixing the Reduplication, if the verb 
begin with an aspirated consonant, the corresponding smooth 
mute must be employed in its place. 

Exception 2nd. If the verb begins with a vowel or with 
*c f or <fr, then i alone is prefixed with the rough breathing : 
this is called the Improper Reduplication. 

Exception 3d. Verbs ia ujjli have no Reduplication, not 
have those verbs in juu any which are formed from trisyllables, 
as xfgfAvaw, xg^vr^u ; the following also wants the Reduplica- 
<p«fru from <paw ; 



Thus, from irrdu is formed forQpi, to stands 

from 6iu rtfqpi, to place, 

from iooj 3/iwpi, to give, 
from dsixuvu ixiupj, to shew s 

from eoj lyih to send, ■ 

vrdoj j'arqpi, to fly. 



lit i» 



[06s. 1. In the formation of frrwu, ujfxi, and iWrtifxi, the 
second Exception operates : in forming n'drjfxi, the first Ex- 
ception takes effect, since Wd^/xi is for d/d^jULi : in forming MSohjj, 
the regular rule No. I. is applied; and lastly, in forming 
fcixwjxi, we are governed by the third Exception.] 

06*. 2. The most striking difference between verbs in p.i 
and verbs in w, is in the 1st and 3d persons singular, present 
Indicative, and the 2d person singular of the Imperative. 

Verbs in pi have only three Tenses of that 
form : the Present, Imperfect, and Second Aor- 
ist They take the other Tenses generally from 
verbs in u ; thus Mtapi makes 3w<r#, deium, from 
36*. 

Verbs in pi have no 2d Future, 2d Aorist Pas- 
sive, nor Perfect Middle. 

Verbs in t/pi, besides having no Reduplication, 
^ant the Second Aorist, and the Optative and 

13 
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Subjunctive Moods. They borrow the two last 
from Verbs in voj. • * 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



The Moods and Tenses. 



Present. 



Imperf. 



2d Aor. 



Indie. 

Tld-TJfJLI 

ii'J-wfw * 

&IXV-UUI 
STl'd^V 

J<5i'<5wv 
ideixvw 









■ 

p 


Imp. 


Opt. 


Subj. 


1 

Infui. 




-ctirjv 


-u 




-STI 


-Si'yjv 




-frai 


-001 


-0|'*)V 


•» 
-W 


-ovai 


-u4i 






-UVCti 



Part, 



the rest like the Present. 



















Nerval 




6h$ 






<$o£vai 

* 





The other Tenses are regularly formed fr 
Verbs in cj : thus, 



om 



1st Fut. 



1 st Aor. 



Perf. 



Indie. 


Imp. 


Opt. 


Subj. 


Infin. 


Part. 




• » • • 


-OIUI 


.... 


-eiv 






i .... 


-OIUI 


. . • . 


-SiV 


•UN 




.... 


-QIWI 


1 • • . • 


-£IV 


-wv 




. . . • 


-GlfAl 


1 . • . . 


-<IV 


-wv 


£ b<S*V\<SOL 


CrSjo'-ov 


-aiwi 


•CJ 


-01 




1 t^>]xa 












) Itfuxa 








• 




( sfc iga 


foif-ov 


-aifjLi 




-ai 




FtfTTjx-a 


-s 

* • 


-OljULI 


-GJ 


•SV&I 


_ »«1 — 




■ -S 


-OlfAl 


-w 






<$£#wx-a 


-s 


-OIUI 


-a 


-s'vai 


-W.C 




-s 


-0/JULJ 




-|v«i 


-Ac 



Plup. 

itfr Jjxsiv or ritfrrjxeiv, eYcteixeiv, <?fctoxiiv, Medfilxsiv. 
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Numbers and Persons. 
Present. 



Sing. 

rid ftfM, V, 

I*, oefi, 



Dual. 

dtTov, ctrov, 



Sing. 

i'tfr-rjv, 

iSid 



If 



orov, orov, 
Orov, urov, 

Imperfect. 

Dual. 

drov, otrijv, 

STOV, ^TT]V, 

orov, drrjv, 
Orov, urijv, 

Second Aorist. 



Sing. 

S0-1JV, *J£, 7} 



ijrov, ?jri)V, 
orov, 6«r>jv, 



Plur. 

dfxev, art, art. 

e/iev % ers, eiifi, 

o/*6v, ors, ou(f/, 

UfJLSV, UTS, (Ttff. 



Plur. 

afjLsv, are, aifai . 

gfxev, ere, etfav, 

ofiev, ors, otfav, 

ufjusv, ure, utfav. 



Plurl 

ffJi = v, £7t, Wav, 

ojasv, ore, otfav. 



Sing. 

i'tfrd-di, x \ 
n'de-ri, f 

£sixv'0-0i, ) 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 
Dual. 



Plur. 



rw 



rov, 



rwv. 



r?. rwtfav. 



Sing. 
urr r ^<, tfrtjrw, 

$o€ f <Jerw, 



Second Aorist. 

Dual. 
<fr>jr©v, <fr>jrwv, 
deVov, dsruv, 
<J6rov, <56rcjv, 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 



Plur. 

tfrr/Tf, <frr)ru<fa.\ . 
Mrs, 6i<ru<fav, 
dors, <56rw<fav. 



Sing. Dua 
if->iv, ) I 



itftfcJ-Tiv, 

•5i5oi'-tjv 



Dual. 



Plur. 
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< - 

Second Aorist. 

• Dual. Plur. 

* 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present. 



Sl0 8- 



Sing. 

oVw (fry, 



ckev, 



5jtov, 

OJTOV, 



Second Aorist. 

Dual, 

Ctijtov, flVSjrov, 



Piur. 

&fj,6v, wre, weft. 



Plur. 



1 Craven. 



Present. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

Second Aorist 

PARTICIPLES. 

t 

Second Aorist. 





8jfa> 


av. 










A. 




^Eicfct, 




ou<Ta, 





















Formation of the Tenses. 

The Imperfect 

is formed from the Present by prefixing the Aug- 
ment and changing yxi into », as r/0»/t*», «rWn»- 
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The Second Aorist 

is formed from the Imperfect by dropping the 
Reduplication and receiving, in place of the re- 
maining initial vowel, the syllabic Augment, as 

If the Verb has no Reduplication, the Second 
Aorist is the same in form with the Imperfect. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

The Moods and Tenses. 



Present. 



fmperf. 



Perfect. 



Plup. 



P. p. F. 



1 Aor. 



Indie. 


Imp. 


Opt. 


Subj. 


In Hn. 


Part. 




-a<fo 






-oufdat 






-s<To 












-o<fo 




-w/xai 


~o(f6cu 


-Ofl^VO.C 


dsixv-vtxai 











the rest liko the Present. 



Tenses formed from Verbs in &>. 



Inch 

^TS^S i'/JLtjv 
$666y\v 



Imp. 

•a<fo 

-oCo 



Opt. 



Subj. 



Inf. 



Part. 

-Sl/LfcSVOg" 
-Of/.£vO£ 



. • • 



* • 



•0/fJL>jV 



•sa&au 
-s<r6ai 
-s<f6ai 















1 -w 








-w 













19 



OfASVOg 

■sis 
-eig 

-els 
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i Fut. 



, 1 


n i ■ 1 <Mt l 1 


i 

.... 


"C0CGU 1 


: : : 1 




• • • | 






1 -oifitjv 1 


i... 








| • • • 


| -srt ai I 

* 



-OfX SV0C 




Numbers and Persons. 

INDICATIVE MOOD* 
Present 

Sing. Dual. Plur. 



pact, <r«i, r«| 



Sing. 



fXC0ffV y OGQv 9 GtfOV, 

Imperfect. 

Dual. 



Plur. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

Sing. Dual 



Plur, 



1 

i 




OPTATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

• ■ 

Sing. Dual. 



Plur. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

. Sing. Dual. Plur. 
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INFINITIVE. 

Present* 



PARTICIPLE. 

Present. 




ov. 



FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 

The Present 

is formed from the Present Active, by shorten- 
ing the penultima, and changing pi into ftat, as 

The Imperfect 

is formed from the Present, by prefixing the Aug- 
ment, and changing [jlki into pjr, as W&pgj, lri$i* 



MIDDLE VOICE. 

The Moods and Tenses. 
The Present and Imperfect are the same as in 



the Passive. 



The Second Aorist. 



Indie. Imp. Opt. Subj. Infio. 

Itfra^v I (froufo (fra»>tjv tfTWfWu <rra<fdai 

£te>r,v Ss'tfo ^5»>i)v ^wftai ^tfdou 

«6)|jl>jv J <5otfo Mfwj» 5oSfA,ai Sotfdai 

Tenses formed from Verbs in w. 



Part. 

tfrafJLSvct 



£ l<frr)<roifj/r)v 



•aijxrjv 
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1 Fut. 



flVijC-ofAai 
^q<f-ojxai 
Su<f ■ ofxai 







■ 


• " ; • > -oi'fttjv 






• • • « K 




* 


• • % • J 







■ 

Sing. 



Numbers and Persons. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Second Aorist. 

Duak 



Plur. 



<fr&- 



Sing. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Second Aorist. 

Dual. 



(fo, <rdw, 



tfdov, (ftav, 



Plur. 



Sing. 




^v, c, TO, 



OPTATIVE MOOD. 

Second Aorist. 
Dual. 



Plur. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Second Aorist. 



Sing. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Dual. 

WjULg^OV, wd'dov, wCdov, 



Plur. 



Second Aorist. 

♦Sotfdou. 



PARTICIPLE. 

Second Aorist t 

S|£ \ fASV0£, fXgVTJ, fASVOV, 
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The Second Aorist Middle 

is formed from the Imperfect, by dropping the 
Reduplication, as in the Second Aorist Active; 
asTnAf/ftq*) i#fw; Irrdftnh iordftw- 

Special Remark respecting the Verb "Irrqfif . 

[The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Second Aorist, Ac- 
live, of Zrrityxi, have an intransitive, the rest of 
the tenses a transitive, signification. The Per- 
fect has also the signification of a present, aris- 
ing from its continued meaning, and the Pluper- 
fect the signification of an Imperfect : Thus, JV- 
rnfu, I place ; , / was placing ; UrrpuL, I have 
placed myself, and continue placed^ i. e. / stand ; 
eXarfyuv, I had placed myself, and continued plac- 
ed, i. e. / was standing ; lorn*, I stood. — The 1 st 
AorisU IjTJjra, denotes merely J placed.} 



General Remarks on Verbs in [ii. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

INDICATIVE. 

[Ob$. 1. The Ionic and Doric dialects often use the forma 
in e«, aw, ow, in the Present and Imperfect Singular, with the 
Reduplication, as rdsT*, 6A*7s f i6i$ovg ; whether the contracted 
form in the present was used by the Attics also is a matter of 
dispute.] 

[06s. t 9 In the third person plural Present Indicative, (ft 
appears to have come from ft, in conformity with what was 
stated under the Barytone Verbs. The old termination in 
«, underwent in each case one of two changes; 1. either the 
short vowel was lengthened after rejecting v before <n, so that 
£ became ti, o became ou, and & and were changed into a and 
u ; as <n6£vn, ridlvtrt, rrfsTtft ; dtSovri, to&vtfi, £i£ou<ft ; Itfravrv, t<f- 
rftirt, iflV&tfi s £suyvuvri, £evyw<<j, Qvyvztft ; or else, 2. th© v be- 
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fore the termination was changed, in the Ionic manner, into a* 
as rriiauft, &<%a<ft, ^suyv jatfi. The form in art is called the Io- 
nic, though often used by the Attics.] 

[Q6s. 3. In r^rnfM, the Perfect &rr>jxa is most approved ; the 
form etrcoca, which Is given in the common grammars, is chief- 
ly found in later writers only, and in a transitive sense. The 
Doric form etfr&xu, with a long, is distinct, however, from 
this.] 

[06s. 4. Instead of ftfrqxa, the form ftrra contracted by syn- 
cope is more used ; as HtfrautSf for £ov»jxa(Aev ; e rrars for l<rr^- 
xars, &c. Hence the Participle hdrug for i<rr^xoj£. In strik- 
ing out the x from !<r<r^xa, the form k<frr t a remains; then is 
then changed into a, as ktfroLu, which is farther contracted into 
the form fora. In the Participle Itfi^xws, the ij remains un- 
changed into a, and a contraction into ug immediately takes 
place.] 

06s. 5. Some irregularities occur in the formation of the 
Perfect of these Verbs. Thus, Verbs in ^' derived from iu, 
change *j in the penultima of the Perfect into si. as d>j(Tw, v^n- 
xa. [This change of *i into si, was originally peculiar to the 
Boeotians, a branch of the JEolians, but was afterwards retain- 
ed in the other dialects, vid. remarks on the verb si/xf, to 6e.] 

[06s. 6. The First Aorist, in most of these Verbs, differs 
essentially from the formation of that tense in Verbs in w. 
For, in-tead of retaining the <s of the future, the Verbs in jxi 
generally change it into x, as Agtfu, Id^xa ; fltfw, >ixa ; dWw, 
Jtfcaxa. Perhaps these forms in a were originally Perfects, 
but were afterwards used as Aorists, when a peculiar form 
was introduced for the Perfect. The forma also of the Ao- 
rists in xa, have not the rent of the Mood*, nor the 1 articiples.] 

[Obs. 7. The First Aorist in xa, occurs in good authors only 
in the singular number, and third person plural. In the rest 
of the persons the Second Aorist is more used, which again 
hardly ever occurs in the singular.'] 

06v. 8. The Second Aorist retains the long vowel in the 
penultima of the Dual and Plural, except inrMfjfx*, SlSupi, and 
JVjfw. The third person plural is often syncopated, as £'€av for 
?ftj<r«v; ftsv for ffafev. 

* * 

IMPERATIVE. 

- 

£06$. 1. In the second person of the Present Imperative, 
the contracted form is very frequent in n'6?ifu, fyjw, and ftfofju* 
as Wte, fa, iijov. For frrotJh we find more commonly focju] 
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[Obt, it. In the Second Aorist, (he second person is al- 
ways 64g, 86$, not Wri, tUu In Compound Verbs, the termi- 
nation dra is frequently found for <r<ri#i, as avatfrtt for Avotfr^i ; 
tfugatra for Arafatf*-?^.] 

[06s. 3. The third person plural of the Present and Se- 
cond Aorist ends, as in Verbs in w, frequently in evrwv for 
Twcfav ; as *rafod£vrwv for flrafade'rwtfav.] 

OPTATIVE. 

[Obs. The Optative Present and Second Aorist have in the 
plural, in the Poets as well as prose writers, more commonly 
sij*sv, sire, 6isv ; cufASv, cuts, aifiv ; oi/jlsv, oit £, oisv.] 



PASSIVE AND MIDDLE VOICES. 

Obs. In the second person singular of the Present in the 
Passive and Middle, the Ionic dialect drops the <f, and the 
Attic contracts that resolution, as ?<trcufou f Ionic itoacu, Attic 

itfTJi; tfc<f0 9 Ion. B0eO, Alt, sQq'j. 

INDICATIVE. 

[Obt. The First Aorist Middle of rifoifti and 6i8utuu, want 
the rest of the Moods and Participles.] 

IMPERATIVE. 

[Obs. The Imperative GoS, for 6i<fo 6eo, occurs only in the 
compounds, as tfs^idoj, wrodou, vagu&oij. In itfrafxcu, i<fru is 
more common than itfcatfo. The Second Aorist Imperative 
and Optative Middle of ilmpi, namely <f<ratro and tfraipqv, are 
given in the conjugation of that Verb merely to show the 
analogy. They are seldom used.] 

OPTATIVE. 

[06s. The Present Passive, and Second Aorist Middle of 
this Mood, have frequently the form of the Optative of a Ba- 
rytone Verb in w, as tiQqito, i^6o^s6a 9 flrjotfdoiro, &c] 



IRREGULAR OR DEFECTIVE VERBS IN p 

may be divided into Three Classes, each con- 
taining three V erbs. 
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I. From iu are derived tlpf, to be; «7fti and 

/>ju», to go. 

II. From e« are derived i'»/t*i, to send; %fieth 
to sit ; sT/xai, to cfoffos «ie'» 

III. Keiftai, to /ie efown ; 'Anjfu, to fatoto ; 

CLASS I. J* : 

1. Elpf, to be, 

has been before conjugated, as it is used m some 
of its tenses as an auxiliary to the Passive Voice 
of Verbs in a/. 

\ , ... 

2. Efyti, to go. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 

Sing. Dual. Plur. 

eff or sT, sfay | 7rov, 7c ov, | Tjiev, 7* e, t?7<fi, 7<rt or i'ftC,. 

Imperfect. 

efv, ef$ 9 sT, | 7rov, 7<njv, I i>ffv f 7r», 7<tav. 

Pluperfect. 
Second Aorist. 

7ov, 7ef, is, | isrov, Urqv, | 7ofA*v, i'ecf, h*. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

or sf, itw, | itov, jtwv, I icf, IVwtfav. 

Second Aorist. 

7e, Wrw, | 7srov, /s>«v, | Urs, ffrwrfav. 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Second Aorist. 

i'oifw, 7oig, 7o», | 7owov, Jqittjv, | 7oi/asv, 7o;t*, Vc.ev, 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Second Aorist. 

Sing. Dual. Plur. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Present. Second Aorist. 

e/vai or 7evai. | *wv, foutfa, io'v. 

MIDDLE VOICE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Perfect. 

ja, stagy eie, \ iiaxov, ^acov, | jiotpfiv, J»are f siWi. 
Attic rfia. andfja, &c. 

Pluperfect. 

I I or TjVev, tjVs, TjVav. 

First Future. First Aorist. 



Remarks on EJpi, to go. 

Qbs. 1. The Verb eTjxi in the Present has regularly the 
signification of the Future both in the Ionic and Attic writers, 
especially in the latter, as slpi xai dyysXw, Eurip. / will go and 
announce ; if*sv xai iiriysigritrousv, Dem. we wt7/ go and endea- 
vour. [We have in English an usage precisely analogous in 
the verb " to go." Thus we say, 14 / am going to run? 
M I am going to do it." A colloquial and vulgar barbarism ren- 
ders this still more apparent, viz. " / am going to go." In Ho- 
mer also we have forms of expression precisely analogous, as 
3t) <$' 7 even, literally M he went to go ; n |8$j 5£ 0dsw y %t he went to 
run." In these, however, the future force is obscured by 
the use of the imperfect, since the true force of the phrase 
is that, he was going to go while some other action was at the 
same time pending.] 

14 
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[Qbs. 2. In the second person singular Present Indicative; 
if Ui more used in Attic than efe.] 

Obs. 3. The Imperfect and Second Aorist belong to Epic 
poetry ; but U and lev, irijv and iVav are all that can be found 
except in composition.^ [Matthiw makes uv an old poetic Im- 
perfect ; and e?v, s/cr, ef, in the Imperfect, to be a mere inven- 
tion of the Grammarians which do n. t occur.} 
_ [Obi. 4. The mode of conjugating cfyu, as far as regards 
Ja, rfuti *fa, and ifciv, has been retained. It is the opiniorvof 
Buttman, however in which ho is joined by Matthias, that few 
is merely a form of the Imperfect e/v, analogous to Vjsifoiv, *ji'ov, 
^eerccv, which in tune, on account of its resemblance to the 
Pluperfect, was conjugated as such ; but that y'a is originally 
the Ionic form, as tot, rfr, for from sipi'. This jja has the ' 
subscribed on account of the radiral form Tw. In »Ts*v, how- 
ever, it appears to have been retained improperly, merely 
from its common derivation as a Pluperfect from ya. In con- 
firmation of this opinion it is added, that these forms never 
have the sense of the Perfect or Pluperfect, but only that of 
the Imperfect and Ac-rist : ya is written in Ionic fya. Blom- 
field, however, in his remarks on Mattbiae's grammar, con- 
siders ya to be actually the First Aorist from d'w, or tJjxi, eo ; 
thus yi<Ja contracted into ya, as fytotf* into l^tta, aR d '*n*« (from 
x^w) into hya. He farther observes that in his opinion it may 
always be construed as an Aorist.] 

[06*. 5, The Imperative Ui is more used than 



3. "lr}{JLi, to go. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

N 

% 

Present, 

Sing. Dual. Plur. 

Imperfect. 

j > i | u*n 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 



ic,'/> 
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INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Present. Present. 



MIDDLE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

ft 

■ 

Present. 

i s-/xct/, (feci, Ta/, | /xstfov, <rdov, rfdov, J /xsda, ate, vra<. 

Imperfect. 

J/.fArjv, Co, to, | juisdov, tfdov, <fd*)v, | fj£#a, ffte, vro. 
IMPERATIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Present. Present. 

iWo, iVttfw. j Jgf*SV-0£, •>?, OV. 



CLASS II. 
1. "I^i, to send. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present 

Sing. Dual. Plur. 

jTjfu, ftftfj iVi \ i'STov, i'erov, fejxsv, fere, feifri. 

Imperfect. 
First Future. 
First Aorist. Perfect. Pluperfect. 

Second Aorist. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 

fob, irVw ; f istov, Urw, I Ure, Ufa***. 

First Aorist. Perfect. 

?xov I Tixa. 

Second Aorist. 

Sing. Dual. Plur. 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Present 

First Future- Perfect. 

Second Aorist. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present 

Perfect. 

Second Aorist. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present First Future. 

Perfect Second Aorist. 

tixiwu \ givai. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. ' First Future* 
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Perfect. 



Second Aorist. 

e7$, elite, fv. 



Sing, 
io-fiiai, tfou, Tai, 

♦ 5-fJLlJV, <fo, TO, 

?j-jxai, Cai, toi, 

.i.jJL^V, Co, TO, 

P. p. Future. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

Dual. 



Plur. 



Imperfect. 

Perfect. 
Pluperfect. 

First Aorist. . First Future. 

ftijv and sifojv, | §ftj<r°fA*»- 



MIDDLE VOICE. 
Present and Imperfect like the Passive. 

First Aorist. 

Sing. Dual. Phir. 

First Future. 
Second Aorist. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Second Aorist. 

14* 
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OPTATIVE MOOD. 
First Future. 

Second Aorist. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Second Aorist. 

if, jfrai, | w/itfov, $tfdov, ?^ov, | ujida, §<tf*, iS»r». 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 

•First Future. Second Aorist. 

*i<r«rtai, j Mai. 

PARTICIPLES. 

First Future. Second Aorist, 



Remarks on "I^&ti. 

06j. 1. This Verb has scarcely any irregularities, but 15 
lormed like rfttfu. 

Obs. 2. The Attics in the Second Aorist have sTfisv, 
Mav ; 4h«S,.«vgrfxsv, aveFre, affray ; d$t-i/A6v, dfsfrf, cbpsitrav. 
^ Ota. 3. "l»jfM jn the Active Voice signifies / send another ; 
iffAai in the Middle Voice, / send myself. Hence it is gene* 
rally used in the latter Voice in the sense of wishing ; thus. 

aivws, Horn. Od. p. 327. He earnestly wishes. In this 
sense it is the root of 5>^o<r, a desire, and of Jfwi'ju, to desirr. 



2. r HfMth to sit. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

,Sing v Dual. pj ur 

h-MO* l<r«, | ^ufov, ^ ov , ^rtov, I %ffe, fc^ 
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Imperfect. 

Sing. Dual. P] ur . 

3|H|V, fa, fa, I fi^ov, faov, {jrfqv, I %Agaa, $<rde, ?vrc. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present 

£<To, Wu t | ?<r0ov, ^tfcjv, | fas, Wutavs 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Present. Present. 



Remarks on r Hfiai. 

[06 j. I. For faai in the third person plural the Ionians use 
Ioltoli, as xariourcu for xadijvrai, lie rod. 1, 199, and the Poets 
rfaroi, //. /3'. 137. So also in the Imperfect, the Ionic form 
is saro, and the poetic eiaro for ?vro.] 

[06*. 2. The compound xadijfAai is more common than the 
simple ?fxai. This has also an Optative, mhtpWi and a Sub- 
junctive, xadwfxai. In the Imperfect it has £xa0fywjv, and xaAr r 
f*>3v, ^xa^ro and xodSjtfro. The Grammarians consider xftMjffrip 
and xaflTjoVo the better forms.] 



3. Ei/xa/, /o c/ofta one's self. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present and Imperfect. 

HfMU, sitfai, siraf, 
and c i 'crai, 

Pluperfect 

fJpqiifjTitt and stftfo, I — J 



— ■ eivro. 



;)ro, sfco, fcfo. & t^o. 



First Aorist. 



aro, J ajmsdov, aC£ov, our^v, ( ajxsda, arts, gvro 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Present and Perfect. First Aorist 



Remarks on Ef/xai. 

Ob*. This Verb rhay be considered as Middle. The Active 
is the radical iw or twujju, forming t<fu in the First Future, and 
sTtfa in the First Aorist. In the Infinitive of the First Aorist, 
sTirai, it has the <t generally doubled, as fwv, Horn. Orf. f'. 
79. J trt'/i cfoMc him. 



CLASS III. 
\. Ktipou, to lie down. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 

Imperfect. 

ixei-arjv, (To, to, f/,60ov, <r<Jov, (T^v, fjLgtfa, <?te, v?c. 

First Future. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

■ 

Present, First Aorist. 
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tNFlNITIVE. PARTICIPLE 
Present. Present. 



Remark on KeTftai. 

[Obs. xsTpcu is from the Ionic xlopoi. From the form of 
the Imperative and Infinitive xg'stfo, x£s<f$cu, xei<fo, xsttftcu, it is 
conjugated as a Perfect* The Ionians said xiourai for xsTvrcu, 
and ixtaro for hewro. The Subjunctive x?jrai occurs if. r*« 
32.] 

2. "Lrjjfu, to &now. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

Sing. Dual. Plur. 

fa-rjp, qtfi, j arov, arov, I ajiev, are, ) 

I I & <«v & rs, J 

Imperfect. 

fa-vjv, r,£, 13. | arov, ar>jv, | ajwv, are, atfav & av. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

<V- k#i & 0i, arw, j arov & rov, arwv, | are & rs, aTMdfcv, 
& rw, | & rwv, I rwtfav & rwv. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Present. Present. 

faavar. | itfa-f , tfa, v. 



MIDDLE VOICE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

faa-pwu, <Tai, rai, [ fWlov, <T0ov, <f$ov, | jxsfa, (fie. vrw, 
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Imperfect. 

jVa-fir,v, <fo, to, ] jULSfov, <T0ov, tfdijv, fjtsifa, (rtte, vrc. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Present, Present. 

i'tfarffai. ftfajAfv-os, ov. 



Remarks on "Icnpi- 

[06s. 1. The Verb iVtjfw occurs in the singular only in Do- 
ric writers, as i - ' M-i, Py/A. 4, 44 1. Theocr. 6, 1 1 9. So 
itrari for itfrjtfi, T// cr. J 5, 146. Participle itfas, in the dative 
iVavn, Ptnrf. Pyf . 3, 52. In common use, the dual and plu- 
ral are only use«t, as itfrov, itrrov ( for 7tfarov), itffi^v, idto, (for 
jtfafxsv, 7(Tare,) r/afi. These are attached to olSa ; thus of 5a, 
o/<rfla, o?fo, Dual iflVov, 7<r<ro», PI. io>fiv, jtfrs, foatfi.] 

[06s. 2. Fur jo>g<r, the Ionian* have i^6t, which arose ei- 
ther from changing <f into 6, or was more probably abbreviated 
from o'/^afASf.] 

[06s. 3. 'ETiVra/xai is not, as some have imagined, formed 
from iVrj/xi, but appears properly to be the middle voice of 
^itfojfjw, the same as iyitfrriiu rot twv, retaining the Ionic form 
for fy/totfftfti.] 



4. Oqp}, /o say. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

Sing. Dual. Plur. . 

W\ 9^ I 9*™, cparor, | 90^*, 9^6, <pa<fi. 

Imperfect. 

*9-»l«> 17, I a<ro*. anji, | afW», are, atfa* & «r. 

First Future. 

9n*-W, Ci, erot, ftof, ojASr, ffre, ovtfi. 
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First Aorist. 

Sing. Dual. Plur. 

-q>rjtf-a, a$, £ t | arav, ottjv, | afisv, are, av. 

Second Aorist. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

9 

Present. 

pafi, <parw, j ^acov, parwv, | (pars, (pawwtfav. 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

pai'-rjv, y^, r lf j rjrov, *]<ri]v, ijpisv, ijr?, rjtfav, 

| fxsv, Tff, sv. 

First Aorist. 

p^tf-ai^i, ai£, a/, [ airov, cuVrjv, | ojjulsv, aire, aisv, 

SUBJUVCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 
Present. Present. 

First Aorist. ■ First Future. 

<p5j<fai. (p^Cwv. 

Second Aorist, First Aorist. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE. IMPERATIVE. 
Perfect. viyarm. ireq>u<f$u, 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
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MIDDLE VOICE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

- Sing. Dual. Plur. 

fit-pat 9 tfai, rai, j frffov, tf*o», <f#ot, | jutsfa, <fOs, »raj. 

Imperfect. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Present. Present. 



Remarks on <J>jj^u. 

[06*. 1. In place of e<p»j», I'^tjp, s<pif), in the Imperfect In- 
dicative Active, the form fe, ^, is frequently used ; as ? 
5' o^ f taitf* ; 5' iyw, *aed I. A form for the Present is 1#d $ 
which occurs in Aristophanes, Nub. 1145 ; Ran. 37.] 

[Obs. 2. The imperfect s<pr|f, &c. is generally placed after 
one or more words of the speaker, like the Latin inquit, even 
when another word of the same signification precedes : as, 
'O 6i Kvgog eftfs, &Vi sfe xajfot r,xstg 9 fyq. ^en. Cyrop. 3, 1, 3.] 

[Obs. 3. The infinitive <patai is always used in the sense of 
past time, e. g. paiai <ro» 2uxgarr) " that Socrates has said."] 



A General List of Irregular and Defective 

Verbs. 

There are few Verbs in the Greek language, 
which can be regularly conjugated in all their 
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Moods and Tenses. Some of these deficiencies 
may be traced to harmony : of others, it is diffi- 
cult to assign the causes. Defective tenses are 
supplied either from obsolete forms of the same 
Verbs, from kindred forms in other dialects, or 
from some other Verbs in use. To assist the 
learner in tracing these tenses to their respective 
Themes or Roots, the following list has been 
compiled. It consists of analogies, as far as 
they can be applied to any species of Verbs ; 
but in general it contains the particular forma- 
tion of each tense in common use. 

Of the following Verbs, those which are used 
only in the Present and Imperfect, will be found 
in the first column ; the next column will con- 
tain the obsolete Roots, followed by the Tenses, 
which are formed from them. 

A. 

To ad- ''A/afwxi, dyaw, uyatfofxai, ^yatfapuiv , -^yatf/xai rjyatf- 

tnire, $?)v. 

break, 'Ayvuw, } ayw, a|w, ^£a, -^a, ijyov. 

^Ayvu/uw, $ Fa^w,sa|a, 1 ea^a, cotfov, £ayr\v, la/a. 2 

To act, "Ayw, S 

afw, \ ayayw, vjyayov, <;yayo>'/jv. 

please, ^ ^ Ufa Wj rfcx*, ^ & saiov, ?ak 5 

Verbs in a£w, frcquentativcs, as rgoy&fy, to run 
often* 

■ ■ ' , . . 

1. "Ay», to break, conjugated with the Digamma, Fj£y», forms if*** , 
<fjlx*, lv*yof. But as the Digamma is seldom expressed in writing, the 
words will be ?«e£ at, lo^at, wye*. 

[2. The aorist * is not used by good writers. We have likewise in 
the passive voice, perf. *y/u*t; 1- aor. »fcfl»ir ; fut. J^V^ai ; and an old 
form which remained in Doric, ly*yox* OT *>*y°X* and 

3. This seems to be put forcr*/*. That «/W had the Digamma ap 
pears from fuwfc, Octyss. 28. 

4. Verbs of these three classes, and others in this list of the same form 
have generally the Pres. and Imperf. only. 

15 
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Verbs in a0w, derivatives* as iwxd6u, from 

to pursue. 

Verbs in aw, derivatives? as **$af«, from 

to mix. 

■ «• 

eXw, eTXov, sIX^jw, IXw, lXoSu,ai, elXa 
(xrjv. 3 



To fafo, AJ^iw, * 
perceive, AftfdavofMci, aftfte'w, aMi)<fotuti, v}tfd>jffcai, fyfdof/. 



wardoJ,>A-kefa, $ dXs#w, dXs^w. 

sftun, 'AXApai, dXsuw, ^Xsutfa, ?Xfiua^7jv, & ^Xeaf^v by 

Syncope. 

ro/J, 'AXivoVw, dXfw, dXi'tfw, ^Xixa. 

r <&Xow, <xXw-<fw, (fofjwti, tjXwtfa, ^iXwxa & 

fake, AXkTxw, J Uxwxa, flXaif««, *)Xwv & SaXwv.* 

ou/, *AX<paivw, dX<p&j, dX<p4j(fw, 
sin, 'Au^ravw, dfjwx^rsw, afia^-cfu, tfofxai, fyi.agrio-c'a, xa, 

pcti, ^Sjxa^rov, Poet. ^Iforov. 

ojoew, 'Avttyw, } 

dvwgw, f dvwyto, Imp. V«y ouv > dvwy^tfw. 
^voya 6c f dvwy^fjii, Imp. dvwyrjdi, civw^'« 



avoya, 5 



1. In this list, Derivatives are those which are derived from other 
Verbs 

2. From Substantives and Adjectives, Verbs in a», f», «/«, w», if», 
«jf*. i/f», are generally derived ; as rtt**<* from t//u», *ixm», from 9ixec 7 
JaWrom JVw>c, (fouMtk, from .Tcc/acc, JW£», from tl*9, ikwtfr from 
tMrcC, a*fA*4f* from c*/ua, ^*«/f» froBD \ f**K<>< 9 &c. 

f3 tix«'ju»? is a later Alexandrian form.] 

[4. Sx««*and are used in a passive sense, as is also &K*ctf**i f the 

future middle.1 . _ . 

[5. In the Attic poets this verb always occurs in the perfect without 
an augment, but with it in the pluperfect.! 

[6. &*-has, according to its two significations, two dinerenUutures. 
In the sense of M to annex," " /o adapt," it has fut. £(o», aor. *g<ro,fcc. 
In the sense of " to render favourable," " to conciliate," it agrees ia 
flexion with the former only in £gr*yrtt kat* Quf*6r, //. J «*6, 
9updF Od • f, 95. Otherwise it makes fut- &c ' 3 
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To t«- 'AugttVW, } o'y * r 

crease Ai£w > au * eW> au 5^- tfw > ^V** 1 * ^5>K«> M^'j ^Fl- 
6e cfis- Ax^ofwti, dgl/w, ^^ofjiai, fyteriw, 

_ • ■ 

Verbs in aw, frequentatives, as fofraoj, to come 
frequently. 

Verba in signifying cfoiro, as fto^riefo, /o 
desire to learn. 

Verbs in oai, signifying imitation, as ^irfw, fo 
6c WwVe snow. 

> 

f €<xw, jSrjtfojULai, sb^tfa, ^TjtfafArjv, /34Ci)- 
i xa, fxai, /3s€aa, 2d Fut. fHfa\uu.* 

^ /3/Saw, Part. Pres. j3»'€wv. 
| /3f&*u, 2. A. to»v f Subj. jftiu, Part. Pr. 
I /SijSa* 

!/3Xiw, SXvjtfw, /3i§X»j-xa, pai, *SXq4ijv, 
/3Xtjd»7<rofiai. 
/3aXXiw,/3aXX*i<rw. 
/SXTjfjw, ^Xrjv, 2d A. Opt. M. 2d Pers. 
/3Xsib. 
/SoXiw, j&j&X* 
( £fow, /Siutfoftai, /3s'€iw-xa, fxai, *$iov. 
{ ptuiu, gSi'wv. 

/3Xa£e'w,/3Xa£>j<rw, /3s£Xa£r)xa, *§Xasov. 
4 /-fotfXgW, /3otfX>J-(fW, tfOfJWJU, $g€o'«rxiix«. 

{ Sow, /Swrfw, /3ij8wxa. 
/3ouX£w,/3ouXf 1 a'ou,ai, /3$couX*]U,ai, ££o-jX'<- 

{ /3^>w, f3*w<fw, jQfo^wxa* 
7 #£WfJW> s5£wv. < 
( j@gS£W0W, /3g§fw0oiu,i. 





Bai'vw, 1 




BaXXw, 




/SaXw, 




£SaXov, 




/3^oXa, 


{tat, 


• 

Biwtfxw, 


6uc/, 


/3Xasavw, 




Botfxw, 


us ill, 


BouXojuuai, 


eat. 


B^wtfxw, 




Bi^wtfxw, 



[1. This verb has with the Jonians the causative signification, 'Wo 
bring" This signification is exclusive in the fut. act. and 1st aor. 

[2. Hioyuori occurs in Homer in the sense of £»V«/ua/, " / /foe 
properly, " / sVui// ira/fc upon /Ac earM." Here the subjunctive receives 
the sense of the future, as is probably the case in Trtofxxt for nimpat, 
although elsewhere it is never used thus.] 
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Verbs in /3&/ ? preceded by a consonant, as (pi§- 
bw> to feed. 



r. 



To mar- 
ry* 



grow 
old, 



yctpfaw, yuwcfoiiai, syuy.v\<fa, 

Tnp&ttxu $ mtfawai, tyfyuta, yeytyaxa. 

™ ' } fiigm, Pr. Inf. yqgavai, Part, yypas* 

Sysvew, ysvTjtfojxa;, iyivr^a^v, ysygWjftai. 
tyevtyriv, iygvof^tjv, yeyovn. 
yshw, ys'm^ai, iygivajj^v. 
yaw, ySyau, 

rivwtfxc 



learn, 

divide, 

bite, 

sleep, 

fear, 



Aalw, 
Aai'w, 
Aaxvw, 



I 



dag'w, Sevh-ffc*), (fou.ai, ds6aqxa & 6V6aa, 
SsdariiMai, g'oaqv, (8£8r,a,2 Aor. M* 
Subj. ia^rai, *o burn.) 
oa£w, oa-ffw, tfofjLcu, £6a<fa, g , <$a<rau,7)v, <5e- 

oa-xa, tffxai. 
6>jxu, gopai, e&£ol, 5i^-x«, rM-ai, 

g^^dTjv, gtfaxov. 
Aagdavw, oajdg'w, ffttf^quti, 6goa£^xa, tf&jfcp, 

Sdagtiov & b<5padov. 

Agtfw, 3 
fc'osixa, 



3 \ fr 

' / (jtioiyA, Iinper. <$5&£i and oei'5i0«. 
J > (6U), "&iav, Pcrf. M. 



[1. To the old root >«r«, which corresponds with the Latin gi&io, 
belong two significations; the causative beutt, and the immediate or 
intransitive am born, become. The voices are anomalously intermingled. 
The whole, as found in actual use, may be reduced to a twofold pre- 
sent; as follows: 

1. >«>o/u-r/, has only the signification of birth, (poetically m the 
present tense) am born. In the aorist, t^ wvaW is used tran- 
sitively, beget, bear. 

2. y(yiifA*t (Ancient and Attic ; more recently yhtfA*i) fat >iv»- 

fcc. The future, 2d aorist and perfects passive and middle 
signify intransitively fcorn, or simply become. To Ihcse unites 
itself the signification of simply to be, and iyif6fxn* and ysyota. are 
also used as perfects to mat/.] 
[2. yiyv&oKu Ancient and Attic ; more recently ymlcn.*.] 
[3. The perfect Stfi* is either formed from Ittaua, by omitting *, as in 
ttfa*, yty**, and changing the diphthong into the short vowel, as frl- 
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1 



ask, Aiciuu, Alto, faqftftai, &<Mf*ai, £&q6i}v» ds>jd>; 

cfo/xai. 

teach, AiJatfxw, 



tfioagw, J JioWxiw, $idcafxr}<fu. 
To Jly, AiSgarxu, > G^aw, 1 o^a-rw, *-ou,ai, *5pa«-a ; 

think, Aoxs'w, 3 ( *^ J?*" 1 & * v 

Poet. ooxijTu, \^ 0 £ Wj Aoarojxai, ^oarafxrjv, Syn. Woa- 



S&pota, 



be able, AfajMu, 



rise, Au'vw, 



6uvaw, ouvqrojxai, £5uvr]e-au,r 4 v, 6e$jvy;|*«', 



Verbs in iw, preceded by a consonant, as 
'kfadoj, to roll. 



E. 



excite, JEygiftj/ >?y£ofi.r ( v, ey^yo^a. 



?xa, 



TTiSar, ■ , iUr**, from Tinojflu, ioiK* ; or else it is immediately derived from 
the present ; as in SiSsuTa, This form in the plural suffers 

syncope; as, /i<f/*<ir, film, pluperf. »/f/ir*?i frr <fi/7*/uir, f$Jixrt, \Si 
J it? *v. In Attic Ji«f<* is only used by the poets.] 

[1. The student must be careful not to confound this with the regular 
contracted verb /o do.] 

[2. The regular forms of this verb, vis. &c. occur only 

in the Poets and old prose writers.] 

[3. This verb originally connects the immediate signification enter, 
with the causative enclose. In the common usage it has only the latter, 
(to inclose, to sink, &c.) and retains this meaning in the future and 1st. 
aorist, Jtfre, Vuta, passive i/»9*r. The middle voice faum, 1 enclose 
myself, passes into the intransitive meaning enter, descend, &c. which, 
however, again reverts to a transitive meaning, is, enter a garment, that 
is to dress. These significations of the immediate kind are retained in 
the active voice, in the perfect /<<fc**, and the 2d aorist, t<T wv, /Orsc t| JVf, 
JuQi, S Cti. The form <ft/r» is more recent, and is equivalent in significa- 
tion with the middle SCouxi .] 

[4. The middle voice has the signification " I arouse myself " i. e. 9 
am wakeful, I watch.] 

15* 
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Verbs in *6u, derivatives, as <p\syk6u, iron! 
<p\&yoJi to burn. 

know 6iVw, f sl&iflu, sioV.-o**, xa, Plup. qOfn. 

B etfov, 75ov, £ eW^i, Pr. Opt. s.osfov, Inf. ffifcvai. 

Verbs in tim, poetical, as l^euM, to ask. 

say, sfaeTv, 2 ifcfov, eW, sSra, si*ov, eiVarw, eiW 

Verbs in tia, signifying dewre, formed from 
Futures, as o^si'w, to to see, from fixrw. r . 

To drive, 'EXcrivw,* IX&w, iX&tfw, ^Xatfa, ^Xarfo^v, j^xa 

& gX»jXaxa, ^Xa/xai, sXr,Xa- 



n f?^ has two senses, acc and fciiotr. In the first signification it 
o c lurfo,*y k the 2d eorhrt, io Homer i/.r. Imperative opt. 

occurs only ™ lu " ^ - rt ^ , -j hese forniS are used to supply. 

£7*2* ;J ^ten e ofl^^ir/ch has no 2d. aorist In the sense ot 

fo kno^ ll does not occur in the present; instead of the preser . , and in 

L same sense, the perfect Jit is used- The manner of mnecting csU 

(nZ vJts of ' whic b are not found in good writers, v* .*U*r*f, .it***, 

Mn\ ntav be een in the remarks upon !„*,, among the verbs m 

B tfdesffi two meanings, has also in the old poets a passive form 

iWth. «pnse of to aw tar, to resemble, to be «.en.] ... 
ln the MOM ol o h . &c . s more common „ th , . 

.liT'&c with this aorist use has associated the fut. Itfi (Ionic from 
.£_As the present of this verb, «««•' « ; sometimes also Vj.m,. 
n^Tme compounds m>. furnishes the present, as i,T<>..>., 
As regards the form of the perfect .."{««, we must suppose either that 
uL«TWSw*«i were also used, or that the « was arbitrarily considered as 
u»0K»nt, which might be again taken from the verb as if the present 
tense had been fW. For otherwise the derivative 
from li- t ./««-,.r <.«., *t^«* cannot be exp ained. lo this . arbitrary 
root may be referred also W»w or #^ t p8. W . M*. Etffa to He- 
rodotus is analogous to ihA ir t »T«', as if { rr«, .»{«6»f. Others derive 
•pirf9»» from a peculiar form iim, which, however, if it ever did exist, was 
first derived from •!{»»« in the same arbitrary manner.] 

f 3. See preceding note.] ... 
_£4. The root of w is which, besides fMM», and 9Mm t admits 
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[am employ- „ , 
ed, pursue, 9 
[ask, "JEtofMtf,* 
perish , "EjJ£w, 



make 
red 

come, 



eat, 

sleep* 
find. 



E<f6u, 



tow, *£X'V 



2d Aor. farov, (rvEfv, <r*rwv.] 

£X?u<fof/»aj, ^Xsu(f«, >JXu0ov, Syi% 
?X4ov, Perf. M. ;}Xufa & 2X*jXfc3 
da. 



2d. A. Imper. <fx?&. 



the forms ix?.a», tix», t/Afar, fox*, J© bring together, compel, drive into a 
corner. From •!>.«, ixxa, comes the Homeric ixratc, ?x**i, Jo crowd to- 
gether, to drive together; from tixU, &ru*i», comes i*«Ap0«fc in Hero- 
dotus; from \k> o$ comes, perhaps, also the Homeric t«x»r, ixi/f, <U«nr/ # 
(as i<rr*k»t from *"rixx»), at least it agrees entirely in its signification 
with »xx», tl>Av, and heuce points to a similar origin. From Jx\» appear 
likewise to come atM*, a Sturm; uok»c, collective, assembled. From tox* 
the perf. mid. the form ©vaoc, as c?a*i t^^«c— The iEolians said Uxvm 
for the Bojotians used ix-i*.] 

[1. Of this fencient verb compounds for the most part only are in 
use ; it has *i for an augment, as t,u*cv. The 2d. aorist forms are rather 
poetical. The verb ire/ua/, 1J 'Mow, has an aorist which corresponds 
with the active except that in the indicative it is aspirated ; tazd/xut, 
trriffUs, which forms occur chiefly in composition.] 

[2. This verb occurs in the common language only as an aorist, 
jig4u4>, »$ito, whence also the other moods are found. The defective 
parts are supplied from igcrrafo.] 

[3. This verb is used only in the present and imperfect ; yet »iir is 
very frequently met with for »e,X 6,tJt * 9 ' Tn 5 At . tics do not use tne future 
txit/ro/u*i from ix«/8#, but take in its stead uf*t in the sense t>f the future. 
Some later Attic writers, however, use the form ix«0V«p«j.] 

[4. As2t» has a 2d. aorist, formed by inserting*; so from 15 
formed a 2d. aorist, fc-fcoy, in the middle* •*x°M*i' ; and, in the same 
manner as in law, arur, <r*<*t, this • is omitted in the rest of the moods, 
as if it had been an augment. From this fe^or, is made into r<r*ar, 
(as/»*Vjn» from bi*») which, in Attic more particularly, often occurs in 
the same sense as i**. The forms of the aorist without • are again 
made the basis of other forms (as mh of v*wtuv,) and from the pre- 
sent *xi* } which is only imaginary, comes, on the one hand, the Wt, 
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z. 



live, Zaw, 1 

To gird, Zojvvu&j, 
ZwvvufM, 



be willing ©e'Xw, 
sharpen, ©ijyavw, 



die, 



leap, 



©£w<fxw, 



place, 
cause to 



e. 

SsXsu, SsX^w, gds'Xrjtfa, rsdsX^xa. 
Srryu, S^gfe), fflrjja, ^y;g<i|UL>}V, W/J^-^c^ 

f &vaw, TitivYjxa, riBvoui, viQvuxa & <r$- 

Ivsia, cs'dvffwf:, (wtfa, gen. ojtos). 
&avw, fcdavov, 2 F. M. &avouu,ai. 

iT^vijfxi, Pr. Imper. T^vadi, Opt. *edva»V t 
Inf. rsMvai, Part. <r*6wg, 2 Aor, 
sdvijv. 



iJ^Jw, io£j(fw, i'd^utfa, i^tfa/XYjv, i<$£u-x«. 
i i£aw, iftjtfw, ifrjCa. 



Verbs in derivatives from Verbs, as *oXs- 
from vo\sfA.eui to fight. 

direct, >Uvw, HCu, l6v<fu),Uv<fa. 

come, W^fAai, $ jf*""' r W*«i Mw* 



middle, *%jiropuu (which the Grammarians without reason call 
more Attic than Igopat) perf. fc-v»*<t, &c. which are chiefly used in 
composition.] 

[1. The old classic writers use the tenses from lie*, /2t*<ro/u*t, l&iw*, 
fiifiUtrut, in preference to those from And yet £«Vovri occurs in 

Plato, Rep. 5. p. 36. is one of the few verbs which, instead of the 

vowel of contraction *, have a Doric «; as {fr, ?f*r, Iptfelgr. 
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appease, t l\a<fxo i Lai, 4 ix&w » IX^i**, IXatf&ftijv, iXtjxcc, iXcuf 
5 ' ( iX*,u,i, I'Xa*i, Pr. M. rXaf^i. 



X. 

To/fy, "Wrmu, > . 

- 

K. 

* 

to burn, Kara, 1 ) , „ 9 . ' 

i txaov, Ixatjv. 

Wfau, xigatfu, ixifrta, ixsgal&ikip, xixs- 
faC^ai, ixsga<f$r\\i 9 xigatftrfioikat. 
xgatfu), xixgOL-xa, j&cu, ixgoLCr,v, xgu- 



xixauxa, 

mix 



far, Ksjawuw, f* £ f aw 
K^avvu^i, J , 

x^a.S, J **** w 
xexsgoayxa, j 



shout, KXa£aj, l 

xXaygw, J xX^yw, Perf. M. xsxX>?ya. 

xixXayx*, J 

weep, KXai'cj, 2 i 

xXauefco, J xXaiiw, xXai>jaV>. 

x&Xauxa, ) 

r, KXJw, xXu/Lfci, Imper. xXttfi & xsxXutfi. 

satisfy, KoPSttCu, > xo^w, 3 xo^'Cw, ixogstfa ixo^s<fa^r,9, xexogr r 

Kof«"Wf*i, J xa, fjt.ai, 2xo£S(fdT)». 

kill, Krei'vw, } 

xts^w, f xtV> exTrjv, 2 A. M. ix-rafAijv, Inf. 

txrax«, & ? xratfdai, Part. XTajULSvoff. 

c>.fo»7)xa, 1 



[1. In attic is used, having the long « and being without con- 
tractions, fut: Kite*) &c ] 

[2. In attic is used, having the long * and being without con- 
tractions, like icst* : fut. KkxCa-t» f &c.] 

[3. Not to be confounded with the regular *cg<«, to sweep.] 

[4. The aorist passive xV9»r is common to the middle and 
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roll, 
fawn, 



xuvfyfo, 



xuXi'w, xuXiVti, IxuXiW, ^xuXio'I^v, 
X'jXiv&io, xuXiv^tfw. 

xuw, xutfu, fcxutfa & 2xu<f<fa. 



A. 



£dfJ<ai, XiXij^a, Att. £ 7 i\r r 
ytiat, s-Xa^ov, Perf. M. Xs- 



To <*ra» . , A X ^ w ' X ^ w ' 

/o^ Aa yx avw > < x«> y** 

( Xoy X a. 
X^Sw, Xrj^ofJLai, XiXrjqja, Att. eiXifipa, 

X^Xtj^/xoi & SiXTj^ai, JXrjqjflifjv & 

eiX^Tjv, XTj^tfo/uuai, £Xa§ov, ilXa- 

receive, Aafi&xvw, 3 ^ $ou,yjv. 

I XaS&J, XiXa§r,xa. 

Xa/x€w, Xa^ojuiai, sXafA^afj^v, X&appai, 

^ JXaiMpfyv. 

oe con- Aavdatw, 3 X^w, Imp. iX^dov, X^-tfw, tfojxai, £$• 



cealed, or 
escape, 



learn, MavJavw, 



XrjO>ai &; Xs'XatfjUtai, ^X^ijv f 
fXatfov, gXa06f//>)v, X£X?j0a. 



fjLaircj, sfjuurov, ficersiiv. 

2 F. jtia^ou/jLai. 
to fo, MtfXXw, jxaXXsw, jtfXXqtfu, $>s'XX?]<ra. 



obtain, Maprrw, 



transitive signification : but the future passive x{f/u*ffti»VoA<*< belongs 
solely to K$t/ueLnv/ui. In consequence of this the intransitive has a pe- 
culiar future, x^ujktoa«", /ui// /<au#.] 

[1. Between a»£* and A*>;t*'* there seems to have been an inter- 
mediate form Aflt>^». Hence the old perfect aia6>£*, which occurs in 
Doric and Ionic, rarely in Attic. From the 2d aorist, «x«^ar Homer 
uses a new verb xt\*%<*, in a transitive sense, " to impart: 1 II. »', 80, 6, 

i^o^ ' ^ 4 **- ^ have also AtXa^wutr in Hesychius.] 

[2. For ihn/ucti, Euripides (Ion . 1113.) uses AfA*/u/ua/, whence the 
Poric ACAtfTrrai in Hesychius. The form \%h*@»*a is Ionic, and ana- 
logous to m*mrb*x* from &vi*<Tcv*. Another old form is a*£o/uoi.] 

[3. From ?a«0©f Homer has a new verb aia^, in a transitive sense, 
" to make to forget," 11. fi\ 600 ] 

[4. Both /u«£»<rc,/u«t and /ua^cD^jft are used in the derivative tenses 
The first, however, is more common: 'E^a^ta^** occurs in Attic, 
W*X***p** m Homer ] 
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care, Mg'Xw, 1 



J W'gof"ti, iWx'^ A. P, ipi* 

remem- M. Ww , w ^ Wf ^ 

&Wtuu, nefvijtfofiat, i/atitfiw, 

remain, Mi^vw, ftlv^w, ^Vsv^a. 

Wipe Mtpvfe, J 

bellow, Muxw, ) 

SftUXOV, \ 

N. 

Verbs in nUh ) derivatives, as r#f tdu from 



rift;, 5 



sr*f ofo, /o joom over, 
o. 



be pained, 'O^fw, Magfa, ^a^tfc 
smell, v O£w, 



Perf. M. <&a, 9 
stee//, Otfai'vw, 
O/oavw, 

O?X0Atai, 



0&>, otytfOfWU, clWl, b>W, b*4*)V. 



1. This verb is chiefly used as an impersonal, 
a. "OJWa, has the sense of the present. 



[3. In the imperfect we have dsun* and t»u»v. In the rest of the oer 
sons and moods oi\>* a < only is the basis. The active forms o<» and 6i* 
are retained in some dialects, in Homer both are frequent. The Snartnn 
woman, in Aristophanes Lynslr. 166. uses fhomat Master" 
64o. states hat the Grammarians made a distinction between and 
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To flUK, *0>l^4ftivw, ? a A4( ^ w> wXierdij-Ca, xa, wXitfdov, wXi'tfdijv- 

'OXitfdavw, J 

,^ ^ t *>iwi * x ^ w > " Xfi<ra » w X6 ' xa > f* a, » & 

destroy, 'OXXuw, J JXuXsxa, ciXitf^v, tfXov, tfXofi*v, 

•OXXufM, ^ JXo0|Mtt, wXa & ffXwXa. 

•O^vuw, J & ^-fwxa, 2, F. M. 6fXou- 

V OffcWfJL|j 



assist, 



rise, 
smell, 



■ \ 

imprint ,*Of*oft vufAi, of*o£yw, ofio^gw, w^ga^v. ^ 

Oviiftt, J wvafjwjv, wv»]ftai, wvafl^v, 2. Aor. 

OvNfM, J £}va*»v. 

'O^vuw, > o'f«, o^fw, iiftfa, w£M«', o'M a & 

*0(p£i'Xw, i tysiXsu, J<p$iXij<rw, d><peiXrjxa, w<psiXov, & 

"OtpXw, > w<p*Xov. 
'OpXitfxavw, ) <5a>Xsw, 6<pX*j<r«, w<pXijxa. 



/ay ITeravvuw, 
qpe», neravvujxi, 2 

fasten, ITtj/vucj, 



n. 

ir^w, rfeiVojcou, Bceot. for rtfo/un. 

e*r\<fa> IVatav, miitv&a.. 
rfads'w, iraAytfUj sVadrjtfa, «r*jradijxa. 

Perf. M. flrgVovda, *ivo<f-fa & 

x«. 

<jrera£w, tfffTaCw, icriratfa, TStfeTaxa & 
tfsWaxa, iri<xe<r(t<fiJ<ai, iri^roLfj^ai 

y/xa», Iff'^xdr/V, J-jra^vjv, flra}''/?<JV 



1. nig!t<», to pass in to another country; -nit***, to pass for the purpose 
of selling; irt,i*f**i $ in the Middle Voice, fo 6wy a person, or thing, 
brought from another country. 

[2. The old verb ir*rof*«i is the root, by which was expressed the 
spreadingof the wings in flying, and afterwards merely the general idea 
of spreading.] 
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drink, n.voj,* 1 . ' . ' 

l*ijuu, Imper. 

gtrc to arm*, ninVxw, *fw, rta*, IWo. 

jW, IIiVXtuM, £ *Xaw, 4rX^w, gVXtjefa, ArX^tfapiiv, «r«* 

Ili'ficXijfw, 7 9rXi7<r(*ai f sVXiJtffcjv, <s*X»jda. 

IIifMrXavoj, ( TX^fw, Imp. Tans. HirXypw 

/ai7, IIiWw, { 

( «r6tfiw, IawTov. 2. F. M. «Wo0f«u. 

inquire, Iluvflavofidu, «reM&j, *zC<t<nuu, *6*v<ftuu, tVudtfjjrqv, *v- 

P. 

i0 ' ^5"' ^ f f7 w » Att - & 

strength. 'Pwwuw, } £o'w, £w<Tw, ^Jw-<fa, xa, fuu & Cftai, 
en, 'PwvwjBLi, § Jwifdijv, ^Jw<To, farewell. 

2. 

scatter, XxsoavvJw, I tfxsoaw, tfxeoatfw, itfxg&x-a'a, tf/xai, itfxsSauf* 
2x55avvufJti, { 0jjv. 

T*o i(fx>aw, CxX^tfojAai, 1. A. fetfxigXa, eVxXij- 

'iry up, SxiXXw, 7 xa, [iefxXijwg.] 

( tfxXSju-i, Pr. Inf. tfxXSjva/. 



[1. The forms have the meaning "gtre *o drink." The 

present passive **/o/u«'? with / long, is used in a future sense 
a6otd to drink; 1 ' instead of this, the later writers used the form moD/a*/, 
which is censured by the Grammarians. The future nfrqutfi is adduced 
from Antiphanes by Eustathius, and the verbal vivfoc seems to refer to 
-an old perfect passive Ttrtr/u* i.] 

[2. According to Hermann (Dt Em. G. G. p. 293.) there are two 
radical forms, Mot and From the first came ig»V», and by trans- 

position QJom ;) from the second hey*> and bv trans* 

position oi^,^.] 

16 
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Verbs in rtt* 1 derivatives, form their tenses 
from their primitives, as tbtfrxu, sbgeoD^vgnrvi &c. 

ft) yJnc?. 

spread, Srojswuw, J ^ o . tfT0| ^ w g^k), ta-frrta, £<fro- 
2<t£gjvvu/xi. $ <r£wfJLcti. 

* 

T. 



©ear, TaXaw 

TgVXijfM, 
• 

to cut 1 , T$>vw, 

<T6|AW, 
<r6Tefl*lXa, 

6ring TIxtw, 
forth, 

bore Tirfaw, 

wound, Tirjwtfxw, 

« 

■ 

- 

J'o run, T^w, 
eat, T^wyw, 



> -rX&w, rX^tfojmai, r&-X*)xa. 
J cX^fjii, grXijv. 

r^u, eVfxtjga, rit^xa, p*t 3 

trp.r\bw, grfxayov, £«>ayi»]v, 

rfrw, Jcfiai, irt/Pffi, hsxov, Ire- 

xo'/uwjv, TCroxa. 
( cjaw, vgntfu, £rp\4a, T&*f»j-xa, /xai, £«r- 

( rirjai'vw, 1 . A, irirgjiva. 
c^ow, rgCxfu), (fofi.au, s<rgu)(fa, <r£rg cjfia^ 

? O^fJLtt, SSgOUMV, 2. F. M. Sgouhoviucu, oV* 



1. Verbs in ck*, which have a great affinity to Verbs in pj, are dep- 
rived from Primitives in eta, iar, 6», and and are formed by the in- 
sertion of k after the <r of the 1st Future : thus from ^w$eiV», is 
formed auric*, to grow old; from ug«», d$t*», d^/tr*a», to please; from 
£icto, to lire ; and from /utSwaJujGt/oa, Atifit/cr^. /o 6c </mnJt. 

Some of these, like Verbs in /us, prefix the Reduplication, as yiytctoic*, 
to know, from yw* ; t<t{*<tk», /o wound, from agar*. Some change 
the vowel of the pennltima, as $C<5, jCfat, wCio-**, f o grot* vp 
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( wxfrh **X]itoh ^x^ a > vtt v xtf*** 



T. 



Verbs in t50w, derivatives, as QfatiOoj, from $0ity» 
to consume. 

Verbs in t5w, polysyllables, as <r€mvoj } to 
quench. 



^a<fxw, 



6ear, 



prevent^ 9 

corrupt, #0/vw, 
pro- *i5w, 3 



) ip*jjJ.j , e^TJv, £<pajULr,V. 

" oi w, 0l(f0), oi Co/xai, oi tf4r,v, oiVdrjtfofAai. 

- ijvsyxov, ^veyxoftijv. 

fos'xw, I. A. Ijvtixa, Tivsixa/xr^v, ivr^syixai, 

^vg^w. Per. M. ^v^vo^a. 

<pofs«, <pogn<fw, i(p6^(fa, crapo^fjLai, Syn. 

<p££w, 3 (p^tfu, &c. 

<p£fyju, Imper. A. 2. <p^'<\ 

c $4au, <pBoL<fu} y 9^9(TojuLai, tpda-Ca, xa, 

<pdi'w, qxn-ffw, cofxai, tfyditfa, t^tu-xa, jxaj. 



<pUfM, £<pUV. 



[1. The kindred verbs nrf^a and tvv^«vm must be carefully distin- 
guished as respects meaning : the first denotes <o prepare, and is regular 
in its formation, the second fo attain, to happen. The verb a u>^*y» has 
the meaning to happen, to find on*?* self, only in the present, imperfect, 
and 2d aorist, viz. Tuyx™*, toy, and 3tu£o» : the rest of the tenses 

(and also ii-t^or likewise) have the signification to attain.] 

[2. is used only in composition, as Uqiui, to bring out, i frtgiTr, 
to bring in, ftxye,***, to bring through. The old Grammarians derive it 
from 7r{t-£ ; as tgrf/uiw, 9#ouX#f , from irgoi(pJoF, ir#do/oc .] 

3. tfJoi signifies] to produce; Vvpi, in the middle sense, to *u£er one'f 
*eZ/to be produced, or to 6e darn. The Perf. *r»$y*«, as well as the % 
Aor. lev?, <jvr«/ 7 and put , have a Passivt signification* 
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rejoice, Xatpi, 

o&fatn, Xctvo^vw, 

gape, Xtttfxw, 

Xcufxogw, 

co/owr, Xfwwuw, 
Xfwvvvf/u, 

bury, XwvvtSw, 
Xwwujxi, 

drive, 'ft^w, 
gwdouv, 



$X*? w t %(P*"» xfravoa. 

SXa»vw, x* v *> X av °fa a, > *X av 9 v > *e'X ava & 
xix^va. 



i 



VERBAL NOUNS. 

are formed from Senses of the Indicative, by dropping fee 
augment and changing the termination. 

Some are formed from the Present, asduvofiig, strength, from 
iiivafMu, to 6c able ; xXAmff, a towf, from xX&rTCd, to steal. 

Some few from the Aorists, as 66%ol from etfoga ; d^x*} from 
£d*jx«; qwty*i from fyvyov ; xaAog from&radov. 

The larger proportion, however, are formed from the Per- 
fect. 

1. From the Perfect Active, distinguished by x, y, or 9» In 
the last syllabic, as <p£i'xii from <ri<p£ixa ; Sitaxft from oefl&x* ; 
yga^ from yfy^a^a. , 

2. From the Perfect Passive, as follows : 

[From the 1st pers. sing, are derived Nouns ending in p-og. 
'M> M- wv > P a f P l0 $' The letter juu being the characteristic. 



MOS 



.-wMB 



Those ending in fi.o£, signify either a per- 
formance of the action of the Verb; asxoXeetf- 
poZ, an infliction of punishment, or something 
used .in inflicting such action ; as oetffto;, a 
chain or bond. 

Those in jjwj, which are few in number, 
seem generally to signify some effect produc- 
ed by the action of the verb ; as ygcwV « 
line, fAvrjfAT), a mention, 
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— -MO> Those in fujv, generally signify a person 

or thing, endowed with the power, or faculty, 
or disposition, to perform the action of the 
Verb ; as fiv>jfAwv, one who remembers, t*ikri<f» 
f*wv, one who is forgetful, £iritf<r*j/*(»jv f one who 
is skilled, *)auv, one skilled in throwing, £Xefl- 
fiwv, compassionate. 
— MA Those in jia, signify the very thing produc 

ed by the action of the Verb, or upon which 
that act is performed, or about which it is 
employed ; as fy^a, a fortification, (the 
thing strengthened), irrCypa, a fold, 6:'/xa, a 
gift, (the thing given.) 
— MIOS Those in a.\og, have a sort of passive signi- 

fication, and denote some fitness or suitable- 
ness lo the action of the Verb, as tfeSarffwos, ven- 
erable, ^atfjjLioc, amiable, dxetfjAio^, curable. 
From the 2d Pers. Sing, of the same Tense, are derived 
Nouns Substantive in Sig, and 4>^, which signify the action 
of the Verb abstractedly considered, as v^if, spinning, \£%ic t 
rea iing ) Qxi^ig, seeing. The letter is the characteristic* 
—12 From these verbals in tg are derived 

— »IA — I AT Nouns Substantive in ia and \ag, and Nouns 
--SIMOr Adjective in (ftixog; as, from tfJv0e<r»s and 

6£<fig, are formed tfwfctfia, an agreement, 
and 0vCi'a£, Baccha, and from *6<ri$ comes tfo- 
0\'ao£, potable. These last in <fip.o£ commonly 
have a passi/c signification, like those in ino$ 
above mentioned, and like them may general' 
ly be translated by the Latin Verbals in bilis 
and dm, or the corresponding English term 
able, as a^aoYxos, execrandus, detestable, yt\~ 
cefyxo:, ridendus, laughable, oMftfios, inhabit- 
able, (3 gut tpog, eatable* 
From the third Pers. Sing, of the same Tense, are formed 
a great variety of Nouns, having r as the characteristic, of 
which, 

•TH2-THP-THP Those in ci£, Ttjf , rwf , signify the agent 

who performed the act indicated by the Verb. 

as €otr^g , 6i)£fvn){, ^tw^. 

•TLB-TP1A Those in fig, rpg, rp* and rsita, are of 

-TEIPA the feminine gender, and have a like signifi- 
cation with the last mentioned, as «wrjf, 

-Til Those in eve, derived from this 3d Per? 

16* 
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Perf. Ind. Pass, siguify commonly the art oj 
performing the act of the Verb, as xida^itfcuf, 
the art of playing on the harp, op/ytrvg, the 
art of dancing, dyogarug, eloquence, obtovrrfrvg, 
the art of throwing the javelin. 

Those in ros commonly have a Passive 
signification, and are Adjectives applied to 
the object of the Verb's action, as a\g6ro$ f 
eligible, alverbg, laudable, ev^srig, discovera- 
ble. 

There is a great resemblance between these 
and the above mentioned Adjectives in <fta,o$, 
so that the same word is sometimes found in 
both forms, as *orhg, and irotfifjws, potable, 
GJX7]ro£ and o/x*)<rtf* 0 S> habitable. 

Those in xog have an Active signification, 
denoting ability to perform the action of the 
Verb or some relation to such action, as 
rixos, inventive, tfoXfifjuxos, warlike, olxryrixbg, 
disposed to seek an habitation, x-rvjrixos, skilled 
in acquiring. 

HiPlOJS-THPIA Those in rrigios, r^ut, r^jiov, denote some. 
-THPXOJS"- aptitude or efficacy in the subject, as a\sg»j- 

rygiog, repulsive, remedial. The feminine 
aud neuter terminations are used as Sub- 
stantives, as &uf^w {viyyri being understood,) 
the art of taking birds with 2foffj bird lime. 
xoXatfr>jPiov (x w £'<> v > understood,) a place of pun' 
isfunent. The termination vr;wv has almost 
always a particular reference to place, as 
^fjLWTrj^iov, a prison, a place of confinement ; 
oixokTttj^iov, a court, a place for dispensing 
jus/ice ; Ace. Occasionally, however, nouns 
with this termination depart from analogy ; 
thus dvowrauT^iov, besides denoting a resting- 
place, signifies also a time for enjoying rest. 

Those in rgcg, <r(>a, and «r£©v, may be consi- 
dered as derived by syncope from the last 
mentioned Nouns, and the feminine and 
neuter terminations are in like manner used 
Substantively, to denote some instrument or 
thing, by assistance of which, or in conside- 
ration of which, the action of the Verb is 
performed, as axitfrga, a needle, hgxjtfvph the 
orche$lra t or that part of the stage in which 
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the chorus danced, 6itaxrgw 9 the reward of the 
teacher, larfiv, the physician'* fee. With 
words of this class, dgyCgw may be under- 
stood, as *j|*a or «gayii.u may with qwSijrfov, 

-TPIA2 To these derivatives from the third per- 

son are to be added a few Nouns in «"£4og, 
which signify one who acts from habit, as 
<iXVf»«g, <* sinner, dvrfidg, one who lives in, 
or frequent t, caves. 

-E02-EON And lastly, those in tog, of which the neu* 

ter gender *ov answers to the Latin Gerund 
in dum, as irotnriov, faciendum, yjowrWov, im« 
bendum. 

By way of exercise, the above analogical rules may be 
applied to the following derivatives ; as from xotf/ww, orno. 

xotffxtjjuust, xofAtjtfig, xo(f/*>jTijg, »otffi.Vwj, xwrjx^ceija, xorffiflrfc, 

From xa&aigu, pur go. 

xaAaQLbc, mamgtut, xaAapig, xa6agrij$, xaAapfy, xadafrixog, xa- 
3afr^wg, xa£a*r**v. 

From xoXa£w, punio. 

xoXatfpog, xo'Xatfjxa, xo'Xatfig, xoXatfr^c, xoXatfT^iog, xoXaflVqjiov, 
x oX&tfTixog. 

From jxavdavw, cfuco. 

4 aa^fA«, fAad^tfig, jAadi^g, juwx^rfia, y^ii^rgig, fAalijrog, pai- 
rs'© V.] 

3. From the Perfect Middle come Nouns terminating in * 
tug, rjg, ig, og ; as $do£a from £<p£o£a, vojxdg from vi'vo/jia, 
Toxtug from Wrox*, r^o^ from wjoqw, t'jvrr,g from T««wa, 0fX«g 
from ,S*€oXa, cofiog from riro/ta, &c. 



ADVERBS. 

Those which require particular notice, as dis- 
tinguished from the Latin, are the following : 

Adverbs ending in fo, 0j, oj, anc * s *g - 
nify motion in a place ; as Iwaifa, here ; ovptvMi, 
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in heaven ; ob»i, at home ; 'Aljgvwj, at Athens ; 
Wavraxn and c/awa^oS, every where. 

Adverbs ending in 6s and 6s^ denote motion 
from a place; as oigavMs and oigaptfsh from Hea- 
ven. 

Adverbs ending in 3*, and a*f , denote mo/ton 
to a place ; as ovg aviv&s and o&£ai©Ve, /o Heaven ; 
%aftct£*, to /fo ground. 

* — 

[O&j. I* Adverbs in to were originally, no doubt, genitive 
cases ; for, nouns with this termination sometimes §tand as ge- 
nitives ; (thus, 'lXi'di irf o, //. V. 557. //. X'. 60, &c.) and 
in others the common termination also of the genitive occurs 
in the same sense ; as 6di, poetic form, and ou, codi and *ou.} 

[065. 2. Adverbs in cT appear to have been old Datives, and 
to* nave the i adscribed according to the old mode of writing, 
instead of having it subscribed ; thus, o7xoi, *o8o~ 9 'Itf^oT, for 
o"xw, #e<5w, with the preposition lv understood.] 

[Ob$. 3. Adverbs in <ri were originally datives plural from 
the Ionic dialect. After, however, that this (ft was once con- 
sidered merely as an adverbial termination, and no longer as a 
termination of the dative plural, it was annexed also to other 
names in a ; as 'OXufjwfottri, at Qlympia ; nXacaicufi, at P/a- 
tceaiA 

[<M>$. 4. The Adverbs «rou, *5, «q~, forou, &c. are all oblique 
cases from the obsolete pronouns «6; and foro*. Hence also 
irodsv, tfoVs, «-odi, as 'iXfodcv, 'IXioli, 'iXfosv.] 

[06j. 6. Adverbs in Bsv appear to have been also old ge- 
nitives, or rather the termination fcv was added to nouns as a 
badge of the genitive, just as we find 91 parogogicum added to 
the oblique cases of some nouns in the Poets ; and afterwards, 
these forms in dev were used as Adverbs. In the Ionic dia- 
lect 6sv becomes in the Poets U on account of the metre.] 

[0b$. 6. The termination Ss (according to another pronun- 
ciation, (fs) is generally annexed to the accusative case with- 
out alteration, as ofxov&, v$Siov6s t aXade, Mafaswvafo. If € pre- 
cede the S 9 instead of <f$ the letter £ is put, as 'Afym£s for 
'Afaoutte, e^ag* for e^a<r<fe, Mgafy for Mpufds. When this 
had once obtained as the termination of words of place, it 
was annexed also to other words without respect to the form 
of the accusative, as 'OXufMrfa£*, Mowiftfagg, from 'OXufwri'a, 
Mouvux*'a ; thus also (puyofc for efe <pvyfy in Homer $ U 
and •fwof, in Homer and the Attics.] 
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[Obs. 7. The Dorians, in place of ihe termination used 
dig or dig, as oixaSeg. Homer also has -/a^aZig in place of 
^afxa^c. Homer sometimes puts the termination 6e twice, as 
ovds 66^ov$s, II. ns. 445, &c] 

\Obs. 8. The terminations da, 61, 01, ^ and ^oj, supply 
the place of the preposition iv ; t: ose in flev and dc, of the 
preposition ix ; and those in Se, £s, <re t of the preposition efe 
or *|o£.] 

[06*, 9. Some Adverbs have such an affinity, that, begin- 
ning with a Vowel, they are Indefinites, with « Interrogative!, 
with r Redditives. 



Indefinite, 
L Which Way 
o^r>5 / By t»Aa/ 
f Means. 



i How far. 



For what Ilea- 
I son. 
ore, Ivors ) m 

o'0sv, kofev, Whence. 
o*i, Where. 
oVov, How much. 
oTov, what Man- 
ner. 

otffaug, How often. 



Interrogative. 
r Which Way ? 
<rlj ^ By what 

Means f 
i How far ? 



When ? 



son. 
Then. 



1 



neylFor what Rea-ru {For that Rea 
f son 

irijvixa, $ 
rotsv, Whence ? 
tfodi, Where ? 
irotfov, How much ? 
*oibv, After what 
Manner ? 



Redditive. 
rjjfc, C This Way. 

or < By this 
raCrrj { Means. 
So far. 



TOTS, 

rtjvixa. 

*6dsv, Thence. 

rotfov, So much. 
rofov, .^/(er tAaf Afafl •. 
fier. 



tfotfaxi;, o/ien ? |<ro(faxfg, So often.] 



a or av 



ADVERBIAL PARTICLES, 

* . 

I/serf on/y in Composition. 

Privation, from avfv, without, as mmSgof. 
without water. 

, signifying Increase, from Jfjw, mtic/,, as 
/ o 1 wooded. 

Jnion, from aua, together, as aXo^ 0 ?- 
a consort. ■ 



The following signify increase : 

W, from apw, /o connect. 
/?ov, from pofe, an oar. 

from /3fi0u£, strong. 
fa, from iatrOs, rtic/r. 



cfi, from i'^tj, to connect. 
£a, iEolic for did, 
Xa, from Xi'av, mucA. 
Xij (the same.) 
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Ave signifies difficulty, as ivrr»x,iu, to be unhap* 
PS- 

N« and »jj signify privation, like the Latin ne* 
as vriktiis > without pity. 



PREPOSITIONS. 
Six are Monosyllables : tig, in or If, i„, * s t>, 

^ Twelve Dissyllables : &fi<t>i, AvrU dm, hd> 
sttU xur&i perd, xugd, iregi, vvsg % v*6. 

In composition, five of these increase the sig- 
nification : els, U or l&Hh mqfc href. 

Six sometimes increase, and sometimes change : 
Avrl, d#ot, xard, sragcfc, Trgig. 

One diminishes : 6x6. 

One cftoigw ; ^rci. 



CONJUNCTIONS 

. - 

are exhibited with the Moods, to which they are 
joined, in the SYNTAX. 



* 

[Preliminary Observations on the 

M 

GREEK SYNTAX. 

■ 

[The following remarks on the general principlet of con- 
struction are given previous to the common rules of Syntax, 
for the benefit of the more advanced student. They will 
be found to contain a much more liberal view of the language, 
than that which is given by resorting to the doctrine o/ El- 
lipses. 
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[I. GENITIVE. 

The Greek language takes a much wider range in its use 
of the genitive case than the Latin. In Greek, words of all 
kinds may be followed by other words in the genitive, when 
the latter class limit and show in -achat respect the meaning of 
the former is to be taken. 

In the case of Verbs : as 'A&r\w7<n 6e, fo*o<Jwv b7x*v, ifiorfaov, 
44 the Athenians brought relief, as they had themselves with 
respect to their feet? i. e. " as fast as they could run ;" — 
xaX&f ex t,v pffclS* " to have one's self well with respect to in- 
toxication," i. e. "to be pretty drunk;" — dg kxartgcg rig 
suvoiag fj jAv^fiijg l^oi, " as each one had himself with respect to 
favour or remembrance," i. e. " as each one wished well to 
a party or remembered the past ;" — eu *jx*iv rou j&'ou, 44 to 
have come on well with respect to the means of subsistence," 
i. e. 44 to be in prosperous circumstances ;" — iirslye<t6at agr\og, 
41 to urge one's self oh with • respect to the fight," i. e. 44 to 
be eager for the tight;" — dviivou fyo'£ov, 44 to slacken with 
respect to one's approach," i. e. 44 to slacken in one's ap- 
proach ;" — tf<paXXf(Tdaj i\«i8og> 44 to be deceived with respect to 
hope," i. e. 44 to be deceived in one's hope ;" — xwriaya «% 
*s<paXfe, I am broken with respect to my head," i. e. 44 1 have 
broken my head." 

In the case of Adjectives : as (Tuyyvw^wv twv dvdgwfln'vwv a/*- 
afr^arwv 44 forgiving with respect to human errors ;"— airas 
Zgtfmg yo'vou, 44 childless with respect to male offspring;" — - 
np% arifjuog *a<fi?s £<Ttw, 44 let him be unhonoured with respect 
to all honour," i. e. 44 let all respect be denied him ;"— 
■tyyvs ry$ irdXswg, 44 near with respect to the city," i. e. 41 near 
the city;" — jjuv&recrov ig touto avayxijg, 44 they fell into this 
with respect to necessity," i. c. 44 they fell into this necessity ;" 
— ig rotfouro jjuffoug ij^Qov, 41 they came to so much with respect 
to hatred," i. e. 44 they fell into so much hatred ;"— -iv roCrt/j 
iragaGxsvrig ^tfav, 44 they were in this state with respect to pre- 
paration," i. e. 44 they were in this state of preparation ;"— 
yr\ icte'ia xctxwv, 14 a laud full with respect to evils," i. e. full of 
evils ; — a£|*a xsvov 4) v| 'oX ou > 44 a chariot empty with respect to 
a driver," i. e. 44 without a driver ;"— f«[£wv caTgog, 14 great- 
er with respect to his father," i. e. 4% greater than his father." 

The principles to bo deduced from all this arc easy and 
natural.* 

1. That all words which represent a situation or opera- 
tion of the mind which is directed to an object) but withont 
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affecting it, are followed by a genitive ; such are, the verbs 
11 to remember," " to forget," " to concern one's self about 
any thing," 41 to neglect," " to consider," " to reflect," 
" to understand," " to be desirous of," &c. ; and the ad- 
jectives " experienced," " ignorant," " remembering," 
" desirous," &c. 

2. AH words which indicate fulness, to be full, defect, emptu 
ness, &c. are followed by a genitive ; because the word which 
expresses of what any thing is full or empty, indicates the 
respect in which the signification of the governing word is 
taken. Under this head fall the adjectives " full," " rich," 
"abounding in," " empty," "deprived of," "destitute of ;" 
the verbs " to fill," " to want," " to bereave," " to deliver," " to 
desist from," " to cease from ;" adverbs denoting abundance, 
want, sufficiency, deprivation, &c. 

3. The same original signification of the genitive appears 
to be the basis of the construction of the comparative with 
the genitive : thus f*s*£*v <«rar£ot signified, " greater with ree- 
lect to his father." From this construction, all words which 
involved a comparison, took the object of this comparison in 
the genitive: such are verba which signify " to surpass," 
or the contrary, " to be surpassed," " to be inferior to* an- 
other ;" as iregiywiMu ^rraofxai, &c. ; those also which signify 
" to rule," or the opposite, together with many verba which 
are derived from substantives, and are equivalent to the pri- 
mitive with the substantive verb, as xvpsCsiv, (xu£iog efvaj) ; 
xoi|avsiv, (xo»£avos sfvai) ; ajxsnr, (*£X* V *Jvai) such again are 
adjectives and substantives in which the same idea of govern- 
ing is implied ; as tyxgowijg ^ovfo, " master over pleasure;" 
>j«t*v *j&>v%, " a slave to pleasure ;" fjr*a rov tfofxaTof, •! de- 
feat by means of drinking," i. e. " intemperance in drinking 
tyxgvreia <n-6vow, " mastery over labour." 

To this same head must be referred all words which imply 
a comparison with respect to value, or require a definition of 
value ; as, for example, «g tog, which properly signifies " equi- 
valent," " equal in value ;" so that agiov coikou, which we com- 
monly render " worthy of this," strictly rendered would be, 
H equal in value with respect to this." Hence too the adjec- 
tive dvagioc, and the adverbial forms dgi'«£ and dva|f*£ take the 
genitive ; and hence, moreover, this case is joined with all 
words in which a determination of value is contained ; as, for 
example, verbs signifying " to buy," " to sell," u to ex- 
change," &c. On this is founded the general rule — " The 
price of a thing is put in the genitive." 

And lastly, to this head belong all words which express a 
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Jtifference, and in which, of course, a comparison is implied, 
as dtapogog, eregos, aXXos, dXXoibs, dXXoV^ios : thus, &a$o£ov toutou, 
44 different with respect to this," i. e. 4< different from this j* 
Vrf^ov to>«u, 44 other wi'M respect to this," i. e. *' other than 
this." 

4. From the meaning of the genitive " with reipeet to," 
we deduce also the general meaning of the cause of any 
thing's being done, in which case the genitive is to be ren- 
dered by " on account of." Thus, with Verbs : Aavafiv xe^o- 
Xufis'voi, 44 enraged on account of the Greeks," i. e. " with the 
Greeks ;" irfivdix&s gx ou< * a afcX^ou ccdvrjxoros, u melancholy 
on account of the death of her brother ;" tfovetv otvi toy lag, 
N to envy any one on account of wisdom Imbitfai tw 6su rw- 
rwv, 44 to upbraid the god on account of these things." Hence 
the genitive is found with verbs signifying " to accuse," " to 
criminate," with verbs of praying, with verbs of beginning ; 
the genitive being that of the person or thing, on account of 
which the accusation is made, the prayer offered up, or the 
affair begun. So too the genitive stands alone in exclamations, 
with and without an interjection, or a word that expresses ad- 
miration, indignation, compassion, &c ; as v A*oXXov, coCT x 0 -^' 
aijfiarof, M Apollo ! what a swallow !" r ft Zeu /ScttfiXeu, •rijsXw- 
rorrjog <r£» (pjsvwv, " O king Jupiter! the acuteness of his 
mind !" T7jj rdyr^, " the misfortune !" In all the instances 
above enumerated under this head, and in others of a similar 
nature, the Grammarians very unnecessarily supply evsxo, or 
dome equivalent term. 

II. 

The second principal relation which is expressed by the 
genitive, is that of the proportion of a whole to its parts, in 
other words, the genitive is put partitively. This use is com* 
mon to the Greek, the Latin, and other languages, except that 
in Greek it has a much more extensive range. Thus, in the 
latter language the genitive is put with Verbs of all kinds, 
oven with those which govern the accusative, when the ac- 
tion does not refer to the whole object, but only to ajjarf. 
This is expressed in English by the omission of the article in 
the singular, or by the word " some ;" as, *a.<f<fs $* aXo$, 
" he sprinkled salt over it ; v — farrfiai xjswv, " to roast some of 
the flesh \ n &yu oida rwv ^wv JjXixiwtgjv, 44 I know some of 
those of the same age with myself; — dvafoiv <r£3v Taiviwv <rov 
Swx£a7»}, 11 to bind Socrates with some of the fillets ;" — Tr£ 
yr t g gVffxov, " they laid waste a part of the land." On the 
like principle the genitive is put with mnnv other verbs which 
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signify participation, or in which at least this idea 
such are the verbs V**ty.W> xeivwvefv, rfuXXap£&veiv, plrttirt, 
Tfotfytfiv, ffcSmJidovoj, d*oXawsiv, &c. ,! - m« j • 

Upon this principle , of the reference to apart, iff founded 
the construction by which, with the verbs " to take," " to 
seize," " to touch," " to carry," &c. the part by which any 
thing is taken is put in the genitive, while the whole is put in 
the accusative ; as i"Ka.Q$vro «r% ^Csv^g rov Ojovnjv, " they took 
Orontes by the girdle." — The same construction is retained 
also with the verbs which signify the opposite of " to take," or 
" to seize," viz. " to let go," " to loose," " not to obtain any 
thing," " to miss," &c. ; as dp/srou rou dogarog, " he lets go 
the spear ;" whereas dqnivat wb tfofu, in the accusative, would 
signify, ** he hurls the spear," in the first, reference being 
make to a part, in the latter, to the whole. dWP: 

Upon this principle also arises the construction of the m- 
perlative wth the genitive, the substantive being put in that 
case which marks the class from which the superlative takes 
the chief one as a part. 

III. - » 



The genitive is used also to mark the person or thing to 
which any thing belongs, whether it be a property, or quality, 
habit, duty, &c. ; and those also from which uny thing arises. 
Probably here also an obscure idea of the relation of this 
quality, duty, &c. to that which possesses it, as of a part to 
the whole, is the basis of the construction. Hence the com* 
mon rules, that " verbs denoting possession , property, duty, &c. 
govern the genitive/' and that the " material of which any 
thing is made is put in the genitive." 

IV. 

The genitive is also put with verbs compounded with pro- 
positions which govern the genitive, that is to say, when these 
prepositions may be separated from the verb, and placed im- 
mediately before the case, without altering the signification of 
the verb ; as avrsta^iyziM *ri rivog, for *&£&X eiv 71 C *- VTI ' * 1V °S • 
atfotfr^av affjuiros, for flrnj^av dq)' agiuwog ; i^igx^dai olxiag, for 
tgXftfai i£ oixiag ; not, however, dvciX^fiv Tivlg, " to contradict 
any one," for f«l ; because X/ya* <xv<n <nv«$, would give an 
entirely different pense, viz. u to speak in the place of anv 
one? 5 
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V. 



The genitive serves also to determine place and time, in 
answer to the questions, " where P* " when ?" &c. Hence 
the^ adverbs ou, irou, oVou, where ? which are in fact old geni 
fives, and refer to part of general place and of general time. 



2. DATIVE. 

The Dative in Greek expresses two senses, one that of 
the Dative in other languages, answering to the question, 
cl to whom ?" and another that of the Latin ablative. 

1. The Dative expresses the distant object of a transitive 
or intransitive action, with reference to which this action 
takes place. It answers thus, in most cases, as in Latin and 
English, (o the question " to whom ?" as 6i$6vou ri tivj, " to 
give any thing to any one «*ivi, " to obey any one." 
Thus also with adjectives : qn'Xog rivj, ix&£°£ rivi > 6 " V0U S rivl » & c * 
A larger proportion of verbs, however, are joined with the 
Dative in Greek than in Latin. 

• N 

il. 

The Greek Dative also supplies the place of the Latin Ab- 
lative, and in this case expresses the relation of connexion or 
companionship, in answer to the questions 11 with whom ?" 
" with what?" of an instrument or mean in answer to the 
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account?" " for what?" &c. 

a 

III. 

The Dative expresses the relation of the measure, degree, 
&c. with the comparative. Hence the Datives iroXXw, JXiyw, 
&§ a X s '> w * tn tne comparative. 

IV. 

m 

It is put in definitions of time and place, in answer to the 
question 11 when ? and where P* 
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3. ACCUSATIVE. 

The Accusative* as in other languages, marks the person 
or thing which is affected by the action of the accompanying 
Verb, i. e. which suffers a change of any kind. The Verbs 
which govern an accusative are hence called Verbs active or 
transitive, i. e. which show an action passing on to an object, 
and affecting and determining it in any actual manner. There 
are, however, other verbs not properly transitive, which yet 
. govern an accusative in Greek ; this is particularly the case 
in those verbs which do not mark the passive object of the 
action, but the object to which the action has only generally 
an immediate reference ; as flr^otfxuvslv, <Wu(po£8iv, Cg^eiv, q?0ave»v, 
fairgoirGveiv, ^riXeiVeiv, &c. In these and others of a similar 
nature, the construction with the Dative would appear to be, 
the most natural one. 

n. 

Many verbs which signify an emotion, or feeling, with re-, 
gard to an object, as, " to be ashamed," " afraid," " to com- 
passionate any one," are accompanied by an accusative, which 
expresses the object, and at the same time the effective cause 
of this emotion ; as, aJo^uvopat rov ©sov, « I revere the Deity," 
alfcTMcu rovs agx^vras, " to respect rulers ;" i«<nxr$ipu viv, " I 
compassionate him p i^uag iXfiS, " I pity you." The same 
takes place with some neuter verbs which express an emotion, 
although, even without indicating the object, they convey a 
perfect idea ; such are a\ys7v % da££s?v, far/augsTy, &c. 

Many verbs have the accusative not only of the nearer and 
more immediate object of the action, but also of the more 
remote object of it, i. e. the person or thing to which the 
action with its immediate object passes, which in English is 
generally expressed by a dative ; as eO or xax&g koisTv rrva, 
11 to do good or harm to any one ;" sZ or xaxug \iyetv riva, " to 
speak well or ill of any one." Hence these verbs often take 
two accusatives at the same time : such are nroisiv, icga<r<reiv, 
5gav, §'^5eiv, " to do ;" Xiyeiv, siVerv, dyogsvsiv, " to speak of, or, 
against ;" l^wrav, " to ask," alrstv, dfcureTv, " to ask," M to re- 
quire," " to desire ;" &paigs~<f6ai 9 d*o<tregs7v, &c. 4< to take 
away," " to deprive of a thing ;" &5a<rx$iv, « to teach ;" ixdv- 
(Toj, btdvtfat, M to put off" or " on," &c. 

Other uses of the accusative are enumerated under the rule? 
of Syntax.] 
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SYNTAX 



THE NOMINATIVE AND THE VERB. 

The Nominative Case is the subject of the 
Verb; as, 

$ Eyw ff/flwftt, I give. 1 

A Verb agrees with its nominative in Num- 
ber and Perlon ; as, 

i 

2wx£ow>£ fyi), Socrates said. 
'O^aXfjuw Xafurfrav, His tzvo eyes shine. 
Kcwa6ou<rtv Spirts;, Birds sing. * 

A Neuter plural is generally joined with a 
Verb Singular ; as, 



'Ofsa rgi/x?, Mountains trembled. 3 



seld 



W J. With regard to the Personal Pronouns as Nominatives, they are 
,.dom expressed unless some emphasis is required. In other cases also 
the Nominative to the Verb is omitted, where the verb expresses an ac- 
tion usually performed by the agent denoted by the nominative ; as 
ratA't^n, the trumpeter gives a signal; the noun o-*\iriKT*< being implied 
from the verb. So also t«»gu£ • (soil. b **tv f ) the herald made proclama- 
tion. This usage also prevails where in English we supply it, and an 
operation of nature or of circumstances is indicated, as utt, it rains ; (vid- 
Syntax of Impersonal Verbs.) Instances, on the other hand, frequently 
orcur, where the nominative stands without a verb ; in these, some part 
of thai is generally understood ; as "Ham* / am a Greek, supply 
tlui. This is most frequently the case with Irot/uoc, and with verbals in 
«rtw. The most remarkable construction, however, is that in which the 
nominative is converted into an accusative, and made to depend upon 
another verb ; as ©7f * ri ti< J, / know thee who thou art, for uia rlt 
ii, / know who thou art. So also tin ><ig Kttri 6v^d» Utk^Uf, at htru- 
t«, for «fc iToHiro J/iA*ir. Horn.] 

2. As a Noun of multitude Singular may be followed by a Verb PIu* 
ral, so a Neuter Plural is often taken in a collective sense, and follow- 
ed by a Verb Singular. Thus when Homer says ftvg* rw-«*i , he meamy 
the collection of planks and timber, with which the ships wen constme?c4 s 

17* 
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A Dual Nominative is sometimes joined with 
a verb Plural ; as, 



The Plural Noun is sometimes Masculine or Feminine, but it is used 
in a collective sense ; as axtiTmt o/u$«i fttxtav, Pindar ; St/««<r«i Txrfftc 
vie *vy*i, Euripides. [Heyne has altered the passages in Pindar where 
this construction occurs ; but see Herm. de Metris, p. 246. seqq. and 
also Boeckh's edition of Pindar, where the common readings are de- 
fended and retained. The Grammarians call this schema Pindaricum, 
and, BcEOtium.] 

[This idiom is more observed by the Attics than by the older writ- 
ers in the Ionic and Doric dialects. The latter often join the neuter 
plural with a plural verb ; as, o«t§ t< r&i* tyta feromi. II. x, 266. — 
&/xtX a * a h>* >«' e f' r 0| H- x', 310. The scholiasts, in commenting on these 
passages, observe, that they are constructed &t.X alK *c The Attics also 
sometimes join the neuter plural with the plural verb, especially in two 
cases ; 1. when the neuter plural signifies living persons ; 2. when the 
abstract is put for the concrete, and animate creatures, not things, are 
referred to —Perhaps the constructions of neuters plural with singular 
verbs may be accounted for on the principle of the association of ideas ; 
neuter and inanimate objects being considered generally, but animate 
agents individually.] 

This construction is not confined to the Greek language. It is fre- 
quent in the Hebrew : see Exodus xxi. 4. Job xii. 7. Isaiah ii. 11 . 
Psalm lxxxiii. 7, &c. In French this mode is common in every Gen- 
der in an Impersonal form : II est des hommes, it est des femmes. But 
the Verb in that case precedes the Nominative, il titnt de sonner dix 
htures ; if the Nominative precedes, it has a Verb Plural, dix hturcs 
vienncnt de sonner. 

1. In prose this construction is general. 

In the same manner a Dual Substantive, as it signifies more than one. 
may have an adjective Plural ; but the Verb or Adjective can seldom 
be of the Dual number, when the Noun implies more than two. CButt- 
mann (Ausf. Gr. Gr. vol. 1. p. 135.) makes the Dual to have been an 
old form of the plural, which became gradually restricted to the denot- 
ing of two. Hence in the early state of the language we do actually 
find the Dual used when more than two are meant. This U strongly 
corroborated by the imitations of later writers, as Aratus, 968 ; Oppian, 
1,72. According to Quintilian (1,6, 42.) some persons in his time 
wished to consider the Latin forms in ere, of the third persrn plural ot 
the perfect, as dual forms in contradistinction to those in eruut. The 
attempt did not succeed ; but it serves to show, however, that the se- 
parate use of a dual form in Greek owed its origin no doubt to a simi- 
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Kvagafijs, 6 *euc «-ou 'Atfruayou, Cyaxarts % the ton of Atty> 
ages. 1 

THE SUBSTANTIVE AND THE ADJECTIVE. 

An Adjective agrees with its Substantive in 
Gender, Number, and Case ; as, 

Av8g$g wyjaioi* Good tnen, 
'OfAiX/cci xaxai. Evil communications. 
"E&vsa flroXXcL Many nations. 2 

To this rule belong Articles! Pronominal Adjectives, and 
Participles. 

An Adjective of the Masculine Gender is 
sometimes found with a Feminine Substantive ; 

as, 



[1. One of tbe Substantives is frequently understood, when some 
intimate and usual relation is expressed, as 'A^at/joc b G/aiVtsi;, Alex- 
andcrlhe son of Philip, supply oik or ; 'Ohu/unt*e !, 'Axif anT^t, , 
Olympics the mother of Alexander, supply /u*t»$. So also, o *£*<?$*hokqv . 
the son of Sophroniscus; >i tcD Txatwitcw (sc. buy%r»^) the daughter oj 
Glaucus ; tic th* <D<mVtou (sc. X'*t iy ) lh e land of Philip ; t»c 

xrtKuie (sc. jr^*>/u*T«) /Ae affairs of the city. The ellipsis of some case 
of v'm or w*7c is very common in tracing genealogies, while on the 
other hand, the omission of 0i/>seT»$ is much less frequent. Thus, 0u- 
yart^a^l otiriit ^iy^vct u**t AvTi?/arrc f , tou JtrmfMtcv, tcu Gfjaa'^oi/. 
tou IIoAVfi/«M<. Tacy say Ma/ s/te teas a daughter of Aulisioa, who teas 
the son of Tisamenes, who was the son of Thersander r who was the son of 
J^olyniecs. Herod. Moreover as o in the singular refers to oicc or irxic 
understood, so •! in the plural indicates an ellipsis of etc J or 7r*iJV 
Thus, of >o»«m JWw'aofr (sc. jr*i<ftc,) Me sons o/ diilinguishcd families. 
Plut. The presence or absence of the article, in these forms of con 
struction, makes an important difference in the sense; for example. 
2»*$*t»; o JL*Qpf(**w, implies that Socrates was either the only son ol 
Sophroniscus, or else that he was that Socrates who had Sophroniscus 
for bis father, in order to be distinguished* from others of the same name, 
aud who were the sons of other r arents ; whereas 2»*$!*r*c $*0£or{<r«ov, 
means that he had Sophroniscus for his father and not some oue else. 
Hence this latter form is used in pleadings, decrees, &c. wherever a 
strict and legal designation of an individual is required.] 

[2. The Adjective is often found without any Substantive with which 
it agrees, the latter having been omitted, or being easy to be supplied 
by the mind. In this case the Adjective is said to be used substantive- 
ly, as 6 o-o$oc, the wise man, suppl. a»«g ; $ aw/for, the desert, suppl. >» : 
•{ n-oN^i, the multitude, suppl. aritoiroi ; rd frd, my property, suppl. 
H*t*. So also the Pronouns «vts;> U*ho;, t/*, &c j 
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Tw yovcuxg, Xenophon, The too women. 1 

A Substantive is sometimes used' as an Adjec- 
tive; as, 

rXoxftfctv r EXXa&x tfagf, Her. ffe faug&t the Greek lan- 
guage. 1 

The Substantive is often changed into a Ge- 
nitive Plural, preceded by a Pronoun or Arti- 
cle; as, 

— . i .. ■ — — « — . 

1. The Attic construction is ti3ed in order to generalize the sense, as, 
eioc and Dens are applied to both sexes for a divine, £r6garoc and homo, 
for a human, person. Thus ducente Deo in Virgil refers to Venus, and 
ctvrMv v»f 0tot% in Herodotus, to Minerva. Perhaps also tbis form is 
adopted to dignify the female sex. On this principle, when a woman 
speaks of herself in the Plural Number, a mode of speech adopted by 
the great, she uses the Masculine Gender ; as ci *$*0n>c*ov<r«r , Eurip. 
spoken by Alcestis of herself; ttrivvutt, otvig t^tpvtrm/uty, by Medea ; 
5rctd6»T«c, ^ccagT»jtfTir, Sophocles, by Antigone. Thus, also, when a cho- 
rus of women speak of themselves. This mode is confined to the Dual 
and Plural. [But if a woman speaks of herself in the Singular, she 
oses the Feminine Gender ; and also when she speaks of the Female 
race in general: as, n^ltwra t«» Miliary (&/e>) I x-touxajufr oooai fxiixio 

Eurip. Med. The dirtct road is the best in which we women are na- 
turally most skilled. The Corypha»a, as the representative of the cho- 
rus, appears sometimes to have used the masculine gender with the 
singular number, as in Euripides, Hippol. 1107.] The Masculine Arti- 
cle is joined with a Feminine Noun in the Dual only. 

Compound and Derivative Adjectives in oc are considered by the At> 
tic writers as of two terminations, consequently used as Feminine ag| 
well as Masculine. 

Comparatives and Superlatives of three terminations sometimes ex- 
press the Feminine by the Masculine termination : as, £s-sf*Tff cc t) x»- 
•y*c, Thucydidcs. [So also, in the same writer, fvotuCc a »'ti^sc h Ao«{<;. 
These comparatives nre thus used by Thucydides because the radical 
adjective of the positive is common, or of two terminations. It is, after 
all. however, a very rare construction, since comparatives and superla- 
tives of adjectives which are common, or of those which are used as 
common, have usually three terminations.] 

When the Adjective is put in the Neuter after a different Gender, 
3>p»/*a is understood ; as opdor $ *x»8f/a, Soph. Thus triste lupus slabu- 
ttit Virg. The ellipsis is sometimes supplied, as t/^/m/u« ; Soph. 

[We must not> however, suppose that xfit**, or some equivalent term, 
is always understood : since it frequently happens, that the neuter gen- 
der is used by the writer simply because the thing mentioned has no . 
proper predicate, or because one does not immediately suggest itself 
to the mind. vid. Herm. ad Viger. p. 675.] 

2. So ficus anus, Pliny, An old fig-tree. This combination is common 
in English ; thus, seaswaUsr, house-dog. *Ex\*j may be considered as an 
Adjective used as a Substantive. 

» 
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Oi Ayafoi twv cbjfuv, Isoerates, Honourable mtn. 1 
THE ARTICLE, 

The Article is used to mark a distinction or 
emphasis. With the Infinitive it supplies the 
place of Nouns, Gerunds, and Supines. With 
a Participle, it is translated by the Relative and 
Indicative. With and Se it signifies partly. 
and is often used for ornament ; as, 

AiV^uXo^ 6 rpaywoos, JEschylus, the tragedian. 
Ta efw, The things without, 
'£v rw (pPoveJv, In wisdom. 
l O ipxM***Kt H e tnat cometh, 

T' dvdgwflreiov /ivo^, «nj uiv ayadov, 9auXov f Mankind 

are parity goo4 and partly bad, 

*H vi'xtj 7j vixrfiouTa rov xoV|xov »j tfiVr »£, Faith, the victory which 
overcomes the world, 2 

THE RELATIVE AND THE ARTICLE. 9 

The Relative often agrees with its Antece- 
dent in case, by attraction; as, 



1. So nigra lanarum nullum colorem bibunt, Plia. 

This construction is also found, in Attic writers, in the Singular, as 
tit r>ti^T*» ric fft^fxtx , Thuc. 

In the Greek idiom the Genitive of the Personal is used instead of 
the i'ossessive Pronouns, as t*> /u«r|g* /uau ttuif, Xen. You honour my 
nutthtr. But the latter are sometimes found with the article, particular- 
ly m the orators, as t*» bu6>ot *9 t«v l/utr*£*t ol to?»xoJ /uicovri s Isoc. j But 
wh» rever any emphasis is required, the Possessive and not the Personal 
Pronoun must be used. Hf-nce, in the Lord's prayer, the phrase 11*™$ 
«^a>r denotes that God is the father of the whole human race, and is 
equivalent to Father of u {all.) Whereas n*T»§ 4utTt$f would be em- 
phatic, and consequently improper, denoting, our Father, and implying 
that God is the father of only a part of his creatures* Most commonly , 
however, the Possessive is altogether omitted in ideas that always stand 
hi necessary connexion, as those of natural relations, father, son, friend ; 
hand, foot. &c ; and its p'ace is supplied by the Article alone.] 

2. For re narks on the Article, via. Appendix, E. 

3. As the Relative and the Article have the same origin, as they are 
frequently used the one for the other, and the Feminine in both is dis- 
tinguished only by the accent, they are joined under one head. 
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*£v tale fogreus, ai'g ^yefov, Aristophanes, In the festivals, 
which we celebrated. 1 

The Article is poetically used for the Rela- 
tive; as, 

0 

♦ 

Hcw^f , o <f frfs<j>s, Horn. Your father who educated you. 

The Article in the Neuter Gender, before a 
Genitive, signifies elliptically possession or rela- 
tion ; as, 

'O 0$os ru twv avQgwruiv 6ioix$7, Isoc. God directs the af- 
fairs of men. 2 

THE GENITIVE. 3 

One Substantive governs another, signifying 
a different thing, in the Genitive ; as, 

Ss'Xccs, 3Xiou, Light of the sun. 

An Adjective in the Neuter Gender, without 
a Substantive, governs the Genitive ; as, 

To Xoitov (tUgog) «% t)ti>i§as, The rest of the day. 



1. This is called attraction, as the Antecedent attracts the Relative 
into its case. This Attic form has been imitated in Latin ; Si quid agas 
corum, quorum consucsti, Cicero. 

The Relative, in this construction, sometimes precedes the Substan- 
tive ; as- o-iiv h i£t <cSo*/uij, Xen. [The principle of attraction pervades 
the whole Greek language, and is based upon the association of idea? 
in the mind of the writer.} 

2^ Sometimes the ellipsis is supplied, as rArdr e*C*fo> wiiytx*™ 

In some cases the relation between the Article and the Noun follow- 
ing is so close, that the distinction of the property and the thing itself is 
scarcely perceptible, as r«t t»c rt/£»c <5fi»*c l%u rate /uitxCoxac, Fortune 
has sudden revolutions. Thus ri quor, td i/uoi, are sometimes equivalent 

to i>a», &c. 

3. The primary signification of the Genitive is the origin, or cause, 
from which a thing proceeds, or possession. To these may be traced 
most of the uses to which that case is applied. But in construction, it 
must depend either on a Substantive, or a Preposition, expressed or un- 
derstood, [vid. Preliminary remarks on the Ureek Syntai.] 
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Adjectives signifying plenty, worth, condemna- 
tion, power, and their contraries ; and those which 
signify an emotion of the mind ; require the Ge- 
nitive; 1 as, 

y £fya «fcnVrou afca, Works wortliy of the highest value. 
Tfi* xaX- c *wv acrs»po£ oVa€iw<ty, You shall live without trou* 

hie* 

Tvikvatfta u*<fra ivdjuv, Places of exercise full of men. 
'Avat«o$ dupgofuYK, Not blameable for imprudence. 

The matter of which a thing is made, and also 
the measure of a thing, are put in the Genitive ; 
as, 

Tiv Stygov iiroiVev iV^ujwv guXwv, Xcn. He built the chariot 
of strong wood. 9 

Cost or value, crime or punishment, difference 
or eminence, are put in the Genitive ; as, 

Ae£ aurov fya^!*^* Anacrcon, Give him to us for nine 
pence. 3 



[1 . To this rule a clause is commonly added which states, that verbals 
compounded with the privative*, also govern the genitive. The troth is, 
however, that in such constructions the genitive is merely the more ex- 
act definition of the idea contained in the adjective, and is to be ex- 
plained by the general principles of the language ; for the privative a. 
cannot well designate either the genitive or any other case.] 

[2. The genitive of the material is considered by some Grammarians 
as depending on U or utto understood, and an argument in favour of this 
ellipsis is drawn from the circumstance of •« and a** being sometimes 
found expressed. In all such passages as these, however, the presence 
of a preposition seems to be required iu order to express a stronger and 
more direct reference to the material than could be done by the com- 
mon construction, especially if a passive participle be likewise used ; 
thus, x-Kcia. I* tSc <U*>0»f iroiwjmlv*. Herod. 6t/$» i* fxv^Unt irtrramftirj}. 
Xhucyd. •£ d/*>«»Tsc tit«o /u«r*. Theocr. uuxra aire irtatuh 
ub&. Herod. The true principle on which the genitive of the material 
depends will be found explained in the Preliminary Remarks. Some- 
times the dative is used for the genitive, when the material of which any 
thing is made may be considered also as the mcansxby which it is made ; 
as, ml /uf» y*£ Kt£ait*rt *%Tit%*'r*i, *i iA***»T Od. r\ 563.] 

[3. The principle on which this construction depends has been ex- 
plained in the I'reliminary Remarks. The preposition tori, with the 
genitive, sometimes accompanies the verbs signifying " to exchange,'' 
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rfa<poprai tfe ^oix5»«?, Lysias, I accuse you of adultery. 1 
Aioup^wv <rwv aXXwv, Plato, Different from the others. I, 
Xa^fxa flravrwv eiragiov, Pindar, J Joy surpassing all. 

E//x) and yivo/MUh signifying possession, proper- 
ty, or c/wty, govern the Genitive ; as, 

'O ffwr^aCxofxe'vos eVejou yivsrai, He 9 who is sold, becomes the 
property of another. 

Part of time is put in the Genitive ; as, 

Oegovs ts xcu 5(5»/awvo^, Xen. In summer and winter. 2 

Exclamations of grief and surprise are put in 
the Genitive; as, 

t5)S fAw£»cts, Aristoph. What folly P 



whenever a stronger or more direct reference to the thing or things ex- 
changed is required, than can be given by the common construction ; 
( bus, *»/Mo» i<rriv mvt< Ovntou rajuai-or d&«t>aiTCV J<j£a> drrjK«T«M.«£a0 > Oat 
**/ 4 v X" r * ^ socr - On the 6ame principle, of a stronger reference, the 
same verbs are used occasionally with irgtfc and an accusative ; as, j»/o- 
rxf TTfOf ft/cvac, Kai hvrcAt irtot Kvx*c Kit prfCcr **Ts»>X*T«ria6al. Plato. In- 
stead of the genitive the dative also is put ; as, fr*M.*£*<r* 94*0? 6«r«T». 
Eurip.] 

[1. This genitive is besides often accompanied by other substantives, 
or prepositions, on which it depends ; thus, t*uy av *V *M* ^crov. De- 
mosth. iyii-^ttro (jut) rourett a'vrcei hi**.. Plut. y^ct^tvbti tivol y^a^it 
pSfou r£i6(xttro(. /Eschin. &TrcyteL<ptr9*t <p6tiu fittw. Antiph. Other verbs 
ri£ accusing, Arc. arc, on account of the nature of their composition, 
differently constructed. Those compounded with rarer take the person 
in the genitive, and the crime, or the punishment, in the accusative ; as 
MTtiyo^th <rt t/v6c : the verb iyxtxtlv has the person in the dative, and 
the crime in the accusative ; as «f ' faoi q6icv(. Soph. The punish- 

ment is also sometimes in the genitive, yet seldom any word except 6a- 

vxtci; ; as, x*t bxrctTou J s o-jra k^ivcvui. Xen. atB^ee7ren> mt« l»picbtnc*i 
9«r*rcu i +vy*(. Plato. The adjective wc^ec, which properly is con- 
structed with the dative, sometimes takes the genitive ; as, oi/iic hox6t 
<<m xiiTOTor Jt'cw olih /fixt'atf. Lys. ft takes also the genitive of the pun- 
ishment ; as, Ivo^ohTicm&w yty6va.at. Demosth.] 

2. This is governed by sometimes expressed, as /#'/;u/g»r, Her. 
When the Dative is used, it is governed by h understood, and some- 
times expressed : a% tv t« iurti Bs^tt, Thuc. [The ellipsis of *Vi is a 
convenient one for the young student ; the philosophical principle, how- 
ever, on which this use of the genitive is founded, seems to be in real- 
ity the reference to a pari of time, rid Preliminary Remarks. See also 
the notes to the rule for the genitive absolute.] 

3. Oifxct is often prefixed, as efycci nm x«ko>, Aristopb. i. c. *rf*»- 
[vid. Preliminary ReraiM-ks.] 
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Comparatives are followed by a Genitive ; as, 

w ~J AVa **/?f f " !?,V tix Sin S «P«»ocle8, There * no 

greater evil than anarchy. 1 

Partitives, Comparatives, Superlatives, Inter- 
rogatives, and Numerals, govern the Genitive 
Plural ; as, 



.«t«(*w», x ne most oeauttjul of riven. 

Verbs signifying the senses, are followed by 
a Genitive, excepting verbs of sight, which re- 
quire the Accusative ; as, 

Twv fietfr^uv dxr^ian, Isoc. You have heard the wit- 



nessts. 



i i/ ftr M °? Gramiiiarians make the genitive of comparison depend on 
*' rt °* understood. Sometimes these prepositions are expressed - 
*s» r*«fo>« ir-ri t«c *vrovirmr e «c. Soph. A»t< too t*^«/c mlr#» Eu- 
np. c< ff <r;, T^»fr/cir{oUii;flM£»c»r da7raoT6Ti C ^. Herod. In these and 
otner similar construcUons, however, the preposition will be found to 
impart a force to the comparison which it would not otherwise possess - 
and hence the reason of its being added. The true principle on which 
<he genitive of comparison depends will be found stated in the Preli- 
ininary Remarks. J 

C 2 - . Verbs of seeing always govern an Accusative. Many of the others 
likewise govern an Accusative, with the Attic writers. The Verb <W» 
most commonly governs the Accusative of the sound, and the Genitive 
of that which produces it ; but neither without exception. The use of 
the Accusative after verbs of seeing, seems to have arisen from the cir 
cumstance, of the Greeks considering the eye as deriving its images 
from its own operations on the objects presented to it ; whereas the other 
senses were supposed to be acted upon by external objects, not to met 
upon them. When the Attics therefore made other verbs than those 
of sight govern an accusative, they ascribed to themselves, from a feel 
ing of national vanity, a greater refinement in all the organs of sense 
than was supposed to be possessed by their neighbours, for they placed 
hearing, &c. on a level with sight, and made the former senses as ac 
the in their operations on external objects as the faculty of vision 1 
JAkcJ*, signifying to hear one's self called, or simply to be called ' has 
the construction of Verbs of existence ; as ovr* i^vTd/uai k*kos, 3oph. 
U is often used with the Adverbs «««£,, and , and followed V 
^ or _?*C* Wlth a Genitive ; as kmc txovu* Cm rest wxiw, Isoc 
l hus Cicero, Est hormnit mgenui telle bene audire ab omnibus. So Mil- 
ton, Or hcarst thou rather pure etherial stream. [Perhaps the construe- 

18 
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Do yon see then also females standing without the enclosure ? 



Verbs of beginning, admiring, wanting, 
beting, and the like, with their contraries, go- 
vern the Genitive ; l as, 

v A{X*f* /3wxoXix«g tatifc, Theocr. Begin the pastoral 

StraiT Ti € oux av dyoufcuro rfo dprris ; Dero. Who would not ad- 
mire virtue? 

To hav rwv (fw<pgov«v, iEsch. To love the discreet. 

} Ap&£is <piXuv, Xen. You neglect your friends. 

Verbs derived from Comparatives, or in which 
the idea of Comparison is involved, together 
with many verbs coming from nouns, and equi- 
valent in meaning to the primitive with a verb, 
require the Genitive ; as, 

'Hrraa&at rivog, Xen. To be inferior to any one. 

<r$js fiaxtt, Xen. He arrived after the battle. 
'Ervgavvgus KojMqu, Herod. He was king of Corinth. 
>EXfyGT0 toutwv ajx^v, Xen. He was said to command 

these. 

The Genitive is put with verbs of all kinds* 
even with those which govern an Accusative, 
when the action does not refer to the whole ob- 
ject, but to a part ; as, 

Jlcuftfs <$' aXos, Horn. He sprinkled some salt. 
'OtfrSjtfai x|£wv, Horn. To roast some flesh. 
T5fc YhS gVsfAov, Thuc. They laid waste a part of the 
country. 



Won of a*ov'» as a Verb of existence, may be explained on the principle 
of the Nominative with the Infinitive; as fazvu 2*/4*$mti»c k*» <IWg- 
*»r, He is called a Samaritan and a demoniac ; for a*cu« attrrdc 6vofjta£if 
Ut\ or kx»9mv*i, 2«^*j»iT»{ Kai <r*/^orar, he hears himself named, or 

tit &,c.~\ , " . 

fl. For an explanation of this and the two next rule.s r;a. rreiimi 

nary Remarks.] 
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'Eya) owa cwv lj*wv ^Xjxwtwv, Plato, ifciiow some 0/ those 
of the same age as myself. 

. A noun and Participle are put absolute in the 
Genitive; 1 as, 

■ 

_ — « . 

\_\. The original force of the Genitive absolute was an expression of 
time. Now, as j<t6' means by nighttime, so also, i/u eS KabtU^troc t«v- 
*ret fyirrro, means "/ //*' /ime Ma/ / slept this happened. If this duration 
of time is ascertained by a • historic a person, the preposition iri i s of- 
ten used with tbes • Genitives. Thus »*i ^ ^.i/ 0*a- t ht6otr<,(, in the reign 
of Cyrus. This construction of the Genitive absolute is adopted not 
only to denote tim ■ but every idea expressed in English by if, since, be- 
cause, in that, dec. *s *j*ou I f6*r.e, if God give ; tout** ojtmc i^brT^t, 
since these things are f us circumstanced . irifcttuttcut te$r nc\%uimt t i rc- 
xu, while the enemy *esi %cd the city. 

In certain cases otninatives and accusatives absolute are used. With 
sunn im personals a*, ^'i/r/j, it is permitted, xtt*%t,it is becoming, &c. the 
absolute case is always the nominative »r accusative of toe neuter par- 
ticiple ; as it4. 'i j fir, &n * <u , why dost t ou remain, when it is 
lawful to depart ? Datives absolute are also used, particularly in state* 
ments of time; as?r^iiv»T» T»l*fun» r* t» taMuvft a^te/^atr Wi «ri»» 
v Hm», as the year > >\pstd Ihry make another demons ;ra inn against Elis 
The nominative absolute is of rare occurrence. 

By absolute, with the exception of the nominative, nothing more is 
meant than that t ie governing word is understood; thus, with the ge- 
nitive Itti may be understood , with the dative, rut, tvi, or /uita ; with 
the accusative, /utr* The nominative absolute, however, which, as in 
English, is the only true absolute case, always supposes its proper verb; 
th js, irA^t*tu t.v <tVu*t;c Td{o«>c, ytrtrat *<. v <j{. When they have 
ip ncJ the p*res of the body, fire is kindled anew . Here *»o/£*t<rsc is equi- 
valent to 5'*9 &'ci** r*c art 1, the same with a. tZ*?i. 

In the use of the Genitive absolute the Greek differs from the Latin. 
For where the Latin, in the use of the ablative absolute, is obliged, on 
account of the want of a participle in the perfect active, to turn the 
sentence, and to use the perfect participle passive ; the Greek, on the 
other hand, whose principal tenses all have their own participles, can 
retain the active construction, and then the participle is referred to the 
subject of the principal proposition ; thus, viso lupo diffugeruiU ores (for 
quum luputn vidissent)\$ in Greek Ifziint ict ivk'* >i o;ic uyot, not 
<j>6«Tflc tow At/jctv. Thus too. t*ut* a<ou7*t wafju. his audi 'is, &c. and 
in a!) similar cases. And this construction is universally admissible, 
when the accompanying action, which is expressed by the participle, be- 
longs definitely to the subject of the principal proposit ion ; whereas the 
passive construction obtains, where the action expressed by the partici- 
ple does not refer, or does not refer entirely, to the subject of the prin- 
cipal proposition ; thus. t*> voxt/ule$r <J>6i*Tar»,I?i/),cir el toait*/, when they 
(not merely the citizens) saw the enemy, the citizens fled. The construc- 
tion with the genitive absolute is used properly, only when the action 
which is expressed by the participle has its peculiar subject, distinct 
from that of the principal verb.] 
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'HXitu ts'aXovtos, Soph* The sun rising 

DATIVE. 1 

Adjectives signifying profit, obedience, fitness, 
trust, clearness, facility, and their contraries ; and 
those compounded with trvv and bpov, govern the 
Dative ; as, 

'Hiliv £(f<rou p^Chaov, It will be useful to us. 
2vvT£o<po£ <rfj owrX6cr,<ri, Accustomed to simplicity* 

'EkevQigp dvdgi suxtov, to be wished for by a liberal mem. 

■ 

The instrument and manner of an action are 
put in the Dative ; a as, 

'Agyvgioug \6yxou(fi /ulol^ou, xai oravra xjar4j(fei£, Oracle to 
Philip, Fight with silver weapons, and you will conquer the 
world. 

^HXcufs gfyei xcu £irg(pvfi ooXw, Horn. i/e struck him with a 
sword, and killed him by stratagem.* 

Verbs of serving, giving, rejoicing, obeying* 
trusting, fighting, and the like, with their contra- 
ries, govern the Dative ; as, 

Boijfciv crj irctTpjdi, To help his country. 

Eixsiv xaxois, T < yidd to misfortunes. 

Ma^s^ai ro~g croXsfjUois, To fight against enemies. 

IIa£ otv^ aurw vovei, Every man labours for himself. 



1. This case is generally used as the Dative in Latin. It expresses 
the object to which the action is directed, or /or which it is intended. It 
implies acquisition and loss. It is placed after «>i, &c. in the sense ot 
habeo, and after Verbs signifying likeness, agr mcnt, trust, resistance re- 
lation, &c. It follows Verbs compounded with 4»ti iy, iiri, tr^ot, 
vo9 t Crro. It is frequently governed by*r,* *, ruy, or some other Pre- 
position, understood [rirf. Preliminary Remarks.] 

2. This case in thesje instances may be called the Ablative, and the 
analogy with the Latin will be preserved. 

3. Instead of the Dative, the Prepositions 4»d. if, hi, katu, are some- 
times used with their proper cases ; as i**i£t9ti*i brt ttxcwt*, Xen. h 
j3iAw irx»>iic, Eurip. 

To this rule may be referred the excess or deficiency of measure, as 
d>95«Mr«M /uor^eT d^iorc?, Her. [The measure of excess is sometimes found 
in the Accusative, especially in the old Poets ; as *«t#oc rotow alitor, 
much braver than his father ] 
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Verbs signifying to accompany or follow, to 
blame, to converse, to pray, to use, are followed 
by a Dative ; as, 

Tw vyjes frrovro, Horn, f/t/n s/u'/;s followed, 

U^tojs vjyoij <rovg ajm»a£ravofx£voi£ ^irifJLwvraj, Plutarch. 
Think those faithful, who reprove your faults. 

2o?oii of*»\t3v, xayro^ i*s>j<r*i (To^os/ Menander, Associating 
with the wise, y»u yourself will become wise. 

EuXEtfdai Ait, T o /m/y (o God. 

n^o€aroi5 x?^ a, » ^en. ^° use 'keep. 1 

EJ/a), put for /o We, governs the Dative ; 

a*. 



'Ofois ojx £v aX<j>ira, A many as had not bread. 

An Impersonal Verb governs the Dative ; as, 

'KgcOVi fioi dtfi/vai. // is Zar»/tt/ /or me <o go away. 2 

Some Passive Verbs have the Dative of the 
agent after them ; as, 

To ujysfog cxeivw riv irc^avjxiv^v, The greatness of his ac- 

r/o/is. 

Poetical writers, for the Genitive, frequently 
use the Dative ; as, 



1. Many Verbs have a Dative of the p erson y and a Genitive of the 
ihiuii ; as iuwZ.'tu, K : <»»»iar, fAtruS^/ut, tutrix*, <rw>>ir»y*»^ i Soy* ; 
and the Impersonals Sit, msai mr tfjuhu % t**'r*oTt t irg&«-#i«:t< ^ as a » 
cv $6or»V*, Xen *a « t$mv rl Jti, Eurip. t^th, and /«, it behov 

c'A, govern the \cousative with the Infinitive, according to the lan- 
guage of the Grammarians ; and «f« and xt»* signifying necessity or want, 
ISKiimt, u'uu, Sic govern the Dative of the person and the Genitive oi 

l * l [2 l1 Pei naps tho only true Impersonals are those where we supply it, 
and some operation of nature or of circumstances is denoted ; as uti t \L 
rains. The Verbs commonly called Impersonal are so only in name, 
for tliev have an actual subject, which is expressed either by an Infini- 
tive or other dependent clause. Thus, in the example under the rule, 
the Nominative to S£i<rri is the infinitive jTicyati, and the passage is equi- 
valent to to imttat Ifis-Ti'/uei, the going away is lawful to me. So also, 
A< vfA*t toi/'to ironh, it behoves you to do this, is the same as, the d&ng tins- 
is incumbent upon you."} 

IB* 
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Oux 'Ayafj^fjwovi tjviavs 6vpu, It did not please the mind of 
Agamemnon* 

Neuter Adjectives in riov, govern the Person 
in the Dative, and the Thing in the case of the 
Verb, from which they are derived ; as, 

Ti av aura) «oiqr£ov s?gv, Xen. What must he do ? 
'XfMv caura irj axreov, Dem. Fom tiivrf do these things. 1 

Substantives sometimes have a Dative after 
them; as, 

'Airo 9% foowfacj &avifA?itews, From */itf distribution to each. 

Nouns signifying the time or place in which 
a person or thing exists, are put in the Dative ; 

as, • . 

Tff yf n In the earth. 
Macadam, At Marathon. 
'AQrjvaic, At Athens. 
AvTyrj) rjfXf^a, On the same day. 

*0 aires* the same, is followed by a Dative ; 

as, 



1. These Adjectives imply necessity, and have in the neuter the force 
of the Latin Gerund. The whole construction has been imitated in 
Latin: Quam viam nobis quoijue ingrdiendum sit, Cic. JElcrnas quo- 
niampxnas in mortt timcntluvi, Lucretius. 

[Verbals in «r«o< correspond to the Future Participle Passive in La 
tin ; as, irot»rioc,faeiendus, rorioc, bibendus. These also have the Per- 
son in the Dative, like those in riov, but agree with the Noun, express- 
ing the thing, in Gender, Number, and Case ; as t«St* Cfxlt TrutrrU W*i, 
hoc vobisfacienda sunt. This form in ti* is more common in Attic than 
Tier. Sometimes, however, the person is put in the accusative, when 
the verbal loses a portion of its strong reference to what mustbe done, 
and approximates in meaning to the impersonal Aj with the infinitive, 
denoting what ought to be done ; as, Oi>ftvi T$#r» *ayu*K f«i»T*c d//x>,- 
tir*$i Plato : the same as o6Ari t^tt* ta/utv (few) hh i*Gr<r*c tfi- 
kuv ; Do we assert that we ought in no way voluntarily to commit injus- 
tice ? The two constructions are united in Plat , Rep. &, p. \% Ed. Bin , 
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Isoc. Those who conceal, are deserving of the same punisk- 
mcnt as those who commit, a fault. 1 

ACCUSATIVE. 3 

Verbs signifying actively govern the Accusa- 
tive; as, 

KuXi'vdsi rr,v ttyalgov, He rolls the hall. 2 

The Accusative is of universal u$e, with xard 
understood; 4 as, 

Asms l^ax 1 ^* -^schylus, Terrible in fight. 

Isoc. Endeavour to be in body fond of labour, and in mind a 
lover of wisdom.* 

Verbs of sense, with the Attics, generalh 
govern an Accusative; a,, 

' Axwu raZr*, I hear these things. 

» Verbs signifying to do or speak well or iU, to 



1. i'ir is here understood. Thus in Latin, Mew /««/ occidenti, Hor. 
£.7 n»»c ti/e ecu/cm nobis juratus in arma, Ovid. 

2. The Accusative expresses the object of the action. It is, therefore 
us in Latin, governed either by a Verb Active, or by a Preposition ex- 
pressed or understood. 

As in Latin, Verbs of entreating, concealing, and leaching, govern two 
Acc Verbs Neuter also often assume an Active signification ; and both 
are followed by an Acc. of their own signification. 

The Accusative seems to be the favourite Case of the Attics, who fre- 
quently use it for the Genitive and the Dative. 

[3. Apeculiar idiotr frequently occurs in Greek, in which, what should 
regularly be the Nominative is found in the Accusative, governed by 
the Verb ; as o/<f* <ri Tfc ti, I know thee irho thou ort, for oj/« tic <rv %7, J 
know who thou art. This is sometimes imitated in Latin.] 
i 4. Or JW, nV, «eif v^oc. » 5 the most general, as it embraces the 

parts, qualities, and relations ; cfj* is applied to the cause; tie, ret^i t and 
jrjtfc, to motion. They are sometimes expressed ; as «c xatd cS/utai caxcr, 
tout J" au Writ £uo{*oc, Epigr. 

The Accusative sometimes appears in the beginning of a sentence, 
without a regimen expressed , as rove 'E*M»r«f otftt v&iic htytr&t, Xen 
Quod special ad 

6. This construction is frequent in Latin poetry : Crinem soluta, Virg. 
llumcros amiclus, Hot. 
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give or take away, to admonish, to clothe or tm- 
clothe, etc. govern an Accusative of the Person, 
and another of the Thing as, 

JloXXa dyada r^v iro'Xiv itfofytfe, Isoc. He conferred many 
services on the City. 2 

E^atfftai xaxa <rov o/kov, Thuc. 1 have done evil to the 
house, 

'AirofaeeeT fxe ra p^^ara, Isoc. lie deprives me of my pro- 
perty. 

ETfjtara juls Jg&utfav» Horn. They stripped me of my clothes* 

Distance and space are put in the Accusative ; 
as, 

*E<pcffog d«jri^e» cwro 2a^6ic*jv «-£i£v ^s^wv ooov, Xen. Ephesus 
is distant from Sardis three duys 9 journey. 4 

Continuance of time is put in the Accusative; 

as* y 

"Easivsv rgs~s, //c crooJe f&rfe (fa>/<f. 

VERBS PASSIVE. 

Verbs of a Passive signification are followed 
by a Genitive governed by bzo or t§6;. by 
rarely; 5 as, 



1. One of these Accusatives is governed by «*t* understood. 

2. To the Accusative of the thing are frequently joined the Adverb* 
t3, «a*»c, **K*c instead of *f a*, k-'k*, A'C. The Verb alone, implying 
treatment, may have the same construction; as Ztvs **v<r'i/g«rtr, 
Aristoph. 

3. Verbs of adjuring and swearing are also found with two Accnsa 
tives ; as, <Jg«c/<f<» vt *i>;*vo', Orpheus. Thus in Latin, Ua.c eadem Ter- 
rain, Marc, Sidera juro, Virg 

A change of Voice implies a chauge in the Case of the Person ; but 
the case of the Thing is preserved ; as ^utle n^ua-rei tit^ytrcvfAtbat. Xen. 
§oit*+rtor iKtvophoc, Dem. Thus in Latin, Induilur Jacicrn adlumqm 
X)ta>UE v Ovid. Itiscripti nomin a regum, Virg. 

[4. The Accusative of Distance and Space, and that of Time, are 
Both governed by a Preposition understood.] 

[5. Frequently, however, the Dative is appended to passive verbs, 
with or without otto, especially to the perfect passive of verbs whose 
perfect active is not much used ; as, taut a \i\*Kr a t i/jiivt for x'txtx* too- 
t* J Some Verbs; which in the Active are followed by the Qenitive or 
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'O vovs uffo oivou dtautfetgSTai, Isoc. The understanding is 
impaired by wine. 

INFINITIVE. 

One Verb governs another in the Infinitive ; 

as, 

0<fXu Xeyeiv, J wish to speak. 1 

The infinitive is often used to signify what 
is expressed in Latin by ad and the gerund, or 
by the participle in dus ; as, 

"ESujxsv olvto 8oj\(fj (po^oVxt. He gave it to a slave to carry. 
'O avdpfrwos or&puxs (piXfiv. Man was funned to love. 
Tlagtyu) iiutvrov iguirav. I present myself to be questioned. 
'H/wdov }8s7v (fs. I came to set you. 

The infinitive is governed by an adjective (or 
substantive) expressing fitness or qualification ; as. 

'EiTiT^ejos vorttv ru Fit to do any thing* 
Ou oeivfe "Kiyeiv. JVbf powerful in speaking. 1 

Whenever an infinitive, qualifying the preced- 
ing phrase or clause, does not admit of a suffici- 
ently obvious construction, particularly in con- 
sequence of other words being interposed, it is 
commonly introduced by oin-re or ; as, 

He was so brought up as very easily to fiave what sufficed him. 

The infinitive is used as a neuter substantive, 
not only singly, but in connexion with phrases, 



Dative of the person, and the Accusative of the thing, are preceded in 
the Passive by the Nominative of the person ; as 4 t»* 'Ab»>u t c»* ir/ri- 
r£*/ufeS»6< <pvkiK**, Thuc. They who were intrusted with the defence of the 
Athenians, or they to whom the defence of the Athenians was intrusted. 
Thus, Laxo suspcnsi loculos, tabu amque lacerto , Hor. 

[I. Sometimes a participle takes the place ot the infinitive ; see an 
explanation of this construction in the notes upon the syntax of the par- 
ticiple.] 
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provided with an article, and subject to all the 
constructions of nouns ; as, 1 

To $uXogai n-dyaAa. tou xr^Catfdai •xpCksfuregw, To preserve 
property is harder than to acquire it. 

To /xev ouv Mogxov xaXsJv Tiva, aveo cou ca ws^ayfj^eva £eix- 
vuvcu, Xoido£i'a itfWv. To ca// one perjured, without showing his 
deeds, is calumny. 

The infinitive mood has an accusative before 
it; as, 

&a<ri tov Ou^avov tfuvatfTSutfca cou flravroV. jfi&cy say that 
Uranus ruled over the universe. 

The infinitive mood has a nominative before 
it when the reference is to the same person im- 
plied by the nominative of the preceding verb ; 
and in this construction the nominative before 
the infinitive is omitted, except when an em- 
phasis is laid upon it ; as, a 

,7 E(p*j eTvai <fv f>arviy 6$. He said that he was a general. 
(<X.vt<% understood before sTvou.) 

*E<j»j auros g/vai (frgarnyos, oux exsi'vov£. He said that he 
himself was a general, not they. 

'£vo/xi^ovto ovS* auroi <fjdrj(fe<f6ai. They thought that they 
themselves would not be saved. 

Instead of the Infinitive preceded by the Ac- 



[1. This construction will be found explained under Appendix, E, in 
the remarks upon the uses of the Article 1 

[2. The principle of the construction of a uominatire with the infi- 
nitive, whenever there is no change of person, is deserving of the stu- 
dent's attentive consideration, and will affor.l a key to the grammatical 
resolution of many phrases and forms of construction which would 
otherwise be unintelligible. The Latin poets imitate this construction ; 
thus, Reilvlit Ajax esse Jovit pro enos. Ovid Uxorinvicti Jorisesse nes- 
cis, Horat. Vvr bonus el sapiens (figuisail esgep talus Id. Sometimes 
even without the infinitive, as, Scnsit medio delapsus in hostes.V irg. The 
Latin prose writers, however, always use the strict grammatical form, 
viz. the accusative with the pronoun se. The construction of a nomi- 
native with the infinitive may be referred to the general principle of At 
traction, or, in other word*, to the association of idea?,] . 
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Cusative, the Indicative preceded by on or fas is 
Commonly used ; as, 

rvw4i eVi iyu dXijfij >Jyu 9 Xen. Know that I speak truth. 
A£yw &c ixetvog ou flroXsu.er, Dem. / say that he does not make 

The Infinitive of the Present, Future, and 
Aorists, preceded by the Verb pfXXu, expresses 
the Future ; as, 



1. "On and •< are really Pronouns $ the former the Neuter of Bern, 
« rt( ; the latter the same as 3c, in an Adverbial form. This will clearly 
. explain the construction : ytc»9i Srt, know that ; Hoi ax»S» x*y*, I speak 
truth, Aiy* tit, / say that or thus ; i«i»oc cw icoktfAii, he does not make war. 
So, And they told him that Jesus passeth by, Luke 18. It is not necessary 
that rh should be always joined with ft. We find in Homer, Tiytci* *«r 
3 o» murit v*%it*X % Z**t** 'ATdAXwr : i. e. r<>ra»V*q»r 0, iCnonrifig Ibis : Apol- 
lo stretched his hand over him. 

"On is sometimes used at the end of a sentence, in a manner which 
strongly elucidates this explanation : <kx' oOk imfmrttt, ol? «ti, Aristoph. 
But you will not restore it, I know that. 

Sometimes Sri is added to strengthen the force of another Pronoun ; 
a practice common to the best Greek and Latin writers: 4*\*eur 
rj'j TaiJTOfutu, tout iV6* It i, Aristoph. Hoc ipsum scias. 

The Greeks in narrations frequently use the Present Tense, when Sri 
introduces the words of the person who is the subject of the narrative. 
'"Ot/, in such constructions, may either be rendered "as follows" or, 
what is far preferable, may be regarded as equivalent to the inverted 
commas in English, and remain consequently untranslated.) But the 
Latins, in the idiom of the Accusative and Infinitive, place the Verb in 
the Perfect Tense. 

"On sometimes signifies that % or to the end that. In this sense the La- 
tin uti, generally shortened into ul, is the same word. Here it is still the 
Pronoun, and the full expression is fix fat, for that, for this. The two 
words often coalesce, and become fi6n. Thus Shakspeare, For that I 
am some twelve or fourteen moonshi.es lag of a brother. 

Sometimes Sri signifies elliptically uhal is the reason thai — ; as timi 
Jt/ rdcrot t^otTaro Qu&c 'Aa-oM^r, Horn. Here the full expression is 
uirot f i trra x it tor on— let him sny what is the reason for this f Phmbus is 
so enraged ; or Siu Srt. 

It is fikewise frequently used for because, and is there too governed by 
fid, for this reason. 

These observations will easily suggest an analogical solution of the 
origin and use of the word in other languages. 

2. This construction has seldom been imitated in Latin. Butfc-/ has 
been rendered by qudd, quia, and even quor.iam, in the Vulgate, a trans- 
lation which disgusted the classical reader, and which was succeeded 
by the more elegant versions of Beza and of Castalio. Yet we find 
some instances of that use of qudd, Equidem sciojamjilius qudd emel 
ntens, Ter. Pmmonco, nunqnam scripta qudd ilia legal, Ovid. 
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M&Xw «flv&v«, PUto, I am to die. 

The Infinitive of some Verbs is preceded by 



ixpi in the sense of iuvecfiat ; as, 

M*i&v exovftv siceFv, Dem. TAey fcare nothing to $ay. x 

The Infinitive is often governed by another 
Verb in an Imperative sense, understood ; as, 

Mfae tfvy* cUavaxoitft fAaxstfdaj, Horn. (o£a, fceware, or §e\s, 
nrish und.) Aor contend thou with the immortals. 3 

The Infinitive is sometimes put absolutely, 
without another Verb expressed ; as, 

(WXus thrift, Dem. To speak plainly. 
Aoxslv £fjrOi, Soph. .A* it appears to me. 3 
Mix£ou oeiv, Isoc. Nearly J 

PARTICIPLE. 5 

. The Participle is often elegantly preceded by 



1. Thus, De Dns neque ut tint, neque ut non sint, habeo dicere, Cic. 

2. Thus in Italian, non dir nientc, take care to say nothing, [ Matt hi®, 
Gr. Gr. vol. 2. p. 824, considers it probable that this usage or the Infi- 
nitive was a remnant of the ancient simplicity of the language, from 
which the action required was expressed by means of the Verb absolute, 
or the Mood of the Verb which of itself indicated the action, without 
any reference to other parts of speech.] 

[3. When a particle is joined to the Infinitive with the meaning of af- 
ter, when, before, until, &c. there is supposed to be an ellipsis of mix- 
notfMi, or <ruACn, or rvvGaii,, or <ruuC*. (according as the context requires 
a Present or a Past Tense, the Optative or Subjunctive Mood.) When, 
however, the particle has the meaning of as or so, then «£ wn, Mt 




plainly. 

when (it happened that) he saw him ; a-giy ikUroe,* <p*wm before the cock 
crew, tor irth evtiC*, &.c. before (it happened that) the cock crew.] 

4. The Infinitive is sometimes understood ; as 6\lyou ir<{t/o0*, Lysias. 
(hh und.) : ovvtKovn, Dem. (+#4r«t. und.) 

[6. The distinction between the participle and the infinitive forms one 
of the most important parts of the Greek syntax . — If a verb is governed 
by another verb or by an adjective, a double relation is established, ac- 
cording to which the use of the infinitive or participle is determined. 
1. Either the leading verb or adjective conveys in itself a perfect and in- 
dependent idea; or, 2. it has no perfect idea, but expresses an action 
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the vsrbs yiro/xai, 0a/ro/*ai, vxdgxfit* iyy 
zvgu? as, 

1 * ■ — . 

which first becomes perfect by the addition of its reference. Thus the 
verbs, I pray, I persuade, I will, &c. always reqnire an addition which 
expresses, for what I pray, to what I persuade any one, what 1 will. Now, 
when such an imperfect verb or adjective refers to a verb, this reference 
expresses either the consequence in view, the end, or else merely the 
object of the first verb or adjective. Thus, in the phrases, / will write, 
I command you to write, I admonish you to go, dec. the English infinitive 
is the consequence in view of the first verb, and is in most cases express- 
ed in Latin by ut. On the contrary, in the phrases isawtiimfall, I heard 
kirn say, seio me esse mortaUm, intel&go me trrasse, the infinitive is mere- 
ly the object, not the end, of the verbs to see, hear, know, perceive. Up- 
on these premises are founded the following rules: 

Rule 1. When an imperfect verb or adjective is followed by a verb 
which expresses a thing to be done, the latter in Greek is put in the infi- 
nitive, without a conjunction. Thus, ticuai oiu txfttir , / entreat thee to 
come ; rot ye,**nt, I exhort thee to wrife; Wttott rbttuto-Bti, he 

persuaded me to go ; tuuw%t fxt he pre rented me from writing. 

Thus the infinitive sometimes answers to the infinitive in Latin after the 
verbs nolo, cupio, cone, audeo, &c. when the subject of the two actions 
is the same, and sometimes to the conjunctions, ut, ne. quominus ; as, oro 
te ut venias, hortor <e ut scribas, persuasit mini ut proficiscerer, impedivit 
me quominus scriberem. To the rule in Greek, however, tirt/uit>.u<rbat con- 
stitutes a regular exception, being followed by orac with the finite verb. 

Rule 2. When an imperfect verb is accompanied by another, which 
marks merely the object of the former, the latter is put in the participle, 
sometimes where in Latin also the participle is used, as video te scrwen- 
iem, audio te doeentem, &g» at y{**toir*, &%w» 9% ftfa.ax.otT* ; and some- 
times after verbs, which indicate a perception by means of the external 
senses, or the understanding, where in Latin the accusative with the in- 
finitive is used ; as scio me esse mortalem, seutio te iratum esse, be. ofr* 
Bfnroc tit, atrbdtouctt 9% hurtttotr*. 

The distinction of the construction with the infinitive, and with the 
participle, is most clearly shown, when the same verb takes, according 
to its different senses, sometimes one, sometimes the other, mood ; thus 
^tavSatM/r, to perccire, has the participle, as, it* /uaibn <jo<pi<rr*c <it tou Aicj 
»»8 4 Vti5oc. jEschyl. that he may perceive that he is a more dull contriver 
than Jove; whereas u**Q*tut, to I am, has the infinitive, as /u«df>Vwa/ 
tyctvrjAvrd*/. Xen. they will learn to oppose. Thus too yiywismm, to per- 
ceive, has the participle, but to learn, tne infinitive. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the verbs, to say, to announce, constitute a regular 
exception to this rule, as well as, to mean, to think, to hope, which last 
take the infinitive, the former also frri with the finite verb.] 

1. The Participle is sometimes used alone, tl/ui being understood ; as 
juHicctt /8«'xir, «V ttt /3e<0cjunrj», (ic«ri und) Horn. Apoppy bends 
the head, which in a garden is weighed down . This ellipsis is found in La- 
tin, not only in the Poets, but in the Historians, particularly in Tacitus. 
To this construction may be generally referred what is called the Nomi- 
native absolute. Thus *>i/a*| thiyx** Soph. (?? und.) Sentinel 
xcas blaming sentinel. *>*Bit; ft, rr*i**t i% iu* ( ouccvS^ev xrnwAptvec, (•*" 
und.) Eurip. 

19 
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Xagig x*f iv ^ T ' v vmw*' Soph, A kindness always 

produces a kindness. 1 

Ovx ix*fo ^fX €v Deal. H e wa * not an enemy* 

Tov Xoyov <fou §avpa€a$ lx w > I admired your 

$peech. 9 

• With a Participle rtiyydm signifies by chance ; 
XavGdvu, privately or ignorantly ; <p0dm, 3 previously ; 

as, 

"jEtytj Tux^rv iwv, Her. ft aaiW to/if he chanced to be. 
'EXafyjtfv &a<p*(fov<r6s, Plato, We were not aware that we 
difertd.* 

#0ctvw rovg <pi\ovg eue^srwv, Xen. / anticipate my friends 
in conferring benefits. 

The Participle is used after 35jXof, <pat.ve£hs, 
a$a^c, &c. : 



The Paiticiple of is often understood ; as oi it rixu, (ornc und.) 
Thuc. Those who are in power. a* irtcs («»t« and.) Soph. The. 

things present. 

1. Thus iifti is used aa an auxiliary with Participles; as aiSmrrfrtc <m, 
Thuc. 5<rr« <plA»0itr, Eurip. utruTrtuTro/uitoi Thuc. trrXN^fff ii><r f 
Horn. 

2. This is imitated in the Latin Participle Passive, Nequc ea resfal- 
mm me habuit, Sallust. Similar to this are the French and English 
idioms. 

[3. The primitive meaning of eBdtot is, to tret beforehand, to be before- 
hand wi!h f to anticipate. Among the many peculiar phrases in which it 
bears a part, the following may be enumerated as the most remarkable. 
In all of them the primitive force of <pbdva may be easily traced. Thus, 
IiShtuv TrcAXtf ci J.*.'jb*t rove nigo-etc trt thf yt9U£*.v fariKd/utrot, Herod. 
The Scythians came to the bridge long before the Persians. Qbxutv t/c 
uv. Xen. To reach the city first. Ou y*£ itbr, fxct m/wftw » ai-i/^f* »«/ 
rjQuc iwtxite**** k.t.x. Scarcely had misfortune befallen me, than they 
immediately attempted, &c. Ol yd$ e-Bdvoun ira^d factitfjjtitraf, * fl i 

iv y*srr^l ir%cuct, Hippoc For Ihcy no sooner come to the men than they 
conceive ; properly, coming to, fee. they are not beforehand with what I am 
going to mention, viz. they conctivc. Ouk ** $bdvott *oteov tvxtto, Eurip. 
You cannot be too quick in doing this, or, do it immediately. Totyd^ *v- 
t«u*v TTtufar ob K it' <t» qbatctc. Eurip. Do not therefore any longer defer 
raising a family. Ob* «|» cSa'r:/? T*§*/>«r. Plato. Quickly finish, pi 
t9etyo/T' it* ai» tfrmMTi;, Eurip. for cv ^Bdvctit S}\c vt it«^o»t'«c r-^ir 
Qvtoietiv, you will qvickly die. The sense of underwent, however, 

a change in writers of a late epoch ; thus in Ptolemseus de Judic. Facili- 
tate, p. 5. *d*>u means extends ; and in the Analecta, 2. p. 155- we have 
Cno £«w/u«tcc fefcfefrt, tie was snalched away by the stream, i. e. before he 
could help himself.] 

4. Thus in Latin, Necvixit malt qui natus moriensque fefcllit, Hor 
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Autos touto tfoiwv (pavers ?v, Arist. JJe manifestly did this? 

w 

The Participle is used instead of the Infini- 
tive, after Verbs signifying to persevere, to desist, 
to perceive, to show, or an affection of the mind ; 



as, 

Ti?v ayovreg oWeXourtv, Isoc. They continue pre- 

serving peace.- 

Bsov ou /ojgu TfotfrarYjv t^wv, Soph. / skull not cease hav~ 
ing G»d for my defender. 

v I<rdi oupiyuivij, Aristoph. Know that thou art come. 

Asi'gu do^bg yeybSi Eurip. I >hall short that I am wise. 

Me'ixvTjtfo av0£u<jroc &v, Simomdes. Remember that you are a 

p^yaXoug uAxgouc Xeii. Go// is o/iei» delighted in making the 
little great, and the great little. * 

ADVERBS 

are followed by the Genitive, Dative, or Accu- 
sative; 4 either because they were originally 



[1. This is more elegant than *«toc toSto ir«i»> **»«$<*c *r,^or than av- 
T or T9u ro jruiw » »r#$o» J. , or than 8rt tu rcc tcwtv tira/ti **»i{or »».] 

[2. The principle on which this rule is founded has been explained in 
the notes at the commencement of the Syntax of the Participle.}^ 

3. ZCvuJa is found with various Cases : fi/roi^ tpaui » <jw<**, Pla- 
to \u*v** - «TiT7/t-»»» Plato. 

This last expression must be referred to the force of ttractiqn, which 
is particularl exerted o<i Participles. Attri tion is indeed of universal 
influence in Greek construction It seema as if, on many occasions, of 
two words renting to each other, but in different constructions, the 
Greeks wished o .e only to be in a particular Case, and the other to be 
attracted bv it into the same Case. 

A few additional instances will be here given. Oi/*»< tt«tot c v f % \ a ^ 
y .+ clk - wc Uir lAMiV/rTi. Isoc // has neve been dts- 

zracerul or ingl rious in any one to pity the suppliant : l»w*trt is here 
attracted into the Case of i. S^rci^o? taints* otfep«c it &\*c 
t ,dt 3 to o:, Isoc. Having considered, I found that I could byno 

means otherwise execute the b*nn*ts: S***t*£*i*%f*t is attracted into the 
Case of <rcoff3Wutro:. iytf iv» ui atr*ui\%i oiJTm< £ir:\o'ytir*t/i*», PlatO. 
J do not now repent having thus fefended myself ; (or amAQy*w**Q*»- Thu? 
in Latin, Scd non sustineo e$se conscius m>hi dissimulanti, Fabius 

4. "IA and fre/ioW, which are sometimes like the Latin en andec 
ee, found with a Nominative, are really Verbs, and govern the Accusa- 
tive; as It™ ^ i, Eurip. 
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Nouns, or because those Cases are governed by 
a Preposition understood. 1 

Examples of the former. 

JlXijv, rejection, irX^v Ijxou, jEschyl. Excepting me. 2 
Xajiv,/of the sake, xagn *Exto{o$, Horn. For the sake of 
Hector. 

Xu£if , separation, x^'V dvSg&v, Her. Without the men*. 
Tou Aio$ £vw4rtov, Phit. Ai the sight of God, 

Examples of the latter. 
"Aveu dvofjuxrwv. Plato, (diro und.) Without names. 

"Ajjux Xaw, Horn, (tfuv und.) FFt'fA fA<? people. 
Nai f*d 3 rods tfxSjirr^ov, Horn. (fcri und.) I swear by this 
sceptre.* 

Adverbs of time are sometimes changed into 
Adjectives; as, 

Ou ygYj irawuxiov eu&iv /^ouXij^ojov avoja, Horn. man of 
counsel ought not to sleep the whole night. 5 

Adverbs of quality are elegantly joined with 
the Verbs f zAtrxu, mtk^ $ti/xi, #fofof*ai. 
&c; as, 

'ii&ug s^s *§°S arfavrac, Isoc. Be pleasant to all. 

Er flraerxeiv, eS" Arorefv, Dem. 7b receive, to confer, benefits- 



1. Adverbs with the article prefixed, are sometimes used for Adjec 
fives, as •> Ttt^i^ £^ r * Soph, /n Me former time. In the same man 
ner th»*y are us*-d for Substantives, as oi irix* c, Soph. TAe neighbours 
oi nd*u t Eurip. 7//e illustrious. 

2. n*** sometimes assumes the nature of a Disjunctive, and is follow- 
ed by every Case, according to the government of the Verb with which 
it is connected; as ohfn ie-riv a^o <**$/ua*o», ^yo<, Isoc. cu 

*A»» toic fjfx8nr<tiTif A»^«n, Aristoph. 

[3. The particle /uat, of itself, neither affirms nor denies, but adds 
strength to that which is affirmed or denied. In affirmations /u«c is usu- 
ally preceded by r«i ; in negations the particle e$, or something equiva- 
lent, is added.] 

4, The Prepos lion is sometimes expressed ; IxU to* lofvtfb, Her. 
f**XV e •/ MC ^' Horn. TM/t dira *x<*fiiit, Horn. */u* cu* *i/tcic, Plut. 

5. Thus in Latin. JVec minus JEveas sc matutinus agebat, Virg. JVee m- 
perfinus tircumgemit vrsiu ovtie, Hor. 
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Two or more Negatives strengthen the Nega- 
tion; as, 

Ouk Htfriv ou&v, Eurip. There is nothing. 
Ouoi*ore ovdiv ou fi/jj y^vtjrai rwv osovrwv, Dem. Nothing 
that is necestary will ever be done. 1 

But if the two Negatives belong to two dif- 
ferent Verbs, they form an Affirmative ; as, 

O j&v Itrtv on oux u-re^ro, He promised every thing. 

PREPOSITIONS 

govern the Genitive, Dative, or Accusative. 6 

GENITIVE. 

Prepositions governing the Genitive. 
'Asro, cbri, Ik or If , a-jo. 



1. In Latin, two Negative* make an Affirmative ; yet the Greek idiom 
has been imitated : Neimc tu hand dicas tibi non pradictum, Ter. [The 
Greek idiom is of frequent occurrence in Plaulus, and other old writers, 
though sometimes found in more recent ones, as in Properlius, 2. 15. ult. 
and Ovid Pont 1. 1. 66.] 

2. The principal relations of things to one another are expressed in 
Greek by three Cases; origin and possession by the Genitive, acquisition 
and communication by the Dative, and action by the Accusative. The 
other relations, of time and place, cau>e and effect, motion and rest, connex- 
ion and opposition, are expressed by Prepositions. 

In the origin of language and of civilization. Prepositions were few; 
but when the progress of arts increased the relations of things, thev be- 
came more numerous. In succeeding ages, when the extension of ma- 
thematical, and the improvements in philosophical, science, produced 
new combinations of language, and required a greater precision of ex- 
pression, the number of Prepositions was necessarily increased. 

But that great variety, which became expedient in modern times, has 
been applied to the Greek language, and produced some confusion and 
difficulty to the learner. Twenty different meanings have been assign- 
ed to a (Jreek Preposition ; nor were those meanings marked with slight 
shades of difference: the same Preposition has been made to bear the 
most opposite senses : to and from, for and against, above and below. 

Some successful efforts have latelv been made to clear these perplex- 
ities. One primary, natural sense has been assigned to each Preposi- 
tion : to that sense may be referred all the other significations, arising 
from analogical or figurative relations, easily (lowing from it, and regu- 
lated by the Case to which the Preposition is prefixea. From the com- 
binations of the Prepositions with the different Cases arises that variety 
which forms one of the beauties of the Greek language. But that varie* 
ty is consistent. 

19* 
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DATIVE. 

'E», oil*. 
ACCUSATIVE. 

Elf or it. 

GENITIVE and ACCUSATIVE 

* * 

Aid,xur&, uxif. 
DATIVE and ACCUSATIVE. 

GENITIVE, DATIVE, and ACCUSATIVE 
'Aptpl M t (JLsrd, xagd, reft, y£0£, tea. 



'Am. 

[The primitive meaning of this preposition is against, audit 
13 perpetually used of one thing set or placed agaimt another, 
by way of exchange, comparison, or equivalence. It denotes 
therefore that one object is exchanged , for another, is given 
instead of it, comes in its place, &c. Hence we obtain the 
two general meanings, for ; instead of ; and hence also this 
preposition takes the genitive, because that rase expresses the 
idea of removal out of a place, abstraction, &c. Thus, 

For. Xaps dvri XH iT °£* Favour for favour. 

Instead of. E^vrj dvri tfoXspwv. Peace instead of war. 

Hence we may naturally deduce the following kindred 
meanings: 1. in the place of; as, dvW <rou a-ao-gog, in the place 
of his father. 2. equal to ; as, dvrjg dvri tfoXXwv, a hero equal 
to many (i. e. lit to be matched against many.) 3. on account 
of; as, dvd* otou ; on what account (i. e. set or placed as an 
equivalent against what ?). 4. in consideration of; as, dvW 
twv f*£ycc\wv oi&xa'i xa£»v, are g r o.teful in consideration of 
(i. e. they set their gratitude as a return against) the great 
favours they have received. In composition it denotes, 1. 
equality ; as, dvriteos, equal to a god (i. e. fit to be matched 
against a god). 2. reciprocity; as, dvrifxgT^w, / return in 
the same measure or proportion, {u e. I set measure against 
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measure.) 3. comparison ; as, dwxf/vw, / compare^ (i. e. I 
judge of two things by facing one against another.) 4. But 
more commonly it denotes opposition ; as, dvnrotftfw, / draw 
vp against an enemy.] 



'A»d. 

[This preposition is properly used in reference to an object 
which before was on, with, at, another (not tit, nor merely in 
the near vicinity of, another,) from which it is now separated. 
Hence diro generally shows a removal, and its primary meaning 
is From; thus, 

- 

From, 'Aqfiixt Scwrov aero tou iru^you. He threw himself from 
the tower. 

This primary meaning gives rise to many others; as, 1. 
dp' iVirwv iMtx s<r & a h *<> fight on horseback, (i. e.from horses.) 2. 
ynifffai diro Sstmiov, to have done supper, (i. e. to be from sup* 
per.) 3. d*>' h<f*4gt.$ % beginning with the evening (i. e.from the 
evening, a vesperd.) 4. oJ r>j<: <r*o*s, the Stoics, (i. e. those 
from the porch,) ft) Airo ' AxaAw'tas, the Academics, (i. e. 
those from the Academy). 6. wijpvsv dvr' dfyuf£oio /Sioib, he killed 
by means of a silver bow, (i. o. by the aid which proceeded 
from a silver bow). 6. dro "ksiag £>jv, to live upon, (i. e. from 
plunder ;) 7. atp 9 $ciutgu, of one's self, (i. e.from one's own in- 
clination). S. diro oVou&te, vtt/i zea/, (i. e.from the influence of 
zeal.) 9. dtfo fufXjxa^i'aj aurdvofjt-oi, independent according to the 
alliance, (i. e.from the terms of the alliance). 10. 6 d#o t«v 
•tfoXe/iMGdv <po£og,fear on account of the enemy, (i. e. fear proceed- 
ing from the enemy). In composition euro denotes l. depar- 
ture ; as oLirig)(oiuu, I go away from a place. 2. separation ; as, 
oL*o8ia<f<rik\u, I place quite asunder, (i. e. I separate one fr&m 
another). 3. negation ; as, eUnfyijfM, / deny (i. e. I do not assent 
to, but speak away from, a thing) 4. privation ; as, dirofjuxvddvw, 
I unlearn, (i. e. I learn in a different way from, I learn away 
from, my previous mode of learning). 5. an augmentative 
"force , as, ipiSw, I fix, dtsgsidu, I fir firmly ( i. e. I fix from an 
object, allowing nothing intermediate to interrupt the connec- 
tion; thus, d*^ei<rdfjw]v njv o^iv, / kept my sight fixed (i. e. 
I kept my sight from the object referred to, in one unbroken 
continuation, looking off towards no other object.)] 
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'E* or ft. 

* 

[This preposition in its original meaning is employed only in 
reference to such objects as proceed from the interior of an- 
other object, or from the most intimate connection with it. 
Hence we obtain the general meanings of, Out of from ; as. 

Out of. Alas ix SaXafrfvo? aysv y^ag. Ajax brought ships 

out of Salamis. 
From. 'Ex r% *-6Xsw£ ysvysiv. To flee from the city. 

This meaning of from, however, differs materially from the 
same meaning as assigned to the preposition euro. Thus, oka 
rSjc flroXfws (psCystv, implies merely that tho person has been 
near the city, whereas ix tfo'Xsws tpstyen presupposes that 
one has been tit the city. From the two general meanings 
just given, we may deduce others of a kindred nature. I. ix 
tfaidwv, from boyhood, (i. e. out of the very state or lime of boy- 
hood.) 2. a/wvog, from all eternity, (i. c. out of eternity ; 
presupposing an intimate oemmingling and connection with 
eternity : whereas d*o a/wvos is much weaker in meaning ; as, 
out <7Vc t aa70<r cwv tty/uv «-&v d*r' aluvas flr£oq)r)<rwv, by the mouth of 
his hofy prophets which have been from ancient times.) 3. ix q>t- 
<fiu$ tfodsig, given by nature, (i. o. out of the riches or bounties 
of nature.) 4. ix Aaxs&*i'fxovo$ Jlautfavia^, Pausanias of Lace- 
damon, (i. o. out rf Lacedremon.) 5. ex roCvov, for this reason, 
(i. e. by reason of a motive proceeding out of this.) 6. ix civ 
vojauv, according to the lazes, (i. e. in conformity with the in- 
junctions which speak out from the laws.) 7. i% d^iffTou, after 
dinner, (i. e. having come nut of participation in dinner). 8. 
ix xarfvou, beyond the -moke, (i. e out of the smoke.) 9. ix <r£- 
fjoutfi'af, abundantly, (i. o. out of one's abundance.) 0. ex col 
tfooos xg6(xcufai Tivtt, /o /ta»g onf 4i/ foot, (i. e. the state or 
condition of hanging commences with the foot, the point of 
suspension, out (f which the relation of hanging originates.) 
10. ix <rr t $ o^iog toy o\gj£ou, in consequence of the vision seen in 
the dream, (i. e. by reason of the things which proceeded out 
of tho vision when seen in the dream.) II. «t £g 'EXX^vwv cei- 
^ea, i/ie fortifications built by the Greeks, (i. e. the fortifications 
which resulted from, which proceeded out of, tho labours of 
the Greeks.) Hence cob £g dv0£«tfwv tffayjjkxca, cfeeck which can 
only be done by man, or, in other words, great, extraordinary 
deeds. In composition it denotes, 1. separation or division; 
as, ?xxgfvw, J select, I separate from. 2. preference or pre-erm- 

<- 
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tlcnce; as, «£oxos, eminent, (i. e. rising above, haviug one's 
self out of, others.) 3. Completion or success in the action 
expressed by the verb ; as, <psvyu I try to escape, or run away ; 
txyeuyu, I succeed in running away, I escape. So tfwfw and 



J This preposition is commonly used in speaking of place, 
then also of time, and connects the idea of precedence or 
priority with the usual signification of the genitive. Its pri- 
mitive meaning is Before ; as, 

B'fore. Il£o dufwv pafaf %ju v - # c appeared to us before 
the doors. 

Hence we obtain the following kindred meanings: 1. *go 
icXXwv, more than others (i. e. before, or in advance of, others, 
as regards the exercise of any quality ), i. «£o iroXXou tfoisfrfai, 
to value very highly (i. e. to value before much, to value higher 
than much). ddXsJsiv *£o avaxro$, *o labour for, ,or a* Me 
command of the king, (i. e. to labour in front of before, the 
king ; the latter keeping aloof and commanding, while another 
goes before and executes). In a similar way, *£o 91X00 *oi$7v t 
to d>> for a friend, implies that one goes before and executes 
the wishes of a friend. 4. «r£o ,p6§ou, through fear, (i. e. fear 
being the impelling cause, and urging forward* one who is 
before, in front of, it). 5 when joined with diro, Sta,, *6pi, with- 
out a case the sense is strengthened ; as a«W£o, afar rffl, 
(i. e. away from the front of an object, and consequently at a 
distance from it.) djour^o, through and through, (i. e. through 
in front ; not resisted by the surface of a body, but passing 
completely through.) Ivixfo, farther before, more forwards, 
(i. e. on the front ; referring to something appended to, adher- 
ing to, or placed upon, the front of an object, and consequent- 
ly more or less in advance of the object itself.) In composi- 
tion has the general force of, before, in front of forwards, 
of which examples will readily suggest themselves.] 



DATIVE. 

[This preposition is used only with verbs or clauses indica- 
tive of rest, as the Latin in with the ablative. Hence is 
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joined in Greek with the dative only, this being the case which 
expresses that in, on, or wvh which any thing rest* or remains. 
The primary meaning of Iv is In ; as, 

In. 'Ev ™ Qsw to ri\og kti. The end is in God. 

Hence we deduce the following kindred meanings : 1. #* 
o'/xw, at home (i. e. in the house). 2. iv lau<rw sVivero, fte came fo 
himself (i. e. he was in himself again). 3. iv Ma'aduvi, or Afa- 
rathon (i. e. tn the plain of Marathon). 4. iv l^of i<r<n, it de- 
pends on me (i. e. it is ir. my power). 5. h raysi speedily 
(i. e. in haste). G. iv Suvaust sfvcu, fo be able (u e to be sis the 
possession of power or means). 7. $dovjj gfvui, fo please % to 
will 11 rAtng, (i, e. to be ta a pleased, a willing, state of mind.) 
8. iv iixoi 6ga<Tve, bold against ,/,e (i. e. bold in what relates to 
me, bold as far as regards me). 0. iv (pag^Lxu itfW, it serve* as 
a remedy , (i. e. it is in the character, place, or stead, of a re- 
medy). i0. Iv ojULotu tfoisfrdai. to esteem equally, (1. e. to rank in 
an equal degree). 11. iv tfrepavois, adorned with chaplrts 9 (j. e. 
in an array, or adornment, nf chaplets). 1 iv oivw, at wine 
(i. e. m the midst of the J, ^tivities of the table). 13. It is 
sometimes used, however, ien proximity only is implied, as 
iv AaxeSalpovt, near Lacedv on ; Iv MavTivs/a, n*</r M'ntinea. 
(Xen. Hellen* 7. 5. 18). In this usage it appears to be equi- 
valent to the English phrase, " in the vicinity of, &c." 14. 
It is frequently put with its case for an adjective or participle ; 
as, iravrss Iv vo'tfw, all sick (i. e. all in a state of sickness). 16. 
It is sometimes followed by a genitive, but then a dative is al- 
ways understood ; as, iv adou {olxm understood) in the shades ; 
iv Si$<x<fxx\ou (o/x£,j understood) in the master's house. 16. It 
sometimes siands alone, with its case understood; as, it Si 6r, 
xai Ae<T/3iouS eTxs, uwongst ethers he took also the Lesbians; 
(a\Xoi£ understood). So also iv 6s Xicuva, among the animals 
was a lioness; (MjPois understood). 17. Sometimes iv and sh 
are exchanged; (for an explanation of which construction, 
see remarks at tho end of the prepositions). In composition 
this preposition has the general force of in, among.] 

[Where <rOv is used, it implies that the object is an integral 
part of another, something inherent, in it ; and therefore it 
takes the dative, since this case expresses that in or on which 
any thing rests. In this it differs from fJ-erct, since pern ex- 
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presses a looser connection, while <ruv always implies a near* 
er and more intimate union. The primary meaning of tfuv is 
with ; together with , thus, 

With. Xvv @sw. With God's assistance. 

Hence we obtain other kindred meanings : 1 . <fuv tu vo/utw, 
according to the law, (i. e. in conformity with the law). 2. 
cfov rw <r£ &ya6£, to thy advantage, (i. e. accompanied with ad- 
vantage to thee.) 3. (fuv to£ v EXX*j<n efvai to be on the side of 
the Greeks, (i. e. to side with the Greeks.) 4. oi <fuv aurw, his 
companions, (i. e. those with him.) In composition it denotes 
i. concurrence in action; as, tfupwrcv&j, I labour along with 
another. 2. association ; as, rtfrfifM, / associate with. 3. Uni- 
on; as, tfvusx'kixu, I entwine together, or interweave. 4. col- 
lection : as, tfufwp^w, / 6n"ng together, I collect. 5. The com- 
pletion and fulfilment of an action ; as, tfu/jwrXri^ocj, / up, 
I complete. (The preposition here denotes the presence of 
all the component parts, with which, when collected together, 
the action is completed and fulfilled.) 6. It strengthens the 
meaning of a verb ; as, Cvyxovru), / break to pieces, (i. e. I 
beat or strike the component parts of a thing together, and 
thus loosen the connexion between them.) 7. In the verbs 
tfuva^oixou, ff-j\Xwrio|xai, tfumXyiu, <!vu<frct.<fyu, tf-jfJWDSv^w, &c. 
grief felt in common is expressed.] 



ACCUSATIVE. 

Els or U. 

[The primitive meaning of this proposition is into, and 
hence it takes the accusative, this case expressing that towards 
which any thing approaches or tends, and into which it enters 
or penetrates. Thus, 

Into. Etg kCTM r,\&ev. lie came into the city. 

r 

Hence we deduce other kindred meanings : 1. ^Xdsv eig <rr/; 
'EXXa<5a, He came to Greece, (i. e. he not only came to the 
borders, but penetrated also into the country itself.) 2. ujavos 
sis 'Atf&XXwva, a hymn to Apollo, (i. e. a hymn, not slightly 
touching upon, but entering into, the praises of Apollo.) 3. 
tfvtug sig tov 6/jfj.ov, well disjiosed towards the people, (i. e. a 
state of mind which enters into, and concerns itself about, the 
interests of the people). 4. au.aP7a.vsrj slg riva. to oficna 
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against a person, (r. e. to cause by one's misconduct an angry- 
feeling to enter into another's breast). 5. 6ia^\ n ^S, sl s Max*, 
tfovcts, calumniated r the Macedonians, (i c. an injurious re* 
port concerning another having been made to enter into the minds 
of the Macedonians.) 6. t« ,u£ v slg M^outfav, as to mho* con- 
cerns Medusa, (i. c. as to what enters into, and forms part of, 
the account relative to Medusa ) 7 *roXXa xoXaefya dirsqtfpax' 
to fife *avrag dvAgutrovs, mnuy noble deed* have been displayed 
before all men, (i. e. have be* n displayed before, and have enter* 
ed into, the memories of all men). B. »xaxa£io£ iri<pux* dLvijj, «flrX>$v 
sfe duvai^a^. //e is a happy man, except as for as regard* his 
daughters, (i. e. his happiness stops at his daughters, and does 
not enter into, or form part of, the things appertaining to them)* 
9. flVsuJofJwxi sis A^iXrja, / am hastening to Jchilles, (i. e. I am 
hastening to go info Achilles). 10. t/, fto» /ong > (i. e, into 
what point of time ?) 1 1 . sis eoVsfav, towards evening, (i. e. 
having penetrated a little into the beginning of evening). 12. 
sis once for all, (u e. having gone deeply and seriously 
info the first performance of an action, and expressing there- 
by a determination not to repeat it, but to let it serve once for 
all). 13. With numerals it signifies about ; as, sis rpaxotfiovs 
iyhmro, they were about three hundred, (i. e. they entered or 
advanced into the number three hundred, though they did not 
reach to the full limit and rxtettt of that number : they want- 
ed but little of being full three hundred strong). 14. It is 
sometimes followed by a genitive, but then an accusative is 
always understood ; as, sis o6ov, to the shades t (oJxov or coirov 
understood). In composition it has the general forco of into, 
to, unto, &c. as e/tf^w, I bring into, &c] 



GENITIVE and ACCUSATIVE. 

Atd. : 

[This preposition, in its original import, signifies through. 
Hence it takes, in this sense, the genitive ; since, at least in 
the local meaning, the idea of passing through includes in it- 
self also that of passing out or proceeding from, &c. Thus, 

Gen. Through. Aia ^eij^wvos, through the winter* 

Sometimes, however, 6m marks the direction of an action 
upon an object, and in consequence is joined with the accusa- 
tive. When thus followed by an accusative case, it has the ge- 
neral meaning of on account of : as, 
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Acc. On account of. Aidl <pdovov. On account of envy, 

1 . From the general meaning of ha with the genitive, we 
deduce other kindred meanings : 1. It marks the instrument ; 
since that through which the thing done passes, as it were, to 
its accomplishment^ is said to be the medium of that accom- 
plishment, inasmuch as it lies in the midst, between the voli- 
tion and the action ; as, 6ta pfkavog y^cupsiv, to write with ink, 
(i. e. through the means of ink). So also, fli' £\£<pavro$ sliSuka, 



time). 5. 8ta ptoxfoS, after a long time, (i. e. through a long in- 
tervening period of time. In each of these phrases x?°' vou * s 
understood). 6. &d *iv?e fyiifwv, every five days, (i. e. through 
intervals of live days each). 7. xwjww b\a roXXou, villages pla- 
ced at a considerable distance from each other, (i. e. villages 
Which one meets with, after passing through long intermediate 
distances). 8. 6ia pgaxjiwv sfaeTv, to say in a few words, (i. c. 
through the medium of a few words). 9. dia x«jwv I'^iv, .to 
have in one's hands, to take care of, to look to, (i. e. to have a 
thing in one's hands, and to pass it through them from one 
hand to the other ; to handle ; to exercise more or less obser- 
vation and care towards a thing). 10. Sia p>vfar& rltetfQcu, to 
remind, (i. e. to put a- thing through another's remembrance). 
11. dia. -ravrwv agios 6iag, worthy of being noticed among all, 
{i. e. through the midst of all). 12. St alriag 2x Blv t 1° accuse, 
(i. e. to hold a person bound, by due form of law, to go through 
a charge preferred against him and answer to it). So also, o» # 
farias , efvai, to be accused (i. e. to be going through an accusation, 
and striving to clear one's self from it). 13. With the verbs 
thai, ££x&<r0ai, Xa^xSavsiv, &c. it constitutes other and similar 
periphrases ; as, Sia rvxns U*m 9 to be fortunate, (i. e. to be 
going through a career of fortunate operations) : $ia, <p6€ou 
^QsifQai, to be in fear, (i. e. to be going through the state of 
being in fear) : £»' orxrou XaSftv, to pity, (i. e. literally, to take 
through pity or compassion ; to make another experience the 
full extent of one's compassionate feelings, by leading him as 
it were through the very midst of those feelings). 

II. With the accusative, as already remarked, &a denotes 
the direction of an action upon a definite object, and signifies 
generally on account of But as the object and the occasion, 
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gr cause, of an action ore nearly related, (the object being 
in one sense the occasion), hence 6ta f with an accusative, 
though translated on account of, for the sake of, is often, if not 
always, exactly equivalent to through. This meaning of 
through, however, differs, as will readily be perceived, from 
that which <Sid has with the genitive, in its carrying with it a 
reference to some action exerted upon a definite object, and 
therefore taking not the genitive but the accusative case. 

From the general meaning of, on account of, for the sake of, 
which 61a. has with the accusative, may be deduced other kin- 
dred meanings : 1. ou 6i £p£, not by vie, [not on account oj any 
thing I have done ; not through my fault). 2. 6ta <f£ «-aSra yga- 
yu, I write this for thee, (i. c. on thy account; through ihe 
regard which I feel towards thee). 3. 61 hv rfoVov, by "what 
means (i. e. on account of the performance of what things ; 
through the effect produced by what means.) 4. 6ux <roi>s 6sovf ) 
by the protection of the gods, (i. e. on account of the aid afford- 
ed by the gods; through the protection extended by the gods.) 
5. In the early state of the language, before the use of the 
prepositions was definitely settled, we find 6ia with the accu- 
sative sometimes having the simple force of 6ta with the ge- 
nitive ; thus, vuxect 61 o\\i&gt>GW,v, during the divine night. Ho- 
mer : vuxTa & o^va»7jv, during the dark night. Horn. Even in 
these and othor passages, however, of a similar nature, there 
may be perhaps a remote and obscure reference to the influ- 
rnce of night, &c. 

III. In composition, <5ia has often the force of the particle 
ais in English, and of dis, trans, tra, in Latin ; marking 1. 
separation ; as, 6ia<frraC), I tear asunder, (i. e. I tear a thing 
through the middle, or any other part). 2. division ; as, 6iaixe- 
?i'£w, I divide into parts, (i. e. I make a separation through the 
different parts of a thing). 3. arrangement ; as, o*a«ra<rtfw, 
Jf dispose, 1 arrange, (i. e. I make an arrangement through the 
several parts of a thing ; I place each part of a thing in se- 
parate order ; dispono.) 4. passage through ; as, 6uxv\£u 9 I 
sail through, I sail over. 5. reciprocation ; as, diaXfyoixai, J 
converse with another, (i. e. I speak, after having passed 
through a certain interval of time in silence, during which time 
be with whom I converse is speaking ; I speak in turn). 6. 
opposition or competition ; as, 6w6civ, I sing by turns, (i. e. 
referring to two musical competitors, who, during the contest, 
have their respective intervals of silence and exhibition of 
skill). This verb <5io<5w, has also another meaning ; viz. / 
sing out of tune, (i. e. I sing through the barriers interposed 
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by melody and the rules of the verse ; I sing through, or over- 
leap, the bars of the measure). 7. perseverance; as, 
irovg'w, / elaborate, I bring to perfection with much toil, (i. e. I 
labour through every interposing difficulty ; as persevero in 
Latin, from per and severus, I adhere rigidly to my purpose 
through all intervening obstacles).] 



Karri. 

[This preposition originally means down, implying tho mc> 
Hon downwards of one body towards another. Now when 
one body moves against another, either it moves with suffi- 
cient force to dislodge the quiescent body from its previous 
state of rest, or else the quiescent body resists the moving body 
so powerfully, that the latter is compelled to stop at, and re- 
main even with, tho former. The preposition xa<ra is used, 
therefore, to express each of these kinds of motion ; and as 
the genitive, in Greek, expresses the idea of removal from a 
place, while the accusative, on the other hand, denotes that on 
which any thing exercises a direct ami immediate influence, 
without any reference to change of place ; hence xewet is 
joined with the genitive in order to express more fully the first 
kind of motion,. and with the accusative in order t<> denote the 
second. Hence also, the primitive force of xard with the 
genitive is down against, or simply against ; and with the ac- 
cusative, ev<n with. From these two sources flow all the va- 
rious meanings in which xara has been used. Thus, with the 
genitive ; 

I. xar' AiVx»vou \6y%, a speech against JEschints : so also, 
X>yo£ xara rmg, a speech against any one. In these and si- 
milar examples the idea of m tion from place is always impli- 
ed. Thus, iEschines, through conscious guilt shrinks from 
the accusation of Demosthenes. And, indeed, generally speak- 
ing, in the case of every accusation, since the accused is com- 
pelled to remain silent, while the accuser is advancing with 
his proofs ; and since the guilt or innocence of the party ac- 
cused cannot usually be known until after he has answered 
his accuser ; the mind pre-supposes a receding, in a greater or 
less degree, on the part of the former, from the charge pre- 
ferred against him, whether it be only an apparent receding 
in consequence of his remaining silent while his accuser 
advances with a bold and confident air, and seems to convict 
him of bis offence ; or whether it be an actual receding, aris- 
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:ug either from guilt, Or from some prudential motive, io ordef 
that he may advance in turn against the charge with more 
coolness and deliberation. 2. rg'ux iyxufunx xa6* up&v ra xaX- 
Xitf-ra, three beautiful panegyrics pronounced vpvn you#JtfHere 
the literal force of xard is down against, meaning by agttinst 
(nut hostility, but) simply motion towards, and the idea of 
change of place, is implied in those on whom the panegyric is 
pronounced shrinking from it through modesty. 3. xctrd yy£ 
x&Agpai, / am sitting on the ground. Here the surface of the 
ground has been disturbed by the body coming in contact 
with it. 4. xarayrs dvoviu.^. I send h>m under the earth. 
That is, I send against the earth, which opens to receive htm, 
and he descends to the shades. 5. xa<r y diGgwirou xai nnrou <ro 
<^wov Xiysrat ; the term animal is used both in reference to man 
and to the horse. Here the idea of a bw>htn is conveyed ; i. e. 
the term animal is put upon, is applied to, man and the horse ; 
and a partial yielding of each to the burthen is pre -supposed 
by the mind. 6. fyfcotfai xatT isjwv reXsi^v, to swear by a solemn 
sacrifice. This forms u beautiful exumpie. The sacrifice*^! 
burning, the oath is put down upon the sacrifice, and both mi- 
gether ascend to the skies. 7. xad' Ixwrop&K ^geurtot*, to mam 
a solemn vow at the offering of a hecatomb. This admits of 
precisely the same explanation as the preceding phrase. 8. 
xolV fe^wv rsXefwv faWv, to give a sumptuous entertainment with 
a solemn sacrifice. That is, to entertain down against a so- 
lemn sacrifice. Here the action implied by xard is exerted 
against that portion of the sacrifice which is not burnt in ho- 
nour of the Gods, and the idea of change of place is con- 
tained in the consumption of the remains of the victim by the 
guests. 9. xacd yr,Xo<pcu, down the hill. Here the idea of 
change of place is implied in the declivity of the hill receding, 
as it were, beneath the body which has come down against, 
and is rapidly traversing, its surface. So in Homer, Si 
xar* OuX'j/x-roJo xa^vwv, he dtscended from the heights of O/ym- 
pus. Here the idea of change of place is beautifully and 
strongly expressed. Not only does the declivity* of the moun- 
tain recede beneath the rapid footsteps, but the very mountain 
tops tremble under the tread, of the irritated god. The idea 
of descent and consequent change of place is also implied in 
the following examples ; as, xced' o'Xtjs rfc irs^x^ov, through the 
whale region around, i. e. down through, along: xard <rr,g xf- 
g>aX>)S, down the head : 2g©£xi£w (ts xard row 0sou <roff £wv*o$, / 
adjure thee by the living God, i. e. God himself being invoked 
to descend as a witness : xarot dvtjrwv dvd^wirwv, among mortal 
men, i. e. down the race of mortal men, from the first to the 
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last ; the idea of change of place being implied in one gene- 
ration passing in review after another. Sometimes the roots 
use it with a dative ; as, xar' o£6<tyi, among the mountains. 

II. With the accusative, xaca carries with it, as has already 
been remarked, the primitive import of even with. Hence we 
deduce the following significations: 1. xar' a^as, in the be* 
ginning, (i. o. even with the beginning). 2. xara ySjv, on the 
ground (i. e. even tvi/a the ground). 3. xara, tfrqdo* s^aXe, ne 
jjrudc ni#n on Me 6rea$* (i. e, even with the breast). 4. xara, 
row *o£o>° v lylvwro, they came near to the harbour, (i. e. even 
with, close up to). 5. xara tov roVov, a* fne place (i. e. even 
wj/Zi the place). 6. rjhJbz xar 9 oturov, he came to him, (u e. 
he came even with him). 6. xcwot K^xu^av, over against Cor- 
cyra (i. e. even with, abreast of). 7. xar 9 o<pdaXfwuj, 6e/ore 
one'* eyes, (i. e. even one's eyes). 8. xara tov vojaov, ac- 
cording fo rAe law, (i. c. even wila, conformable to). 9. xatf 
ofc*jv <rqv iroXiv, throughout the whole city, (i. e. even wi<n the 
whole city). 10. xad' kavrbv, 6 v. himself (i. e. even anlft him- 
self). I I. xar' l'ro£, every year, (i. e. even zauf/i each year). 
12. xar' £Vo£, won/ for word, (i. e. even with each word), &c« 
In these and other similar instances it will easily appear that 
there is no reference whatever to any change of place, but 
to some object which is fully acted upon, and yet at the 
same time presents a full resistance to that which acts upon it. 

In composition, xara often gives additional force to the sense 
of the simple term ; as, (pofn'gw, I load, xara^ri^w, / overload 
[i, e. / weigh down with a burthen). 2. It denotes opposition ; 
as xffewj / judge, xarax^/vw, / decide against, I condemn, (i. e. 
I judge down against another). 3. ^ij^o/uti, / give a vote, 
xora$n9i£of*afi /give o contrary vote (i. e. I vote against my 
former vote). <!. descent; as, fytfvw, / go, xorftjSaiw, / dc~ 
i::;id.l 



J The primitive meaning of this preposition is over, above. 
with which are associated the kindred ideas of power, au- 
thority, protection, &c. As the genitive is that case which 
denotes motion from, 6*-^ is always joined with it when we 
want to express from whom that power emanates, on whose 
account that authority is exercised, or that protection afforded 
&c. Hence uiri^ with the genitive has the general meaning 
ef for, on account of, &c. With the accusative, on the other 
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hand, it denote* the exercise of power, authority, protection, 
dec. upon a given object, without any reference to motion 
proceeding from that object Hence ucsj with the ac- 
cusative may commonly be rendered by over, above, more 
, than, against, &c. Thus, 

I. 2<rga<nrye~v u*ej 6fw3v 'Ariaf. To be general for you in 
Asia (i. e. literally, above from you ; the uuthortty 
emanating/rom yon (fyxwv), and to be exercised in your behalf ). 
2. (i.a'^stfBat viceg twos, to fight for any one, (i. e. to stand over 
(farif) in an attitude of protection, either figuratively or really, 
and to fight in consequence of some solicitation, wish, &c. 
proceeding from some one (tivo$ ). 3. 6s&£vcu ivtg rivog, to fear 
for any one 9 s safety, (i. e. to place one's self, in thought, in an 
attitude of anxious observation ox er another, and to feel soli- 
citous for his safety, in consequence of something proceeding 
from, or connected with, him, which interests one in his be- 
half; as, <5e&s'vai wrs^ d&XqwS, to fear for a brother, i. e. in con- 
sequence of that kindred feeling of affection and sympathy 
which, proceeding from a brother as its exciting cause, connects 
us with him in the bonds of fraternal love). 4. M; «*<rfos xa? 
Wrgk,for, or, cm account of, father and mother, (i. e. to place 
one's self, either in thought or in reality, over a father and mo* 
ther in an attitude of watchful regard, and to be urged to the 
performance of some act for their welfare, by filial affection, 
which proceeds from them as the exciting cause). 5. vveg rwv 
?o)4rGjv oufo; x&Vai, the keeper lies above the gardens, (L e. the 
keeper has bis post above the gardens, whence he may watch 
thorn to more advantage, and the exciting cause proceeds from 
the gardens, for he is their keeper). 6. ££ Alfawrias faig 
Aty6tf<ro\>,from JEthiopia which is beyond Egypt, (i. e. which 
lies above in reference to Egypt.) Here the relation proceeds 
from Egypt ; and ^Ethiopia, as far as regards the land of Egypt, 
is situated above : in other words, it is more to the south than 
Egypt. So also, to ogsg to v*eg Teytag, the mountain which lies 
above Tegea : here tho principle of relation proceeds from 
Tegea ; and the mountain in question lies above, or, beyond, as 
tar as that city is concerned. So also, t«, Xsyouiva 
SxouTtuv, the things that are mentioned respecting each: here 
Swig denotes that certain things are said over certain persons 
as the exciting cause of those remarks, and as the subject of 
them. 7. <0 Gshs faeg i)fi£v itfri, God is for us (i. e. God is 
in the heavens in the attitude of a protector, because we have 
done something to merit that protection : the cause of his be- 

>ng our protector emanates from ourselves). ' 
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1L With the accusative iirig denotes over, above, &c. with- 
out any reference to motion from the object on which 
its action is exerted. Hence it carries with it, when constru- 
ed with the accusative, the idea of power, superiority, &c» 
originating in a thing itself, and not emanating, or derived, 
/rem another. Thus, I. v+ig avdjwrov Itfn, it is beyond man's 
power, (i. e. it is above roan). 2, brig *w sopov, over the house. 
3. veer rtddtflpwira axSgag, more than forty men, (i. e. above 
forty men). 4. rov wwjov, unseasomibly, (i. e. over, in ad* 
vance of 9 the proper opportunity). 5. faig a4gw, against des* 
tiny, (i. e. over, mure than, (ate bad decreed.) 

IIL In composition, it retains its general signification of 
opsr, above, for, &c thus, fasgaymAoc, eminently good, (i. e. 
over, more than, simply good :) iitgoufottfau, to be excessively 
ashamed (i. e. to be above, more than, simply ashamed) : wirsgi* 
X etv 9 1° hold over : vireg^a^<f6ai, to fight for something i 
vtrsgayogevstv, to harangue in favour of any one : CirsjaXiof > 
beyond sea, (i. e. over sea).] 



DATIVE and ACCUSATIVE. 
Am. 

^Thc primitive meaning of this preposition is motion up- 
wards* Hence it carries with it the general signification ot 
up, up on, up along, &c. It is generally joined with an accu- 
sative. In poetry, however, it sometimes governs a dative. 
From its primitive meaning of up, up on , up along, are de- 
duced various kindred meanings. Thus, 

I. 'Avdl ra ogy, by the mountains, (i. e. up along the moun- 
tains). 2. 'Avd r^v 1 EXXafla, through Greece, (i. e. up along 
Greece ; referring properly to motion from the coast into the 
interior). 3. dvd rov $iov, during life, (i. e. up along life ; 
comparing the progress through life to the toilsome ascent of 
a mountain, the summit of which brings us nearer to heaven), 
i. dvd Usigog, by turns, alternately, (i. e. up along each part, 
through each part). 6. dvd irtvrs, Jive by five, (i. e. counting 
up a certain number of fives separately ; up each five). 6. 
dv* tguiTovs, among the first , (i. e. up among the first, and not 
down among the second, third, and fourth). 7. dvot iiitfov, mo- 
derately, (i. e. up a middle course). 8. dvd rov vorafAov *}Jesv t 
to sail against the current, Ci. e. to sail up the river). 9. dva 
yjovov. %n process of time, after an interval of time, (i. e. up 
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along time; the idea of ascent, being naturally implied from 
the accumulation of years, one upon the other.)- 10. dvd to 
tfropa, through the mouth* (i. e. up along the mouth, the head 
being naturally somewhat depressed and bent forward to- 
wards the table in eating). 1 ». dvd xjdros, by force, (i. e. up 
along strength ; collecting and reckoning up our strength, and 
employing it as a means). 12. dva &f*ov, ah mind, (i. e. up 
along the mind, commencing with its least and ending with 
its strongest powers : taking the whole range, of the mind). 

II. With the Poets this preposition is sometimes found with 
a dative case. As the dative expresses that in, on, or with 
which, any thing rests, remains, &c. it is hence accompanied 
by dva whenever we wish to convey the combined ideas of 
elevation and rest. Thus, 1. yffrtiw dva Cx^r^j, upon a gold' 
en sceptre. Horn. //. a. 1 5. 'alluding to certain fillets re* 
maining attached to the top of a golden sceptre). 2. evdei 6* 
avd tfxairr^ Aios alerog. The eagle sleeps on the sceptre of Jove. 
Pind. Pyth. 1. 10. So also, xpxfiats dv* SWoif, in a golden 
chariot. Pind. 01 I. 66. {yid. Boeckh. ad loc.) The idea 
of rest is here implied by the individual alluded to being 
seated in the chariot. 3. dvd vautfiv, in ships. Eurip. Iph. A. 
759. 

III. In composition it denotes, 1. motion upwards ; as, 

dvafiaivu, / ascend. 2. repetition ; as, dva&datfxu, / teach 
again, I teach anew, (i. e. after teaching a subject throughout, 
down to the very end, I go back and teach again along the top 
of it, I re-commence my instructions). 3. In many coses, 
however, of composition with verbs, it strengthens the mean- 
ing of the simple verb by the force of its primitive significa- 
tion ; thus, dva/3oaw, / cry aloud, (i. e. / send up a cry) : 
dvaysXdw, / laugh aloud, (i. e. I raise a laugh) : dvay^dqjw, / 
register, (i. e. I write vp public records) : dvatfeixvup, J shew, 
(i. e. / hold up to view) : dva&vsw, 1 whirl, (i. e. vp and down 
in a rotatory motion): dva^o/xai, I stand bail, (i.e. / take 
upon myself to become surety for another) : 4. Frequently 
also verbs compounded with dvd have the signification of back 
added to their original meaning ; as, dvaxaXe'w, / call back, I 
recall : dvaxXi'vw, I lean back, I recline, &c. The verb dvaxa- 
X£w admits of a very easy explanation. Thus, if I call an- 
other hack to any place, it evidently implies that the place to 
which he is recalled was the one from which he originally ad- 
vanced. I therefore call him from the place which he has 
reached, up along that place where the motion forwards ori* 
^inatedj and from which he started in the first instance ; that 
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is, 1 call him back. The verb ctvaxX/vw properly denotes the 
elevation of the face upwards as the body is thrown back in 
a reclining posture.] 



GENITIVE, DATIVE, and ACCUSATIVE. 

'Afb0J. 

[The primitive force of this preposition is around, round 
about, and it is joined with the genitive, dative, and accusative. 
With each of these three cases it retains its primitive mean- 
ing of about, round ubou'. Beside* this, it conveys with 
the genitive the idea of something issungfrom, or occasioned 
by ; with the dative, rest or continuance in, on, or with, any ob- 
ject ; and with the accusative, an approach, tendency, or refe- 
rence, towards any object. 

I. With the genitive. I . dfjupi to'vou 6 4ro'vo£, toil upon toil 
(i. e. toil exerted round about other previous toil, and suc- 
ceeding to, or, in other words, emanating from, it). dfjwpi 
$01,8011, for the love, of Apollo % (i. e. doing something round 
about Apollo, in a figurative sense, on account of some kind- 
ness conferred by him on us, some favour proceeding from him). 
3. (pavou olfA^j dewv xaXa, to speak well of the gods, (i. e. to speak 
well round about the gods, in consequence of blessings issuing 
from them towards us). 4. diupi «% «roXew$, in the environs of, or, 
round about the city (i. e. round about from the city>or, round 
about tn respect of the city.) 

II. With the dative.^, afwp' wfAo«Tiv i&fraro rsvxsa,' xaXa, he 
put on the fine armour, (1. e. he put the fine armour round 
about his person, and it depended from, or rested upon, his 
shoulders : in other words, his shoulders supported the prin- 
cipal superincumbent weight of the armour), £. olfupj \t*ayy 
TotfauTa sijrijtfdu, let thui much have been said concerning the 
fight. (Here the presence of the perfect si£>jtf0w, with its 
reference to continuance of action, naturally calls for olfjup? 
with the dative ; and the passage is equivalent to, " let thus 
much have been said and remain said round about, on the 
subject of the battle"). 3. dfjup* <$s<rw davary aurou, as to what 
regards his death, (i. e. as to what has been said round about, 
or reported, on the subject of his death). 4. tfxio nvi Xoyou^ 
dva'oVa, r§u£ jasv 'AtjskWv xara, To0g6 , afjup' 'OcWtfer, Ac darkly 
uttered hints against the Atridee and about Ulysses, (i. Ot what 
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lie said respecting Ulysses was still more obscure than what 
ho uttered against the Atridae : it was spoken round about, 
on the subject of Ulysses). 6. di*.<pi S> d? aury aXXoi fcrovro, 
others followed after him, (i. e. others followed round about, 
whose movements depended upon his). 6. duspi <r<piVi *tv6o$ 
o£wfs, sorrow arose among them, (i. e. sorrow arose round about, 
and remained resting among, them). 7. roiyd' diupi ywcuxl c-g\uv 
X^ovov ctXyca ira^iv, fo 5w^er woes for along period, about such 
a woman. (Here the dative convevs the idea of the united 
woes of the Greeks centering tit, and being identified with, 
Helen as their exciting cause). S. du$* xai x<rma<fi 

fffi* M.a X s<tfai, ro /^Af /or /fr/c* an* all her wealth. (Here 
Helen and the wealth she brought from Sparta, are supposed 
to be placed in the midst as a priz*, round about which the 
combatants are to fight, while the dative implies that the hopes 
and the fears of the parties engaged centre in Helen and her 
wealth, and remain fixed upon so tempting a prize). 9. xa/3- 
PuXsv av^a xaxa x^vog, d^q>i 8' df *vr£ %ero, he threw the man 
upon the ground, and sat down upon him, (i. e. his own person 
covered round about his prostrate foe, and remained resting 
upon him). 10. ^a^vii dptf dvi^sflViv, ner. edwith his talons. 
(Here the presence of the perfect participle «*ta£u,4* n re- 
quires, as in the second example, the iativ* case with duxoi, 
and the literal meaning of the phrase is «• having been pierced 
and remaining pierced round about, with the talons still con- 
tinuing in the wound"). 

III. With the accusative. 1. day} xaptwov fyw *«XX<i, 
1 am almost always occupied about my forge, (i. e. I am oc- 
cupied round about my forge, and constantly going towards 
it). ... atup a\a s'Xtfai 'A^aio^, to force the Greeks towards 
the sea, (1. e. to force tho Greeks towards the sea, and the 
places round about it). 3. da/pi <rd ^o^xovra about 
seventy years, (i. e. round about seventy years, -and advancing 
rapidly towards that period). 4. Joined with a proper name, 
it is used in three different senses— First. It denotes the 
person signified by tho proper name, with his companions, 
toUowers, &c. as, ol duyi Jl&ufttfrpbrw f Pisistratus with his 
troops ; oi <2p<0 <r w '(typla, Orpheus awi his followers : In these 
and similar phrases, the accusative denotes that the movements 
and actions of those who are engaged round about the prin- 
cipal personage, took to, are directed towards, are govern- 
ed by, his movements. -Secondly, d^i with the accusative 
Qt a proper name, sometimes denotes merely the per- 
son whom the proper name expresses. This construction 
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appears to result from an encreased force being given 
to the meaning of the accusative, by which the person to- 
wards whom the actions and movements of the rest are di- 
rected, occupies, in consequence of his rank or some other 
circumstance connected with him, the largest share of the 
mind's attention. Thus, oi 6 % d^i ngiopov xoj Ilavdoov ifil 0u- 
fi*»njv, Aafwrov t« KXvti'ov 6\ 'lxsraova c* f o£ov v A^og. Priam 
and Panthnut and Thyrnoetes, and Lampus and Clytius, and 
Hicetaon, offspring of Mars. So also : cpV yaf rff y y iXAovrtg 
amfqtfnri' oi dptfrot, clf/up' Aiavre <$uw xai dyaxkorov '\8ou,€vr}a, 
for thrice have the bravest warriors advancing assailed it, the 
two Jljaces, and the distinguished Idomeneus. — Thirdly. It 
denotes, especially in later writers, the companions, &c. of the 
person named, without himself; as, oidjuKp/ Iia^evib\v xai Zrj- 
vwva kraigoti the friends of Pnrmenides and Zeno. 10. From 
these must be distinguished, however, the cases in which the 
preposition is not followed by a proper name, but by another 
substantive, or when the article is neuter. Thus, oi &iupi <njv 
dn£av, the hunters ; r* dayi rov coXquuv, what belongs to war, 
&c. (vid. preposition «igi») 

HI. In composition it has the general force of about, round 
about ; as, diuptfia\\u, [throw around. Sometimes it has the 
meaning of o^or^wflsv, on both sides ; as, cquwpi'^oTos, defend- 
tag on every side, (i. c. defending round about).] 



{The original meaning of this preposition is close upon, and 
ii is joined with the genitive, dative, and accusative. When 
it is followed by a genitive, it conveys, together with its own 
original meaning, the several ideas denoted by the genitive 
case ; such as, part of time, part of place, something proceed- 
in gf r om, &c. something emanating J rom, &c. and it may ge- 
nerally be rendered by the phrase in respect of With the 
dative there is a constant reference to continuance, or rest in, 
upon, orwith, an object; with the accusative, motion or di- 
rection towards. These three respective meanings of the 
genitive, dative, and accusative, when combined each in turn 
with the primitive signification of M, produce the following 
results. Thus, 

I. With the genitive. 1. i*i fou, under Cyrus, (i. e. close 
upon in respect of Cyrus ; referring to power proceeding from* 
and exercised by, Cyrus). 2. sVi cfc aurou afxfc, under his 
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government, (t. e. close upon in respect of his government). 3< 
€*i rwv *£a|swv, by deeds, (i. e. e/o*e upon in respect of deeds ; 
referring to some effect proceeding from them). 4. i«i xi^g 
aysiv, to lead an army by one of Its wings, (i. e. close upon in 
respect of a wing ; referring to part of general place). 5. if' 
tavrov, by himself (i. e. close upon in respect of himself). 6* 
iiri «% ytis xorwr/Vrav, to fall upon the ground, (i. e. close upon 
in respect of the ground; referring to part of place). 7. i*i 
*wv 'EXXijvixwv tfoXewv, among the Grecian cities (i. e. close 
upon in respect of the Grecian cities ; the reference being the 
same as in the preceding example). 8. ^jVoXXwv, among ma* 
ny things, (i. e. close upon in respect of many things ; same 
reference). 9. M rwv Uguv 6f*o<faj, to swear by the sacred vie* 
tims, (i. e. standing near, close by, the victims). 10. M roflrou- 
tuv futfnJfwv, before so many witnesses, (i. e. near to, close by, 
SO many witnesses). 11. far* o^itf/Si^ou daro&Ig sue, by indu- 
bitable proof, (i. e. c/ose upon, in the immediate vicinity of, 
&c.) 12. oi to' i%ov<fiag, persons in office, magistrates, (i. e. 
close upon authority). 1 3. d*o*X&m c i«> oixou, Mailing direct, 
ly homewards, (i. e. close upon home). 14. *j hi r$j<rflroXfw$ 
S&S, the road to the city, (L e. close upon, leading directly down 
upon, the city. Perhaps in these two last examples the geni- 
tive and not the accusative is used, by reason of an obscure 
reference to motion from. Thus, to sail homewards implies 
a previous departure from home ; and a road leading to a 
City, is to the inhabitants a road leading/rom it). 15. Mrgtrn, 
tsrt rsrr&fwv, by three, by four at a time, or, three deep, four 
deep, (i. e. close upon three, close upon four ; in other words, 
each number of three or four following close -after the one that 
went before it). 

II. With the dative, 1. J, on which condition, (i. c; 
tiose upon and remaining firmly in which). 2. M rour^j, dur- 
ing this time, (i. e. close upon and continuing connected with 
this period of time). 3. M rotrmg, in addition to these, besides, 
(I. e. close upon Brio connected with these). 4. Hi «rw xitfet, 
for gam, (1. e. close upon and connected with the purpose of 
gain). 5. sVi croXXk, <u a AigA rate, (i. e. c/ose upon and con- 
tinuing in a high rate). 6. i*i r$ *W /3i'w, for his whole life* 



. . ; • • - u^/w* uio pcnuu wjicu i was 61111 

Tcmainzng in a state of childhood). 8. *V ^fv dtf&ftei, ft cfc 
jpendsonus, (L e. it is c/os<?/y and intimately connected with our 
means). 9. I*, ^{ |^ tj 7 > ln wy p 0Wer> (j. ^ j t is c / 0 „. 
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ly and intimately connected with my ability to perform). 10. 
aXXoi It* a\Xoi£, one after unother, (i. e. adhering close* 
ly one to the other). 11. 5 lei eatfi roasts, he that was 
stationed last of ally (i. e. he that was stationed close upon 
and in immediate connexion with all the rest of the army)* 
12. M rep rarfi wvQf«*<rs, he named him after his father, (i. e. 
his name was cloiely, or immediately, identified with that of 
his father* and remained so). 13. M rtfotru) tfr£aTS./f/.ari, with 
such an army, (i. e. close upon and continuing in connexion 
with such an army as the instrument of action)* 14. i*t Tgw- 
srtfi jULa^e^ai, fo #'$n? Troj ms, (i. e. to remain fighting 

in close combat with the Trojans). 15. lip' ripu£*,for the whole 
day, (i. e. in immediate and continued connection with the day). 
16. lei tu rorcqjiw, . long the river, (i. e. close upon and nor </e- 
parting from the river). 

III. With the accusative. 1. lei t»jv 'AcTjxijv leo£$j£«*o, he 
sent to Attica, (i. e. c/ose upo • and in the direction of Attica). 
2. lei trtfbVffor how much, (i. e. c/o*e ti/»oa and tending towards 
how much). 3. lei <r^v afav, on f/?e ground, (i. e. c/ose w/>on 
and in the direction of the ground). 4. lei ti^v £<fWav xadi£ea$ai, 
fo 6« seated on the hearth (i. e. to be seated clone upon the 
hearth, with the eyes earnestly directed towards it as the 
source of safety and refuge). 5. <n?v eoXiv l<p' Ihutov eoi^Caotfai, 
to 6ring fAe ci/y unf/*r subjection to himself (i. e. to bring the 
nity into close connection as regards himself. The middle 
voice here carries with it the additional idea of its being done, 
for himself, for his own private advantage). 6. £<xutov le' 
fgoutf j'av eoiqtfatffai, ro establish himself in power, (to make him- 
self c/o»# upon, and to i/ir^c* all his movements towards, the 
acquisition of, authority). 7. lei <nx£ viSovag flV^acsuofxai, / wiafcc 
roar upon pleasures (i. e. I engage in close warfare against 
pleasures). 

IV. In composition, lei denotes 1. addition; as, seidi'dufif, 
I give in addition (i. e. I give or place something u/?on a pre- 
vious gift). 2. increase or augmentation ; as, I* wSwog, caus- 
ing increased pain, (i. e. producing pain upon former pain ; 
or, causing pain upon pain). 3. It denotes likewise recipro- 
cal action ; as, leiyafju'a, intermarriage (i. e. one's marrying 
another, upon that oiher y s agreeing to marry him) : lei /Soviet, 
mutual assistance (i. e. one's aiding another upon k or in con* 
sequence of, that other's having aided him). 4. It most 
commonly has in composition, however, the force o(thereupon t 
denoting that one action takes place in consequence of another 
which has preceded it.] 



242 



Msrd. 

m 4 * 

[The original meaning of this preposition is with, and it is 
followed by the genitive, dative, and accusative; When 
construed with the genitive, it takes nearly the same sense as 
<Tuv with the dative, except that <Tuv indicates a nearer and 
more intimate union. Whatever is wtth, in company with, 
any person or thing, in a strict sense depends on or Jrom that 
person or thing ; hence fxeca takes the genitive m this sense ; 
whereas Wv implies that the object is an integral part of ano- 
ther, something inherent in it, and therefore takes the dative, 
as expressing that tit or on which any thing rests. When 
construed with the . dative, which is an usage confined solely 
to the Poets, ftf«u signifies among, between, in, by. With the 
accusative, it indicates direction behind, after, in the rear of 
athin<r. It is so used, partly of place, and partly of time; 
since events which succeed each other in time, constitute a 
series of objects following after each other. 

I With the genitive. 1. fAST io.ov, with me. ftsra xai£&y, 
according to circumstances, (i. e. in conjunction with a suit- 
able opportunity). 3. ikSt' d^r.S c^reCsiv, to excel by means 
of virtue, (i. e. ttt conjunction with, and in consequence ot 
the aid resulting from, the practice of virtue). 4. In Homer, 
asra, with a genitive and neuter verb, denotes together with ; 
in common with ; as, fweA ^wv <nvs xai he drank and ate 
tosether or, in common, with his servants. Homer never 
uses it/ when followed by the genitive, with any other than a 
neuter verb. Subsequent writers, however, join it, when a 
lenitive follows, with an active verb, in order to express the 
joint action of two or more persons; as, ^ ™* hm* 
KXsoasvtig usra 'AAavaiuv, Clcomenc* m conjunctwnwUh the JMu- 
SST^e out the polluted. Thucyd.des. 5. In Plutarch, 
qiex 77 there is a deviation, in the construction of f*s«ra, 
from' previous usage; as, rHv 2ra«»^v cjotfayayoCtfa psfi rifc 
d&k&C tebatMt having led forth Statiro, she slew her together 
with her sister. 

II With a dative, as has been remarked, fxera occurs only 
in the Poets : as, 1. u?a,v* psr£ he planned in his nund 

Hesiod. (he. he planned together with hie > mind, and k*pt at 
the same time his deliberations concealed wtiAin his own 

breast). 2. y« r ™ ^ * vo1 ^ ""^i" 0 ' ^ , £ iT 7 

- 6* & IbH. Homer, (i. e. fcepf floating tntfl the blast, 

or, armti the blast. 
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III. With an accusative. 1. fist' a^ova JliiXtJwva, next of- 
fer the valiant son of Peleus. 2. fi.er* a/jw/xovas Alfaotfqag, to the 
good JEthiopians, (i. e. going after, seeking for, journeying to* 
wards them). 3. In the Attic writers it is joined with rj^a ; 
thus, fts6 9 hp&gMi in the day-time. Eurip. — pera T^iVrjv V^« v » 
on the third day. Piato. — o'ure vuxros w*8 psd' fyx*£ av > neither by 
night nor by <tay. Plato The principle on which the use 
of the accusative hero depends has been explained in the 
introductory remarks on this preposition. 4. fAsrd x g *£ a £ *X S,V » 
to have in one's hands, nd. Introductory Remarks. 

IV. In composition it denotes, 1. change; as, fWarMityM, / 
transpose, I change the place of a thing, (l. e. I put a thing in 
a place, after having previously put it iu some other place). 
So also fieraJoxsw, / change my opinion, (i. e. I think, after 
having previously thought; I think again, or anew). In the 
same way may be explained every verb compounded with 
fi^rct and indicating change. 2. reciprocity ; as, psrny'ye'hos, a 
messenger sent between two parties.^ 



(The primary meaning of this preposition seems to regard 
one thing placed alowr side of another. It is construed with 
the genitive, dative, and accusative. With the genitive, it is 
properly used in reference to an object, which comes from the 
near vicinity of another, and, in prose, is usually connected 
only with words which imply animated existence. With the 
dative, it properly signifies near, by the side of. With the ac- 
cusative, it denotes motion towards, to, or by the side of or, in 
the near vicinity of any thing. Thus, 

I. With the genitive. 1. iMeTv wafa nvog, to come from any 
one. 2. ayyiKKUM iragx tivos, to announce on the part of any one. 
3. fjwuvdaveiv tata. nvo.c, to learn from any one. 4, r\ -ra^d rtvruv 
fUvoia, the kindness of those persons (i. e. proceeding from, 
shown by, them). 5. ol tagarou Nixiou, the messengers of Nicias, 
(i. e. those from Nicias). 6. xarriyogsTrai nragd twv 'Iou&xiwv, he 
is accused by the Jews, (i. e. the accusation against him pro 
cee tifrom the Jews). 

II. With the dative. 1. iraga. /SatnXsr with the king (i. e. 
near to, 6i/, or on the side of, the king). 2. tfoi, with you, 
or, on you, or, in your power. 3. iraga u,vr]<frrig<fw, among the 
suitors. 
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III. With the accusative. 1 . *ot£a vr,a£, towards the ships. *Z. 
jtagaKoLa*(3t<lsa 9 to Cambyses. 3. *af oXov <rov fSiov, through one's 
whole life, (i. e. moving parallel with the whole course of 
one's life). 4. ira^d «r^v «qGiv, in drinking, (i. e. accompanying 
drinking, moving by the side of it). 5. *ra|' au<rd to, a<5i>aj|ia<ra y 
a* ffce uery moment of the unjust transaction, (i. e. moving on 
at the side, or in the near vicinity, of the unjust transaction). 
6. flrct^a ct}v <pu<Tiv, contrary to nature (i. e. passing by nature, 
disregarding it). 7. iragu to (Suaiov, contrary to justice (i. e. 
pasting by justice). 8. ffa£' &£<xv, tmseasonao/y (i. e. passing 
by a proper season. 9. vaf dtfiav, undeservedly (i. e. passing 
by desert). 10. nrafa «-ot dXXa ^ua, beyond all other cnimah > 
(i.e. passing by, or beyond, all other animals). 11. eux t'<rc< 
flra^A rau<r' dXXa, Mere ts nothing ehe besides this, (i. e. there 
is nothing accompanying it, nothing moving at the side ; it is by 
itself). 12. tfa^d <njv viierigav dfiiXsiav, on accotin* »/* your neg- 
ligence (i. e. moving on in the near vicinity of your negligence, 
accompanying your negligence, attendant upon it as a conse- 
quence). 1 3. wa^d touto, tit consequence of this (i. e. atfeftcfanf 



JOi piAKUV 7J/WCV M. VI UUUVOlVj I(C HUU » • ^ »y» V*" ~- 

he ca/ne close to the side of * little, &c.) 1 7. flittgdtfoXu &X&rda> 
r^v *6Xiv fXdgv, /ie was far fratn taking the city, (i. e, he came 
close to the side of much, &c). 18. -raja Totfo&cov, oyso mttcft, 
jo/ar. 19. «-a^' iXtyov «ote7<rda4, to think little of. 20. flfajd 
fjtfjva TfiVov, every third tnonth. 21. -ra^ ^jav, every day. 

IY. In composition it frequently marks, I. a faulty, or 
defective action ; as, 4T«{a/3ai'va/, I transgress, (i. e. I pass by, 
I disregard) : <agaj3X&rw, / *ee imperfectly (i. e. I look aside-: 
I do not look full at an object). 2. It signifies aside ; as, 
*a£iv6e<fts, insertion (i. e. something put in by the side of other 
things). 3. a near equality ; as, iea^6u,mg, nearly alike, (i. e. 
by the side, near to the state, of being alike). It has also 
many other meanings, but they all flow so easily and naturally 
from the primitive as not to require any particular mention 
here.] 



[The original signification of this preposition is about, 
around. It serves to express the idea of surrounding or in- 
closing on all sides ; and consequently differs from 
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which merely denotes previous proximity, i. e. on one side-. 
When construed with the genitive, it is commonly to be trans* 
lated by of concerning, about, all of which in their primitive 
signification are properly used in relation to any thing pro- 
ceeding from one object towards another. With the dative, 
there is, besides the primitive force of the idea of rest 
or continuance ; with the accusative, there is a reference to 
motion on or upon. Thus. 

I. With the genitive. I. *sfi rms \syeiv, to speak of , or, 
concerning my one. (In such cases, the person speaking 
conceives himself as being at or around the object; inas- 
much as he has brought it within the compass of his know- 
ledge* and has made it his own. either by actual inspection or 
contemplation ; and then what he says, comes, as it were, 
from the object). 2. [kky^a&aLi vegi *argi£og, to fight for onc'f 
country (i. e. to fight round about one's country, in conse- 
quence of a right to demand our aid which naturally proceeds 
from her). 3. rvgawidog irs£i, for the sake of power, (i. e. act- 
ing, carrying on operations, round about power, in conse- 
quence of some attractive charm proceeding from it). 4. 
xoiutfdat irsgi -roXXou, to value highly, (i. e. to act, or employ 
one's self, about a thing, in consequence of a great value 
emanating from it). 5. r)ye7<f6ou irsgi fiix^ou, to think tittle of, 
(i. e. to think of a thing in respect of a slight advantage pro- 
ceeding from it ; to think slightly of it). 6. nrzgi toXXou £<friv 
vjjxlv, he is of great importance to us, (i. c. he is round about to 
hs in respect '/ a great advantage ; in other words, we keep 
round about him in consequence of a great advantage which 
is to result). 7. In Homer TsP] with the genitive denotes su- 
periority ; as, c=pi Tttvrwv 'Jmiivat aXXwv, to be ob>>ve all others. 
Perhaps this peculiar meaning may have arisen in the follow- 
ing manner : To be round about all, implies superior activity, 
cure, attention, &c. and if tfavrwv aXXwv, in the genitive, im- 
ply that this activity, care, attention, &c. are exerted in con- 
sequence of a request or a tacit consent proceeding from all the 
rest, who are conscious of the superiority of the individual 
in these respects, hence may bo deduced the kindred idea of 
general pre-eminence on his part. 

II. With the dative. 1. irsgj erf x si f' XS V ^ V daxrCXiw $s£fiv, 
to ZL'car a golden ring on his hand, (i. e. round about, and re- 
maining on, the hand). 2. «rsp; ya^ bis ^roifjisvi XuCiv,for he fear- 
ed for the shepherd of the people, (i. e. his fears were active 
round about and remained continually connected with, &c). 

21* 
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a. <rs£i q>ofy>, from fear (i. e. remaining round aboutteta ; being 
directly under its influence). 

III. With the accusative. 1. </xouv *o/vixff <rty nraxfav rvjv 2i- 
xsXi'av, Phoenicians dwell in the whole of Sicily, round about. 
(The circumstance of their dwelling in the island implies a 
previous coming to it, and hence the uso of the accusative). 
2. «rg£i tovtws <ro0$ x£° vou *» tfbaHt this time, (i. c. round about, 
and advancing towards, this point of time). 3. <r*fj \Cyyuv 
oupdg, about nightfall; literally, about the hour of lighting 
lamps, 4. 4T££i r^-^tKtoug, about three thousand, (i. e. round 
about, and verging toward*, three thousand). 5. igajxa^ravEiv 
tfsji fjva, to tffend against any one, (i. e. to offend about, and 
towards or against, one). 5. Xfysiv at^i ti, io speak upon any 
subject, (i. e. to speak aoout and upon it). 6. n ehat, to be 
occupied about any thing, (i. e. to be about, and to direct one's 

♦ efforts towards, any thing). 7. It is used in circumlocution 
with a proper name, like dpyi ; as, ol mgi ^wx^drrjv, Socrates, 
or Socrates and his disciples, or the scholars and friends of So- 
crates. (See the remarks on djup; when thus construed). 8. 
in circumlocutions with nouns that are not proper names ; 
as, ro\ irsgi <ngv dffrqv, virtue^ the same as dgerri alone. So also, 
ol 19ft <piko<foq>iav, those who study philosophy ; c\ vsgl rr t v 6r,guv, 
the hunters : &c. 

IV. in composition iregi often strengthens the sense ; as, 
re^fs^yoff, performing any action with extraordinary care and 
diligence, (i. e. being carefully engaged in examining round 
about it, and in seeing that nothing is left undone.) So also 
*r$fiaXy^s» afflicted deeply, (i. e. remaining round about sor- 
row; not leaving it). 2. In general, however, it has the 
meaning of round about, as well as the other shades of meaning 
which immediately result from it. Thus, vepatgitJ, I take 
away what is round about : #sgt/3aivu, I walk round about: cfjiaf. 
yy|»ow, I silver ovtr : *epiei6u f 1 contemplate, &c] 



8 Up;. 

[This preposition, in its original signification, is used to ex- 
press that from which any thing proceeds or emanates towards 
one's self. Hence it accords in this signification with the ge- 
nitive, and is joined to it. It is followed also by the dative 
and accusative. When construed with the dative, it has the 
*n.rae original meaning as but more commonly means. 
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tn the immediate vicinity of. With the accusative, it indicates 
direction from any thing to, or towards, another. Thus, 

I. With the genitive. 1. co «oisCu.£vqv irgbg Aaxstfcn^ovfuv, 
that which has been done by the Lacedcemomans, (referring to 
an act proceeding or emanating from them). 2. *ps dvdpos 
tfopou itvi, it i$ the part of a wise man, (i. e. it hangs or de- 
pends from, it forms part of, a wise man's duty). 3. c£o$ duftov, 
of his free will, cordially, (i. e. spontaneously emanating from 
tiis own hreast). 4. sfvcu tivos, to he on any one's side, (i. c. 
to hang upon, or from, one). 5. «r£0£ rivoc ejvoi, to be an advan- 
tage to any one, (i. e, to proceed or emanate from any thing 
towards one). 6. *pqs irarfbg, on the father's side ; *]>oe wrfog, 
on the mother's side (i. e. to hung or depend from, &c). 7. o't 
tf£og aifJr<*TG£, tlu relations, (i. e. they whom an intimacy regards 
which proceeds from blood). 8. It is used in oaths and en- 
treaties ; as, xai (Si tglc rou <Tcu rexvou xa* BeCjv ixvoupai, and 1 
conjure you by your son and by the gods, (i. e. by that paternal 
feeling which may be said to proceed from your son, and by 
that feeling of veneration which may be said to emanate from 
the Gods, as the exciting causes of those respective emotions)* 
9. vui 6 f aurw fA<x£ru£oi effrwv *gbc re d*wv fx«xa£c*jv, negoc re dvijrCv 
uvd^w<rwv, and fAem oof/i themselves be witnesses before the 
blessed gods and before mortal nun (i. e. let tbem testify truly 
to the fact, on account of that feeling of respect which they 
must naturally have as well for the gods as for the rest of their 
own species. Here the feeling may be said to emanate from 
the gods and from men, as equally the exciting causes of it). 

If. Witli a dative. I. *p>g rourotg., in addition to these things, 
(i.e. remaining in the immediate vicinity of these things, and 
consequently added to, or united with, them). 2. yiWfcu vghc. 
rt>~z vgoLyiLWft, to be occupied with business, (i. e. to be in the 
immediate viciniiy x of business and to remain therein). 3. vfog 
rofe xgiraig, with, or before the judges, (i. o. in their immediate 
neighbourhood or presence), 

III. With an accusative. 1. irfoe. tart^u rov tfov, to or towards 
your father, 2. f*axf ©v "OXufjwrov, towards vast Olympus. 3. 
(txonuv vphc. c#, to look to, or consider, any thing. 4. vfa Xoyov, 
with regard to the matter. 5. <irgb$ to /3e'XTi<JVov, for the best, 
(i. e. directed towards that which is best). 6. irfog ovShr, on no 
account (i. e. directed towards, referring to, no consideration.) 
7. irfoe caura, on this account ; accordingly. 8. «| % <rb ptysfac 
rriS tfo\sw£, in comparison with the size of the city, (i. e. with 
reference to the size of the city.). 9. «fa D/%iv, after a contu* 
melious manner, (i. e. looking towards, resembling, insolence 
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•of manner). 10. w *£og rotg tiisrigovg Xoyovs, not according 
to your words, or, not taking your words as a pattern. 11. qrpjt 
<5ai'jxova, ogaihsi the will of the god, (i. e. looking boldly to* 
wards the god ; facing and opposing his decrees). 

IV. In composition it generally signifies, 1. addition; as, 
tfprftfupi, 1 give in addition ; 1 give besides. 2. towards; as 
ffgotfflrX&j, / sail towards. 3. against ; as, irgodnraito, I stumble 
agahist. 3. clearness, or adaptation ; as trgo(f(r<r£Kku>, I put on a 
garment, making it fit closely around the body, (i. e. I bring it 
nearer to the body).] 



[This preposition is used, in its original meaning, in refer- 
ence to an object which comes from the under part of another 
object. In its common use it is connected with passive verbs, 
in order to mark the subject from which the action proceeds, 
or in whose power it was that the action should or should not 
take place. It is evident that v*h implies more than iraga, or 
even cttfo, since it always expresses efficiency in connexion with 
design, purpose, &c. while with woga ii often remains unde- 
termined whether the action is the result of design, &c. or 
not. With the dative uiro denotes continuance under, indicat- 
ing submission, subjection, and also, in a stronger manner than 
the genitive, the instrument by (i. e. under the abiding influ- 
ence of) which, a certain e fleet is produced. With the accu- 
sative ico properly expresses local direction towards the under 
part of any thing, under, &c. Thus, 

I. With the genitive, J. cuV<reff0ai u.cro Tivog, to be struck by 
any one (referring to its being under the controul of him from 
whom the blow proceeded whether he should give it or not). 

2. uKoi)a\:7v ixo tivoc, to be slain by any one. 3. vvl dyysXwv 
opo/siv, to tell by messengers, (i. e. to tell from under the lips 
of messengers). 4. irri x>;£jxo?, by means of a herald. 5. Ccc 
fxatfTi'/wv. by means of whips, (i. e. by means of the effect 
resulting from any thing being placed under the action of 
whips). 

II. With the dative, 1. iirb ii&faiyt, by means of, or with, a 
whip. 2. uiro x>j?ux», by a herald. 3. virb fxa^Tutfj, by witnesses. 

3. C*o tivi cfvai, to be in subjection to one (i. e. to remain under 
one's authority). 4. ixb tfocpwrarw Xsi^wvi rs^a^vos, brought 
vn wider the most wise Chiron. In these, and in every other 
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jostance of i»*ro being construed with the dative, there will be 
found more or less reference to an action which has lasted for 
some space of time. 

III. With an accusative. 1. u«ro njv yr t y lhm n to go under the 
earth. 2. u<ro <ri?v £u, towards the east, (i. e. towards that region 
of the world which lies beneath the eastern sky). 3. Ctf' avydg 
d£<Iv <n $ to examine any thins at the light (i. to briog it to, and 
examine it under, the light). 4. u*o njv ei^vtjv, on the eve of 
the peace, (i. e. just beginning to m we under, and feel the in- 
fluence of, peace. Like the preposition sub in Latin, with 
the accusative). 5. too rovg aurovg x^ vou ^> about the same time, 
(i. e. just moving under, and being acted upon by, the same 
space of time). 6. i*o ti, t#i some measure, somewhat (i. e. 
moving under and acted upon by an object in some degree). 

1Y. In composition u*o retains the above significations ; but 
often imports likewise, I. decrease or diminution ; as, uiroyeXw, 
J smile (i. e. I keep under a laugh) : uto^^'^gj, / moisten a 
little (i. e. I moisten in a degree under, or less than, what is 
usual or requisite) : inreXecjvw, / ur*e on gently, (i. e. I urge 
on tn a degree under, or less violent than, what is usual or 
might be required). 2. privacy ; as, utfa/w, / withdraw pri- 
vately ; I retire, (i. e I lead under or concealed from obser- 
vation, I withdraw from observation, whother it be myself or « 
another). 3. the beginning of an action; as, Oflro<pad<rxw, to t 
begin to shine (i. e. to shine a little ; to shine under, or with 
less brilliancy than, its full power ; not to have attained as 
yet its meridian splendour).] 



[General Remarks 

OH THE 

PREPOSITIONS. 

06s. 1. Prepositions are often used in an adverbial sense, their case 
being understood ; especially •> in Ionic, signifying amongst others, 
amongst th-m, &c. according as the context requires. So also 7rg6c in 
Attic, implying besides, particularly 

Ohs. 2. Hence in Ionic writers they are often put twice, once without 
a case, adverbially, and again with a case, or in composition with a verb ; 
as, «»* 'OclWiwc irikuuMTU J»(erT*r«, up arose the sage Ulysses. Homer 
'Er /• ko) ir Miuti, among others, in Memphts also. Herod. 

Obs. 3. In composition with verbs, tbe prepositions are always asedad 
verbially Hence in the old state of the language, in Homer and Hero- 
dotus, it b customary to find the preposition and the verb separated bv 
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other words, and the former sometimes coming immediately after the 
verb ; as, ftyuir airi hotyli a/uuvtti. Homer. 'Awo /uiv o-t*urir *>\*o-<t(. Hero* 
dot us. In these and other similar cases, this is not properly a Tmesis , i. e. 
the separation of a word at that time used in its compounded form; but 
the prepositions at that time served really as adverbs, which were put 
either immediately before, or after the verbs. Latterly, however, par* 
ticularly in Attic, the composition became more close, and the preposi- 
tions were considered as a part of the verb. In Attic writers the proper 
tmesis is extremely rare. Otherwise, however, a simple verb is some- 
times put, and with it a preposition with its case, where, on other occa- 
sions, a verb compounded with that preposition is put ; as, iwit t/j« *X uf 

for VT|gf£f|» TOl. 

Obs. 4. The prepositions are often separated from their case ; as, tr 
t» fUKti t*uth A* a <t>ofx*t. In Attic this takes place, according to 
rule, witn the conjunctions uh, «fl, >*g cZt- y as, iw tutv tigers-, tv /u*» y*l 
ti>j»v», ic uh »u 9 <r*e 'AHitat y and with with the genitive, when it 
signifies per. 

Obs. 5- Prepositions likewise are often put after their case ; as, ?•»> 
an« K ai KXtrictot*, particularly in the Ionic and Doric writers, and in the 
Attic poets. This takes place, in the Attic prose writers, only in irtgt 
with the genitive, ot which the instances are frequent. 

Obs. 6. When a preposition should stand twice with two different 
nouns, it is often put only once by the Poets, and that too with the second 
noun; as, » <Uoc * %-nt y* t . Homer. Zx**™ f ^ c< * f rmlro AtA9«»r 
A*vxi«c &yu- Sophocles. 

Obs 7. Prepositions which mark a removal, derivation, or mottonfrom 
a place, viz &m, and l/r, as well as those which signify motion to a place? 
as tfc, are often interchanged with those which mark rest in a place, as 
sV, and vice versa.! 

Conjunctions and Adverbial Conjunctions, which 

govern the 

INDICATIVE. 



Aids, eMe* / wish, before the 

Past Tenses. 
AOn'xa, 3 as soon as. 
v A^i & f^f*. cis far as. 
E7flT££, although. 
'Eire!, 3 \ 

*E*ei<irsg, J after, since. 
'E*eiroi, \ 



Iva, where. 
*W, that, Imp. Fut. Aor. 
KaiVe^, although. 
Metfya, until. 
Mri, lest. 
v Oflrou, whilst. 
"0<pga, whilst. Past. 



1. Atdi, t*9i, and other Particles, are sometimes joined with the Imper- 
fect and 2d Aorist of <W*», as fotxtc ayotoc t' i/Kir««« Horn. 

[2. Aut/jc* introduces also an example or instance of any thing that 
has been said ; for instance ; as for example.'] 

[3. 'Rani is used elliptically, before both the indicative and imperative, 
especially when what is spoken appears so certain that the person ad- 
dressed may be defied to dispute it- As, «Vii M^iai. " For (if it be 
riot so) answer me."] 
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OPTATIVE. 

3** J that > Pasf 

Ilwf civ, Aow ? 



Aids, site, I wish, Present and 
Fut. 

Interrog; Participles, with av. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

*Av, idv, *jv, if. 
'Eflrotv, ivstSdv, since. 
Ew£, av, tm/i7. 

although. 

<%a, \ that > Pn and FuL 

INDICATIVE and OPTATIVE. 

'On, that. | "Orug, how, that, 

INDICATIVE, OPTATIVE, and SUBJUNCTIVE. 



/ 



Kav, oi though. 
'Chrug, how, that. 
Orav, *rA«m?i;cr. 
Oqj^a, whilst, Pr, 
n^/v av, b'forc. 
*Cls av, f/iaf. 



"Ax£», f^Xf* Mn,lV - 

Mil, forbidding. 2 
Mrjirwc;, lest. 



'Owo'cf, ) 
'Otforav, ) crftcn. 
'Or,, $ 



INDICATIVE, OPTATIVE, SUBJUNCTIVE, and 

INFINITIVE. 



* Av, xg, 3 Potential. 
*Ecj£, as long as. 



n^.v, before. 
^2p, Mar. 



1. Ei and oti are used by the Dramatic Poets with the Indicative and 
Optative only. By Homer tl is used with the Subjunctive also, joined 
to %> or k*. El >*# with the Indicative and Optative is used for utinam. 

When i/ is used with an Imp. or an Aor. Indicative, the Verb in the 
corresponding clause, preceding or following, is put in the Indie, with 
<*>, as ii /u» ror'nrdrtuv, ivv &¥ ivk u 6u h Aristoph. 

2. M», forbidding, with the Present, governs the imperative; with the 
Future the Indicative; with the Aorist, when it refers to the Past, the Op- 
tative ; when it refers to the Future, the Subjunctive. 

3. These Particles, *» used in prose, and *• and u.tt in verse, give a t 
Potential sense to the Verb. Thas in the Imp. signifies / had, 
X»> / would kavc. In the 2d Aor. tlirct means / said, u^ot *», / u?omW 
*>ave said. 

The Present Optative with if is often used by tragic writers in the 
;ense of a Future Indicative ; thus pur o^' *?, Soph. I mil slap. 
*Ar, joined with indefinite pronouns and adjectives, signifies *oertr f *s 
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INDICATIVE, OPTATIVE, and INFINITIVE. 

,£ *«*> U«« I so that. 1 

OPTATIVE and SUBJUNCTIVE. 
'E«iv, after. | Win, best. 

Conjunctions Postpositive are yk§, jiiv, 5s, tb, coivuv. 
These are Prepositive and Postpositive, ay, aja, 6^, i'va. 
The rest are Prepositive. 



[Signification of some of the Particles. 

' Aga. 1. Most common meaning therefore. S. Where it ap* 
pears expletive it would seem in fact to have a meaning analogous 
to in the nature of things, of course, ex or dine, &c. 3. When 
interrogative it has the force of nutn ? The difference between 
kg ou and a^a \vr\ is, that if ou, noune, requires an affirmative 
answer ; d^a jug, num, a negative, as a£a does alone ; but ftii 
imparts some degree of dubiousness to the question, and that 
for the purpose sometimes of irony. 

Ts is a restrictive particle. 1. Its most common meanings 
are at least, indeed, certainly, however, &c. as si fii) o'Xov jW£o$ 
ye, " if not the whole, at least a part :" syuye, I indeed, 1 at 
least, I for my part, &c. In English, however, the sense of 
ye in most combinations can only be rendered by heightening 
the tone of the word to which it refers. 

Tag. For, always follows other words, in which respect it re- 
sembles the Latin enim. It often occurs in answers, when it 
must be referred to something not expressed, as to vcu or ou, ou- 
&v ^aujULaCrov, o£0ws Xeysig, and the like. Thus, in answers, 
ftfri yag outw is equivalent to vai (" yes,") or &£0w$ Xfyei? (" you 
speak rightly,") yag 2<r«riv olVw. 



t *Tt*.iV 3<r* £» xfyet, Aristoph. Whatsoever words I may speak: St« *iv tcara- 
>turi», Horn Whatever I may nod. • 

"Ar in this case follows the Noun or Particle, and precedes the Verb. 

"Ar is sometimes understood ; as, tytl, Theocr. i. e. av, / wsuld 
have come. 

1. These have «v, expressed or understood, with the Optative 
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In prose never begins a sentence or member of a sen- 
tence ; in verse it sometimes does, but not in Attic writers : 

1. It signifies, certainly , surely without doubt , &c« Nuv 8% 
with a past tense is, just now, n little while since* 2. This par- 
ticle is also very commonly used in continuation of a recital, 
in which it is usually rendered igitur, then. When joined 
with xai it signifies, now, by this time, already, xai 6$ is also 
used in asseverations, indeed. 

A^rou and typroudev, signify 1 . doubtless , of course, and also 

2. ironically, to b sure, forsooth. 

A*#ev signifies I. cwro <rou ft) (i. e. orb tou vuv) forthwith, tit- 
itantly. 2. It has an affirmative force, but rather in deceit and 
simulation, than in declaration of truth. Hence it may often 
be rendered, as if, forsooth, ostensibly, as was pretended. 

A>jra. I. Appears to be put for now. 2. It is used in ex- 
horting, beseeching, &c. yes, do, pray, / entreat. 3. It is em- 
ployed in questions, and answers to tandem, prithee ; and 4. 
in affirmation or asseveration, indeed, truly. 

Kai and rs serve for the simple union, both of single ideas, 
and of entiro parts of a proposition. The connection by « is 
raoro usual in the elder and poetic language than in Attic 
prose, and generally this particle is not merely put once between 
the two idea* to be connected, but joined to each of the con- 
nected parts, as cang£ avtywv re Sswv re. This connection by 

— re occurs with Attic prose writers only in the union of 
strongly opposed ideas, as yipiv ^ <rs (fai/Ae'via dvayxa/we tol 
■re cUro twv flroXffxi'wv dvdpiug. Thucyd. 2. 64. With Homer, 
however, frequently, and, with the Attic poets, not rarely, in the 
union of kindred ideas. 1 . <rs xai connects more closely than 
the simple xai, and is chiefly used when ideas are to be repre- 
sented as united in one supposition. Hence this kind of com- 
bination is also chiefly used when opposite ideas are to be as- 
signed as closely connected, thus, xr^^ T0 ' TS xat ^wijjoi— ayaQa 
rs xai xaxa. For this reason we also say aXXws <re xai, parti* 
cularly also, especially, (i. e. in other respects, on other grounds, 
and also,) because aKKug already expresses a natural and strong 
antithesis to that which follows. 2. xai — xai, as well — as, both 
— and. This combination can only be adopted, when the conv 
bined ideas aro of different kinds, but never in those which are 
perfectly homogeneous. Hence several substantives can al- 
ways be connected by xai— xai, as curixrsivav xai traiftag xai 
yuvaixag, — but of adjectives, only those which contain nothing 
homogeneous in their idea, as dv^wirou^ su^rtig xai ayadoug xai 
xaxou£, or xai v&vnro.s xai «rXoudou$, and' the like, not tfoXj? xai 
usyaXn xai xokvavig w*or, but fAfyaXyj ts xai tfotoavfjwiros. 
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Msv. The opposiiion in which one member of a proposition 
stands to another can be stronger or slighter, and in both cases 
;he Greeks use and 8i for connection. The English 
particles indeed and but can only be used to designate the 
stronger opposition, and hence we are often deficient in de« 
finite expression* for the Greek jxlv and oi, which we then 
translate sometii:*s by an j, also, sometimes by but, on the 
contrary, yet, sometimes by portly— partly, a* w»ll — as also, 
sometimes finally by now, moreovei, and the like. I. When y4\ 
is put in the firsi member of a sentence the thought necessarily 
turns to an opposite member with r$g. Several cases never- 
theless occur, where, wi;h tiev preceding, ihe expected 8$ 
does not actually enter Namely, either the antithesis to the 
member found with fxtv expressly exists, but declares itself so 
clearly hy the position and subject that bl can he omitted 
(this is chiefly the case when temporal and local adverbs are 
used, which stand in a natural opposition between themselves, 
as ivruvda. and ;>.si, at^wtov and bvstra, &c.) — or the antithesis is 
indicated by another particle, as dX/a, au<ra£, oZ'S &c — or 
the antithesis lies only in the mind, hut is not expressly as- 
signed in the discourse. This last is chiefly the case when per- 
sonal and demonstrative pTorr.»u«<; are used at the beginning of 
a proposition in combination with julcv, as ij» pi v cfo/jj^pai, 1 
have forme I the resolution another probably not.)— -*ai ra£ca 
fjusv 8rj «rojauTa. These things are so circumstanced (but others 
differently.) 2. Although where p-gv occurs <5s must be sup- 
posed to follow, yet reversely, bi does not necessarily imply a 
preceding jxsV but can be joined, without \t-iv preceding, to 
every, proposition containing a farther developement and di- 
vision of single consecutive circumstances, although the con- 
nection is then not so close as in the case of /xtv and bL Also, 
8e te frequently used at the beginning of a discourse, addresses, 
and questions, or in answers, where it always indicates an op- 
position conceived in the mind. 

IJe*. This particle is in signification in'imately allied to ys, 
and denotes, conformably to its derivation from ofs^f, compre. 
hension, or inclusion f whence, like ye, it is employed to 
strengthen single ideas. It very frequently enters into com- 
bination with relative pronouns, as also with temporal, causal, 
and conditional particles, to confirm their signification. The 
sense of this particle also is generally indicated in English 
merely by a stronger intonation of the word ; although it fre- 
quently also may be translated by very, ever. In combination 
with a participle we often translate it by although, or how much 
soever. Thus, Xiyst, Tjyst, Zixuict, vavra. He says all 
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whatever he does say, justly.— ^frs rivo', dyajdcs «sg fov. 
d*ooci£*o xou£>jv, and thou, be thou never so excellent, (i. e. how. 
ever excellent thou art) deprive him not of this virgin, — sl*eg 9 if 
at a//, provided that, if indeed. — Z*ei*sg, seeing that, since. — 
xai«E£, with a participle, although. 

Jlws, how, an adverb of manner. It 19 used, I. in inter- 
rogation, as oux agios itfr* tojtoj , how can nc but be worthy , 
of this? 2. rug yxg and y&g av are used lliptically after 
negative sentenced, and «us /a* 06 after affinna'ive sentences, 
as ixsivct jLtiv ajia X*"-£ lT °S xa ' siraivou x^i'vw, ydg ou ; 1 judge 
thme things deserving of flunk* and prais* , for how can 1 
juige otherwise ? of course I jud«c the n so. 3. This particle, 
ev**n not interrogatively used retains its accent, when it sig- 
nifies, in name certain manner, emphatically. And when, in 
this sense, irw£ (xsv — rdg 6s are opposed, " one manner, in 
another manner, or, in soa,e respects, in ^'h-r respects, cus- 
tom retains the circumflex, although analogy requires -irwg f/iv, 
tgjs Ss, Sic. The circumflex is also retained when rug signi- 
fies, n in what manner, without a question. But when it 
signifies indeterminately, in some manner or <,ther ; some how ; 
in a manner ; it becomes an enclitic", and loses its accent. 

n«u signifies 1. where? 2. whither? 3 It retain- its cir- 
cumflex accent, even when used materially, as ri yo\% rov ouro 
r&torin. k.t.K Aristot. although analogy would require it to 
be written atou. 

noy, as anclitic, signifies, I. Any w'tere, or somewhere. 2. 
It is used in speaking of things with some degree of uncer- 
tainty and caution, probably, perhaps, as I guess, if I mistake 
not, Sic. 

T *x* The primary signification is yuicfdy, speedily, soon. 
3>is is its only sense in Homer. Next it signifies perhaps, 
and is used as synonimous with ?(fug by Plaio and others. To 
augment its signification, it is joined with other equivalent 
words, as rartf <* v > fi ' TU X 0I > xa < ™5*"ov Demos th. rct^a 

av r<r w - ojx =j£\oj. Aristoph. 

To/, an enclitic, rarely standing alone except in poetry, sig- 
nifies truly, surely, certainly, at least, indeed. It is more fre- 
quently compounded with conjunctions and particles, 1. with 
3n and 77 ; as, ^roi, £>?<roi, having nearly the same signification 
as the simple tgi. 2. With ou, as outoi, certainly not, assuredly 
not, not at all. 3. With yag and ouv, as rotydp . <roiyagroi % roiyag- 
ouv, therefore, hence, on this account. 4. With vuv, as «rotvuv, 
therefore, wherefore, &c. This particle coi is properly the old 
dative case (when 0 was used for w, the latter not having been 
as yet introduced into the alphabet, and when the adscript 1 
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was used, if indeed it were not always.) Hence roi is equtva 
ient to ru. 

*Qg. This particle has various uses. 1. It is elegantly con- 
strued with participles in the genitive ; as irep Bctidog <p*)<r/v 6 
K\si'<rag%og ug aWiag yevoptvrig x. r. X. 44 Clitarchus speaks of 
Thais as having been the cause, &c. 2. It is joined in a simi- 
lar manner with accusatives also, vojuu'^uv or the like being un- 
derstood, as eU^STo 8s irg.g rovg Stovg dv\ug to\ya,6a, &<5ova», uz 
<rovg $$ovg xaXXitfnx tidorag. He used to pray to the gods simply 
to give him what was good, since he thought the gods knew Lest. 
3. 'fts, ug ye, ug 6yi, ug ouv, kg yovv, sometimes signify for, i. e. 
considered' as, or. considered with reference or regard to, as ?v 
5$ Me aduwrog, ug Aaxs&wfiovios, elnesTv. Abr was he ineloquent 
for (i. e. considered as) a Lacedutvionian. ThUcyd. cmjg, ug 
6rj focfj a man, for those times, (i. e. considered with reference 
to the age he lived in), xoi^og wo xai daretog. So also, roS^yov 
tfaxgitiuaev Cog ye (or, w$ &),) xa*' avd^wtfov. He finished the 
work with great exactness for a man, (the limited capacity and 
faculties of human beings being considered). 4. 'ftg also sig- 
nifies, when, whilst, as soon as, &c. In this sense it is 
el eg at fly repeated to express the celerity of an occurrence ; 
as, ug eid\ Cjg fj.iv f^aXXov f&i x oA °£» Jii soon as he saw them, im- 
mediately, &c. 5. It is often expressive of a wish ; in verse 
by itself ; as u Zev, ug XaXu€wv **v cwr6Xo»nj yiwg : Callim. 
f'dpiier, Ut Chalybon omne genus pereaU But in prose site ye 
is often joined with it, or ye alone, some other word interven- 
ing ; as ug eUs ys xai igbptou 6uva<rov ^v. Lucian. 6. It has 
sometimes the signification of on, that. 7. Like on it is also 
put before superlative adverbs and adjectives, &c. and strength- 
ens the meaning, as ug ra^iCra, as quickly as possible. 8. Some- 
times ug and on are conjoined before, superlatives, when ourug 
may be understood, as ug o'n fj.aX»tf*a, in the same degree ns 
what is most so, 9. 'fig is often joined with an infinitive, in the 
sense of quemadmodum, or quantum, as, or as far as. Thus 
ug eixkdon, as far as one may conjecture, dg ljxoty& doxeTv, as / 
think, rig e/Vsfv, so to speak. ug i^i su pepy/rfiAou, as far as I well 
remember. 10. It is sometimes put before kxadrag, as ug txatf- 
Toi, severally, quisque pro se. 1 1. With the accent it stands for 
o'-Wug, so : care, however, must be taken not to confound ug for 
olirug, with us changed to ug because followed by an enclitic. 
12* 'Cig with numerals, signifies about, as ug Ixarov, about a 
hundred. 13. "fig is sometimes put for elg or *§og* In these 
constructions, ug is not properly a preposition, but a particle, 
which is frequently joined with prepositions signifying direction 
towards a point, to indicate that the idea of the preposition 
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must not be taken in a strict and definite sense, as wg *gog, ufc 
iig, as towar'h, as to, i. e. towards, to. By reason of this fre- 
quent combination with prepositions, wg became gradually used 
as a preposition itself, and as such denotes approach, yet al- 
ways with the collateral idea, that the approach is made at a 
distance, and with timidity or reverence. Hence it is chiefly, 
though not exclusively, used with persons ; as w» roOg §eoug — 
rig tov /SoxtfiAia.] 



[Negative Particles* 

« 

The Greeks employ for negation the two particles ou (oux, 
-X) an( i M^> whose composition with other particles produces 
a double series of negatives, which, in certain combinations of 
propositions, and under certain relations of sen&e, are used in- 
terchangeably, according to the same rule as the simple ou and 
ft>j themselves. 

- The difference between \y> t and ou is, that ou denies a thing 
itself, [)■'•) a thought of a thing. Hence ou is used absolutely, 
and independently of any foregoing verb expressed or under- 
stood, as oux <rauVa, this is not so : whereas with /x?;, there 
must be either expressed or understood some verb significant 
of thought, suspicion, will ; as juutq recura yixrpoa. viz. <po£ovu>ai, 
I fear lest this may hup pen ; ^ touto bgoitfyg, viz. o£a. See that 
you do not do this. Sometimes, however, it is rather the 
thought or will itself that is understood than apy particular verb 
expressive of it ; as fx^ xsuds. 

From this primary and constant difference between p4 and 
o°j is derived the distinction ma^e by gian manans, that 01 
denies and fx<j forbids. Ou ro^rjaetg is, you will not dare 9 - 
to one, who, we know, has <n>t audacity enough to do so and 
so: fjio ?-oX{x>j<rs<s is, dar* n " f * to ono who m our opinion is 
audacious enough to dc what we know the former will not do. 

Hence it appears ?*o why ^r l9 not ou, is joined with conditional 
particles ; as, si fx^, ^av ^17, cVav fju) 9 &c. not si ou, gav ou, &c. 
for by their verv nature these particles indicate »hat something 
is proposed a» a supposition or thought of some one. And, in 
the same manner, the relative og is U3ed with jx^, when we 
intend to have an hypothetical signification ; as, *'\g 6s oouvai 
dCvarrt Mfti) «, M *X il a ^ T S? CUH gi ve things to another, 
if he has them not himself? Had the expression been ot oux 
aMg ; the sense would have been, the things which a 
person has not hin>setf, ho~* can he give to another f 

"When m is joined with participles, as is very frequently the, 

22* 
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case, the tense is properly, if there be such : thus, 6 mifrevu* 
efe «utov ou x^'vsrai, bdepr) irufreCuv ydy xix£trai 9 0V1 yd flreirfefccvxs* 
£<V ovo/Mi rou f*ovoy*vou£ uioD «rou Steou. /o/m. 3. 1 8. Here it is 
ou x£i'vfraj, because it is simply and fully denied that the believer 
is ever subject to condemnation ; but it is fin) iri(Trfiuojv as ex» 
pressing negation in a supposed case, and b fwij «ritfr5ueuv fa 
equivalent to should there be any one who does not believe, &c. 
while the phrase ou flnmSwv would imply some definite indi- 
vidual who actually does not believe. So it is 6Vi ^ nsnrltf- 
*6wsv, i. e. because, by supposition, he has not believed ; whereas 
£n ou mfareux* would have been intended of some one person 
in particular. 

The two negations are often combined together rio as rriu- 
tually to lestrict or confine each other. This can take place 
in a two-fold manner, according to the order of position, thus 
either ou m or w ou. In this combination, as in all other 
cases, ou denies objectively, and fxtj subjectively. Hence ou 
M implies the idea of no apprehension being entertained that a 
thing will take place ; pm ou, on tho contrary, the idea of an 
apprehension being entertained that a thing will not take place. 
Hence are derived the following rules, 

1. Ou is an intensive and emphatical negation, and in- 
dicates the imagining of a thing which should not and must not 
take place ; as, ou w dv<fpevr,$ stfji qji'Xois, that thou wilt not 
(1 expect,) be ill-inclined towards thy friends, that is, be not 

^ill-inclined towards thy friends: — dXX' o'uVor' i% £/xou yz fxr, 
pa£ri$ <r66e, yet never (must thou expect) * that thou wouldst 
learn this from me, tha\ is, yet never shvuldst thuu Uam thi* 
from me. 

2. WW ou, in dependant propositions, when the verb of the 
principal proposition is cither Accompanied by a negation or 
contains a negative idea in itself, destroy each other, and are 
often to be translated by that ; as, <ri jSXc'cwv airi<l<re7$ (x^ 
oux IflfitfTrj^ j( % d.pt*i ; With reference i 0 what dost thou dis- 
believe that virtue is knowledge ? — oux a£wjujxa» jx/q ou ysvMau 
I do not deny that it has taken place. — "jrsiVofwxi yag ou rotfouVov 
cu&v, woVs pi} ou xaXws SaveTv, there will nothing happen to me 
so bad, but that I shall die nobly. 

3. In independent proposition?, on tho contrary t ^ ou is 
used in combination with the subjunctive to express negative 
assertions with less positiveness and strength, and is to be 
translated by indeed not, perhaps not, and explained by the 
addition of an omitted verb, as o^a, and the like : thus, dXX« 
jm) ou* y &5oxtov 4j dgsr^, but virtue may perhaps not be to be 
taught.— *ituv N ^ oOttv ctXXo Mtfriov ?j 9 1j fag vuv &j ftiyopev. 
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but perhaps nothing the may be to be examined, than what we 
just now mentioned. In the same manner is m ou used also 
in combination with the participle to strengthen the sense of 
ph, and to render it more distinct and prominent ; as, (WaXyrjTes 
ya£ aw giijv, roiavdf |m) o;5 xaroixrei^wv 6dgav,for I should be un+ 
feeling y were it possible for me not to pity, &c] 



[Of the Tenses and Moods. 

* 

TENSES. 

1. GENERAL REMARKS. 

• 

1. In order to define accurately, and understand correctly 
the peculiar signification of each tense, it is necessary that, 
besides the idea of time, regard should also be had to the stage 
or period of the action which is expressed in the verb. For, 
as the time admits of being resolved into three divisions, be- 
ing cither past, present, or future ; so the action also, consi- 
sidered as such, appears in a three-fold relation, and must be 
conceived either as completed and finished^ or as developing and 
forming, or as at the moment of beginning and coming^on, 

2. Now, both the point of time and the stage or period o? 
the action are indicated in the verbal forms which we denomi- 
nate tenses, and hence the peculiar idea of each individual 
tense cannot be properly understood, unless at the same time 
a correct conception be entertained of 'the relation which in- 
tervenes between the time and the action. 

3. But the action in each of its three relations can fall into 
each of the three divisions of time ; and hence arise three times 
three, or nine tenses, which we shall here develope according 
to their idea, illustrated with examples from the Greek, and de- 
signated, as far as these will suffice, by the usual grammatical 
appellations. 

1. The action falls into the present time, 

(A.) as completed or finished — ytygatpa, Ihave writ- 
ten. — Perfect tense. 

(B.) as developing or forming, — ?'fwpw, / write, am 
writing. — Present tense. 

iC.) as at the moment of beginning, or coming on, 
— jxiXXw 7£ag>s»v, / am beginning to write, am 
just going to write, am on the point of writing, 
— Compound future, formed with the present 
of the auxiliary verb. 
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2. The action falls into past time, 

(A.) as completed. — fysy^aqjfiv, I had written. — Plu- 
perfect tense. 

(B.) as developing. — eygayov, I wrote, was writing. 
— Imperfect tense. 

(C.) as at the moment of beginning.— gfJ.sXX»v yga- * 
q>eiv, / wa\ »n the point of writing. 

3. The action falls into the future time, 

(A.) as completed.— ysygcupus frofuu, / shall have 

writttn. — Future perfect tense. 
(B.) as developing. — y^a^w, / shall write, or be 

writing. — Simple future tense. 
(C.) as at the moment of beginning, —y^a^wv £<fo- 
/ shall oe on the point of writing. 
4. All the tenses here specified have a positive existence in 
A language, although they are not completely enumerated in 
[he Grammar, which generally passes over such as do not pos- 
sess an independent form, but are produced by composition 
with auxiliary verbs. In Greek, there is also the Aorist, the 
Signification of which we shall dcvelope in the remarks on the 
individual tenses.] - 

«* . 

\ 

^ [2. Use of the Individual Tense*. 

t. The Present expresses an action which we arcjutt nozv 
performing, as in other languages ; as yfapw, / write, or am 
writing Tarn just now in the act of writing). The present 
tense is also usud for assigning properties which are perma- 
nently connected with an object, or for the expression of a ge- 
neral sentiment, as tolvto, to. dyrtda (Si'dwrfiv 6 ®so<:. (Joii gives 
all things that are good. — tfoXX-^v xaxwv av^wtfois ctiViog sVtiv o 
tfoXsjxoc. War is the cause of many evils to men. Hence in 
this latter usage it deserves the name of the present uorist ; for 
it is an acknowledged principle of universal grammar, that 
wherever time is signified without any farther circumscription 
than that of simple present, past, or future, the tense is an 
aorist. 

2. The Perfect denotes an action as completed in past time, 
but continued in its consequences, or attendant circumstances, 
to the present ; as ys/afxrjxa, / am married (i. e. I have been 
and stil lcontinue married:) whereas .fy*w**9 the aorist, signi* 
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6mm 1 was, or have been, married, without indicating \vhetheT 
the relation still subsists. Hence the perfect is generally used 
to denote a lasting and permanent state, or an action finished 
in itself, and it therefore often occurs in Greek where in English 
we use the present : as du^tiiQrixuc, thou protectestM. e. thou 
hast protected and still dost continue to protect). The conti- 
nued force of the perfect accompanies it through all the moods ; 
as, eJirov, ojv Su^ctv xflcXeifrlai, they ^ave air eci it*ns for the door 
to remain shut, et^xJ^iov ave<fflra<xJc»;, let the anchor be weighed 
and remain so. rsdvaAi, lie dead. rsJvaiijv. may I pe dead, &c. 

Several perfects are always used to denote only tho finished 
action whose effect is permanent; and therefore in English are 
translated by the present of some other verb, which expressed 
the consequence of the action contained in the Greek verb ; 
thus, from xaXiw, / name, we have xixhriixou, my n*\me is, f am 
called : from xraoaai, / acquire for myself, x^xrrjjutai, / possess 
(i. e. I have acquired, and the acquisition continues mine) : 
fAvaofAai, / recall to my own recollection, jx£uvr,pai, / remember, 
I am mindful. 

3. The aorist, on the contrary, only denotes generally an 
action or occurrence of the past, without determining the period 
of its termination, and without leaving the mind any room to 
dwell upon it: thus, ixnVdij *j tfo'Xijr can be said of any town; 
on toe contrary, sxritfrau h only of a town which has just 
been built, or which now exists in its finished state. Hence 

the name of this tense, (ao£»Vco£ xS ° vo *» > lne tiroe bein 8 un " 
defined, and no reference being to any fixed period. 

As the aorist merely denotes an action of the past, unde- 
fined as to tho period of its termination, and which does not 
leave the mind any room to dwell upon it, hence arises the 
usage of making the aorist often refer to a quick ox momenta- 
neou* action, examples of which occur on almost every page of 
the Greek writers ; as cous ireXraCrae losgavro o) /3of€a£oi, the 
barbarian* received (a momentaneous action) the targeteers, xa< 
$lg <puyr,v gr^s^av, and put them quickly to flight. 

As the aorist does not definitively mark the point of time 
when an action was performed, but only denotes generally that 
something has taken place at some period or other of the past, 
the Greeks use it also to indicate that something has occurred 
repeatedly at different periods, or that something is wont to 
take place. Such an aorist is translated in English by the 
present, or by the auxiliary verb.s, fo be tcow/, to use, &c. as 
2ttX£af»i$ i8ioa%8 rovg (jLad*jrd<r afxicd;. Socrates was wont to 
ftach his disciples without any charge. Ta a^rjrt h rf t vuxti- e? 
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Sfoi avi<p/jvttv. The Gods cause the stars to appear above <rur 
heads in the night-sea son, (i. e. always do this.) 

4. The Future tense expresses an action which is to be per- 
formed at a future period. Yet in Greek an accurate distinc 
tion must be observed between the simple future and that/orm- 
ed wiik piXXw and the infinitive, as the former only assigns ge- 
nerally something which m to take place at one ptriod or other 
of the future, while the latter always designates an action which 
is to be begun tit t >is moment ; thu* £a^w, I shall write, (the 
lime when the writing is to begin being undefined) ; on the 
contrary, ix£k\u jga.<petv f scripturu* sum, I am on the point of 
writing, (am just now going to write '. 

5. The / n perfect expresses an action in past time, con- 
tinued during another pa-t action «>r it* accompanying circum- 
stances. Hence it is generally u-ed to express a continuous 
action, and in narrative interchanges with the aorist which 
denotes something momentaneous. 

The imperfect not only expresses continuance of action, 
but also, in consequence of this, what is customary. It differs 
from the aonst, however, in this latter signification, in that the 
aonst denotes what is always customary ; the imperfect what 
was customary during a specified period of tune. 

In many verbs, fro n the poverty o! external forms, the es- 
tablished distinction between the a<»ris and imperfect has dis- 
appeared. Thus, form* of the imperfect, as ^v, t<p»j, I'xXus, 
?£*ro, &c. are also usrd in the signification of aorists, which 
are partly not extant, pnrtly less usual in these verbs. In the 
same manner also, aorists, as t^n, r^j&s, Z8v, &c. frequently 
stand in the signification of the imperfect. 

6. The Plu^c fee denotes an action, which was already 
completed when another began, or while another continued. It 
is therefore to the Past, what the Perfect is to the Present; 
and as the Perfect is frequently rendered into English by the 
Present, so the Pluperfect is often rendered by the English 
Imperfect ; as, idsd*ix$w t I waiHifraid (i. e. I had been and still 
continued afraid. ) 

7. The Paula Past Fuluruot. or Third Future Passive as it 
is sometimes styled, is properly, both in form and signification, 
compounded < f 'he Perfect and Future; and, as the Perfect often 
signifies a continued action, this meaning remains in the Third 
Future, as iyysygu-^STai, he shall continue, or stahd, enrolled. 
Consequently, this is the natural future of those perfects which 
have acquired a separate meaning of the nature of the present ; 
as, XiXewrrai, he has been left, he remains ; XEXa^srai, he shall 
have been left y shall remain ; but \st?6r t <ferat f he will be left } a> 
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desirled. So xixrwou, I possess ; x*x«^<ro/xtti, / shall possess ; 
but x«Sj<To|xai, / will acquire.. 

In some Verbs the Third Future has a peculiar import : ei- 
ther, 1st. it shdl t I ttf// , as rsdo^erai, he shall be buried ; or 
2d. a hastening of the action, as vga^e xou <r£C£ag£<rai, speak 
and it shall be accon pli>hed immediately. In this usage, the 
Third Future is used to express the rapidity of an action, by 
taking, not the beginning of it, but its completion, and the situa- 
tion resulting from it. It is on this latter acceptation that its 
name of Paulo Post Futurum {what w>ll take place a little 
wntle after tht present, 1. e. futurum paulo pout prasens tern- 
pus) rests. 

The Attics employ the Third Future Passive of several 
Verbs, as a simple Future Passive ; as in 6eu 9 10 bind ; ccuw, 
to cause to cease ; xocttw, to tut, &c. 

8. Although the Greek lunguage is richer than any other in 
independent forms, nevertheless a circ umlocution is also fre* 
quently made use of by means of the auxiliary verbs elvcu 
xvesTv, utfagxew and b'x f,v * n connection with a particle, 
partly to supply deficient or to avoid inharmonious forms, 
partly to strengthen the signification. Thus, the subjunc- 
tive and optative of the perfect, both in the passive and 
nctive, are formed with eT\ai and the perfect participle, the in- 
dependent forms being only very rarely used. But such cir- 
cumlocutions frequently occur, particularly with the poets, even 
in tho plnco of forms which are altogether usual, for the sake 
generally of strengtln-ninc the signification ; as, e^wv £<Tti, more 
emphatical than fye* alone, &c. Of the circumlocutions form- 
ed with s^iv. those chiefly are to be remarked which express 
the idea of the continuous action ; as, coiocura <pa<n <rov dyadov 
K^ovra x^gavra fy?iv (for x^i|ai) yuch a command they say 
the good Crcun has issued, (and it still continues.) This kind 
of circumlocution, particularly with efvai, is very common in 
many writers, as for example Herodotus, who often employs it 
instead of the simple verbal form.] 



Of the Moods. 

1. In simple propositions, the use of the Indicative is the 
same in all languages, as every thing which really exists, and 
every general sentiment pronounced unconditionally, must be 
designated by this tense. 
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2. The Subjunctive denotes the conditional and dependent, 
u e. any thing which, in order to become real, requires the in- 
tervention of something else. From this general principle re- 
gulating its use are deduced the following shades of meaning, 
expressed by the same mood. 

(A). It is used in encouraging and exhorting in the first 
person plural, and in warning and prohibiting in the 
second person ; because the performance of the action 
still depends upon the will of the person to whom the 
address is made ; as, v Iwfi,ev, let us go. — jxrjfov/ tfuftopojav 
ovfifliVrjs, reproach no one with misfortune. 

(B.) It is used to express something undecided with respect 
to its issue, and consequently dependent, 1 . in ques- 
tions implying doubt ; as, kyd rl tfoiw ; what am I to do ? 
— e?irwjUL£v ^ <fiywp.sv ; are we to speak, or remain silent ? 
•—2. In negative propositions chiefly with ou fi4j, when 
somethiog is not likely to be positively denied, but is on- 
ly stated as unlikely to occur. In this case we com- 
monly translate the subjunctive by the future ; as, cu 
,u4 / will not say. — Jdv Toug opiXouj xgafris eZ iroiwv, 

ou fji^j <foi &vwv<rai ctvg^fiv i) tfoXi/juoi, if you surpass your 
friends in conferring favours on them, your enemies will 
not be able to withstand you. 

3. The Optative denotes a thing purely imaginative, a mere 
human conception, abstracted from all reality and condition. 
Hence its use in simple propositions is very common and di- 
versified, although it admits of being reduced to the following 
cases. 

(A.) Every occurrence which in and of itself is conceived 
as possible (whether the imagination employs it as an 
expectation, a hope, an apprehension, or as a merely 
assumed case) is expressed by the optative, usually in 
combination with the particle av. In English we trans- 
late such an optative by the addition of the auxiliaries 
may, can, might, could, would, should, &c. as "<fug av 
nvsg i^m^rj(fsiav co?g $i£*]fi,^voi£. Some perhaps might 
find fault with the things that have been said. — oux civ 
dvatf^oi'fjwjv, / should not endure. 
(B). In the same light must the optative be considered, when 
it is used to express requests, commands, and even po- 
sitive assertions, where with us it is, for the most part, 
translated by the imperative or the future. For in this 
usage there is couched merely a milder and more re- 
fined form of expression, chiefly adopted by the Attics, 
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wherein we advance that which might he pronounced 
unconditionally and positively, merely as our own opi- 
nion and idea, and consequently do not anticipate the 
judgment of others. This peculiar usage is based up- 
on the political equality of the Greeks, and more par- 
ticularly that of the Athenians. Thus oux av diro<p£uyoig 
n)v votfov, you will not escape the disease, (literally, pot- 
siblyj/ou might not escape) — >Jyots av a itfXiyfiiv, speak 
what you ought to speak, (literally, perhaps you might 
'peak). 

(C.) The optative is also used for the expression of a wish, 
(for a wish is the idea that something can be, united 
with the desire that it may be), sometimes accompanied 
by the particles g/, slSs, si yaj, cfe, and sometimes with- 
out them : as, xoX^v tfoi Ssti Sifoiev njgift may the gods 
give you prosperity. — w *ar, yivwo varfig Sv<n>xi<fr6pc., 
O my son, may you be more fortunate than your father. 



l Jsc of the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Optative 
in Dependent Propositions. 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

Use of the Pdrticle &p. 

I . The particle av, is synonymous with the Epic xs or Mv, 
and imparts to the verbal expression, which it accompanies, the 
accessory idea of conditionally, i. e. it denotes that the thing 
of which we discourse is conceived as dependent upou certain 
circumstances. The use of this particle is therefore ex- 
tremely various, as it is applied in all cases where a thing or 
an idea is not to be expressed absolutely and of itself, but 
as dependent on contingencies, consequently as uncertain, 
doubtful, difficult, probable, or generally as possible. Hence 
av is frequently associated with other particles, to limit or mo- 
dify their sense. On the use of av in independent proposi- 
tions, the following must be observed : 

/A.) In connection with the optative, . with which in the 
common language it is most frequently employed, ay 
denotes that the mere idea expressed by the optative i> 
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also conceived in a relation to reality, i. e. as realizing 
itself under certain circumstances ; thus, oux avotf^olfi^v, 
/ cannot possibly endure (the enduring appears to me 
impossible in and of itself, without any regard being 
paid to existing circumstances, or the operation of con- 
tingencies) ; on the contrary, ovx av dvaef^o^v, / should 
not endure, (the circumstances would not be of that kind 
that I should endure.) 
(B.) In connection with the subjunctive, av is usetl in simple 
propositions only by Homer and the poets, to denote 
that an event will be realised merely through existing 
circumstances ; thus, jjfi ij<jrs£otfXi7]<ft ra^' <* v ff0T6 Sujxov 
oXfoty. {Horn. It. a.' 205.) through his pride it will 
happen that he will noon lose his life, (oXiatfei would ex- 
press the loss of life as a positive assertion without 
regard to existing circumstances ; but aXiCtfyj av implies 
that the loss of life is conceived in a purely objective 
sense, and as the consequence of pride.) — In like man- 
ner (//. a, 162.) r>?v fjiv lyd <rtv vfy <r' gpp xai gfwifc 
gragoitfiv flre>4/w, lyw Ss x' a/w. Here the future flrifi^w 
designates the positive subjective assertion, but ayu xe 
a case brought about by circumstances. The English 
translation of such a subjunctive by the future, by no 
means accurately corresponds to the true sense, but a 
nearer approximation to it is furnished by the construc- 
tion it will happen that. 
(C.) In the connection of av with the indicative, a distinc- 
tion must be made between the different cases: 1. av 
is only very seldom joined to the indicative of the pre- 
sent and future, to soflen the positive assertion and to 
invest it with . an air of uncertainty ; as, oCx^ olS av, / 
dont exactly know, I dont rightly kno-w. — oi/xai av, / 
should suppose — xiv^uveuei av ejvai, It would seem to be, 
— In this manner Homer frequently uses av in con- 
nection with the future, as (//. x > 42.) <ra^a xg'v h xvvss 
xai y\j<Kt$ sdovrat. Soon perhaps will the dogs and vultures 
devour him. — (//. 76,) xai- xs ris $5' igisi, and thus 
perhaps some one will say. — Also av sometimes appears 
with the indicative of other tenses in the same signifi- 
cation ; as, (.Yen. Cyrop. 7. 1. 38,) ?v0a ft) svvw av rtg 
otfou agiov 5/>) to (piXsiifdai a^ovra iirh cwv a^o/^gvwv. 
Then one might see, &c. ?. With the indicative of 
preterites, particularly of the imperfect and the aorists, 
av denotes that an action has not taken place merely 
once and at the same definite period, but as often aF 
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circumstances occurred to occasion it ; hence in Eng 
lish translation we either express it by adverbs, as 
generally, usually, or by verbs to be wont, to use, or r 
according to an idiom, not unlike the Greek, by would; 

as, 6\&j£ £Xdoi if aXXfjv ofci'av, atfeXauvsr' av. As of ten as 
fie came to any other dwelling, he used to be driven 
away. — sir' o-jx ff^ov av, then again I would have no- 
thing, used to have nothing. 

D.) Sometimes av is joined even to the imperative, to "sof- 
ten the positiveness of the expression contained therein ; 
as, Mfatf ' «v, sZ roOV' UV av, / should have done it, that 
you may well suppose. 

(E.) When av ts joined to the infinitive or participle, the 
event expressed in the verbal form is represented by 
it as conditional and merely probable ; as, £*vopi£ov £a&. 
Wf av <r<piVi t 1 aXXa irfotfxw^srv, they thought that the 
rest would readily surrender to them. — supfaxu Ta^tjv 
av p^vrjv ^svofifVTjv rwv fwXXovrwv xiv&>vwv dtfo^oflojv, I find 
that this would be the only way of averting the dangers 
which threaten. 



Interchanged use of the Indicative, Subjunctive, 

and Optative, 

IN 

SUPPLEMENTAL PROPOSITIONS. 

1. The particles made use of for assigning the time and 
i:au$e, are th« following : (a) for both the time and cause ; if si, 
itedi}, ds, ore. — (6) for the time alone ; fy/' xa » 6<jr6re, (c) 
for the cause alone ; on, 5i6ri. 

2. The following are general rules for the construction of 
these propositions : 

(A.) The Indicative always stands in direct discourse after 
temporal and causal particles, when the time and cause 
are assigned unconditionally and as facts ; as, ou $oxs7 
(Toi ro&s irgwoiag s^yw ioixlvai, ro, eVsi o&dsvfo eVrjy fj ctyjs, 
/3Xeq>afoi£ aur^v W&rai, rfow no/ {A is appear to you to 
resemble a work of Providence, since the sight is weak, 
(a fact), the guarding it with eye-lids like the doors of a 
house? 
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(B.) The Subjunctive is used in a supplemental proposition, 
when this proposition appears as conditional, and the 
temporal and causal particles then receive av ; as, Kufog 

Ba€uXwva rjxwtfi, Cyrus promised that he will give each 
soldier Jive mince of silver, whenever they arrive at Ba- 
bylon. 

(C.) The optative stands in a supplemental proposition, when 
mere ideas and conceptions are assigned, consequently 
lor the most part alter temporal particles, to expn 98 
not an individual circumstance, but cases of frequent 
recurrence ; as, tolZto. Xs'y&jv 6 2wx£aT7j£ eu jxevov <roi)s 
<Jtyv6v<ra£ idoxst iroie/v, g^ots iirh tuv dvd^wtfwv o^yvro, c\ti- 
yjtibai twv dvod'wv xai d&'xwv t^wv, ciXXd xcu oVoVs £v 
&Prflki(t shv, fyyfflCUVTGi (xrjcJiv av «ro<re, gjv cf£aT<roisv. 

S^ffoug cWXadeiv. £ty <ii?if o/* suc/i remarks as these, Socrates 
appeared to make those, who associated with him, abstain 
from unholy and unjust actions, riot only wken they might 
be seen, (i. o. as often as they were seen), by men, but 
also when they might be (i. e. as often as they were) in 
private, since they would entertain the conviction (i. e. 
would always remain under the impression) that nothing 
of the ihings which they might do (i. e. from time to 
time do) would ever for a moment (force of the aorUt} 
escape the observation of the gods* 



Of the use of the Indicative, Subjunctive, a?id Opta- 
tive in Transitive Propositions. 

When a transitive verb has for its object a clause or part of 
a sentence, this clause is denominated a transitive proposition. 
Thus, tXsyov oti KOgog ^iflvijxgj. They reported that Cyrus was 
dead. Here the clause 6Vi Kv?o£ tVidv>jxsi is the object (or ac- 
cusative) of the verb eXsyov. This clause therefore is called a 
transitive proposition, because it is reached by the action of 
the principal verb. 

A near relation of a similar nature obtains when we take 
into consideration the aim or intention of an action. For here 
the action of the verb is evidently conceived as directed in its 
effect upon the intention. Thu3, i'va eiSjjg. I speak, 

tfiat you may know. Here the intention of the action is ex- 
pressed by i'va eWffs, and the action itself as expressed by the 
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verb \iyu is evidently directed in its effect upon the intention 
of that action as expressed by the following clause. 

Hence arise two kinds of transitive propositions, 1. Tran- 
sitive Propositions for assigning the Object: and 2. Tran- 
sitive Propositions for assigning the Intention. 



1 . Transitive Propositions for assigning an Object 

General Rule. These transitive propositions invariably take 
the indicative when any thing is expressed unconditionally or 
adduced as a fact ; on the contrary, they have the optative, 
when we merely assign the opinions and ideas of others : thus. 

UoLvrsg of^oXoyoutfiv «c a! UtOLytu x £ |VOV<rai f*aXAov raTg 4' u X a 'f> 4 
cat's tfwfi.»rwv kuutug. Here xgi'vovrai, the indicative, marks 
an actual and acknowledged fact. — Ticftfa^£v*)£ £»d€aX\fi tov 
Ku^ov *goc cov ca5sX<pov, w$ iin^ouXsuoi au<rw (f/ial Ae twu plotting 
against him.) Here the optative 2in§ouXsJoi is used because it 
was the opinion of TUsaphernes (sincere or not is immaterial) 
that Cyrus was plotting against his brother. 

In oblique discourse, on and are usually indeed followed 
by the optative ; but even here the indicative enters when ac- 
tual events and positive assertions are assigned. Thus, if I 
say, hteys$, on Zfuc <n)v &xaio<rtv7)v insures, I indicate that I 
myself also believe that Jupiter did so : but if I say !Xfy«s oV» 
Zeus rr t v 5txcuo<fuvw c^^sis, 1 merely state the supposition of him 
who said so, whether true or false. 

Moreover, the indicative often stands in oblique discourse 
on account of the person being introduced as speaking himself, 
or being conceived as speaking himself in the midst of the 
narrative ; as, G^a^ivr^ tfufj^ouXeuuv coi£ 'Afcpafat IXsgev, o*V 
Xpi Hlfatku Aaxfi5aipw>vi'oi$ xcu tol wirtf *«p«eriv. Here xfi» 
the indicative, introduces Theramenes as speaking himself.' 



11. Transitive Propositions for assigning the Inten- 
tion. 

General Pule. The particles made use of for assigning the 
intention are Vva, o*u£, fy^a, w£, %wg y and fx>j. These inten- 
tional particles are joined with the subjunctive when the verb of 
the principal proposition (the leading verb in the sentence) is a 
present or future; on the contrary, with the optative, when if 
is a vast tense. 

23» 
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g t Son! Hence the intention really exisU, on* so ,ong 
as the action either is performed or » to * I**™' ™° 
must therefore in th,s case, after a present and '"'"'M* « 
pressed ,n the subjunctive. But if the action has been per- 
formed, the intention no longer exists, but the idea oniyra- 
Sa 'that it was performed with a certain intention, and there- 
fore in this case, after a past tense, the op at.ve roust be uw*. 

Examples under this rule. A*yt» hm *>o riS , 1 ^ f// ' ^ 
may know.— *Xif« ha zlS^t, 1 tpokt that you maght 

•«*lt. the prison should be opened. 

i ■ ■ ■ ■ * 

Use of the Indicative, Subjunctive, md Optative, in 

Relative Propositions. 

L The words made use of for designating relation are the 
relative pronouns fc, tor*, fa fc*, &c. and relative particles, 
as o??, oVou, £vda, fvta, 0V01, oVws, cfe *va, <fcc. 

Genera/ Rule. The /»aW*« enters the relative proposi- 
tion in all cnses wherein any thing is expressed unconditional- 
ly and as a fact, even in narrative also, where the optative 
might be expected ; the Optative is used to designate a mere 
idea, chiefly therefore in assigning not a single and definite, 
but a frequently repeated, action ; the Subjunctive stands after 
relatives in mentioning present and future things, to express an 
assumed case or existing intention ; and, in this last case, the 
particle a v v, in Attic prose, always and generally with fcpic 
writers and the Attic poets, accompanies the relative. 

Hence we deduce the following observations. 1 lhe Indi- 
cative stands in the relative proposition, when the verb of the 
principal proposition is a preterite, present, or future, and an 
event is expressed as definite and unconditional. 2. The Op- 
tative stands in the relative proposition after a preterite, pre- 
sent, or future, to express mere thoughts and ideas : 3. 1 ho 
Subjunctive can only stand after the present, or future, and that 
under the above mentioned conditions. 
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1. The imperative denotes that the action expressed in the 
verb is required to take place or not to take place ; consequent* 
1 y that, in the conception of the person requiring, it appears as 
necessary. 

?• Hence in Greek, as in other languages, the imperative is 
used in accosting, requeuing, commanding, exhorting, &c. Fi- 
nally, it stands in the present when the action is conceived as 
continuous or permanent ; and in the aorist, when as transient 
or momentaneous. Hence the imperative of the present oc- 
curs most frequently when an action already begun is to bo 
continued ; the imperative of the aorist, when one not yet be- 
gun is to be undertaken ; as ®<x££si, u <pi'Xe ! keep up your spi* 
rit$ my friend I — "Axoutfov roi'vuv, <S Kfofiffi, hear then, O Crasus* 

3. If the requisition is to be expressed negatively, as a pro- 
hibition, or dissuasion, the negative u^i must always be used. 
In this case also the imperative stands in the present, when the 
action is conceived as permanent, consequently always when 
being begun it is to be discontinued. On the contrary, instead 
of the imperative of the aorist which should enter when the 
action is conceived as momentaneous, therefore principally, 
when an action not yet begun is to be omitted, the Attics, at 
least, commonly use the subjunctive of the aorist : thus, pf, 
ao< dvrtKsys refers to the contradiction having already begun : 
" Dont be contradicting me :" whereas u,t) jxoi dvrikigys is used 
when the contradiction is to be prevented. So fjwfl xkiirre and 
W xk6>fyg, the former a general dissuasion from theft, the lat- 
ter in reference to a particular and individual case. 

4. The Greeks form also an imperative of the perfect. Such 
an imperative denotes either a permanent state ; or it refers 
merely to the recollection of some past occurrence, and is used 
in assuming that a past action has been performed at a differ- 
ent time or in a different manner from what is really the fact ; 
or it indicates generally a perfectly finished action.^ 

5. The imperative following oi46' on, ofrd' 6',- 0/0*4' ofc, is to 
be explained elliptically in the same way as the English con- 
structions of this kind, wherein the imperative, which follows 
in the Greek, precedes ; as, ofotf o Sgatfov ; do, you knox» what ? — 
oTtfV tfoiVov ; make it, you know how ? 



The Infinitive Mood has already been consider- 
ed under the Syntax, to which the Student is 
therefore referred. 
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PROSODY. 

[Prosody,™ ha common acceptation, treats of the quantity 
of syllables in the construction of verses. In the ancient 
Grammarians, ir£o<rwdi'a applies also to accent. 

The vowels e, «, are naturally short ; *j and w naturally lortg ; 
but a, i, u are called doubtful, being long in some syllables, 
and short in others. The quantity of syllables is determined 
by various methods : — ] 

i. POSITION. _ 

A short vowel, or a doubtful vowel, before two consonants 
or a double letter, is almost always long ; as 6sjvi) 8s xXayyij, 
avrcip Zs6g xcvrdL <p£&a, iroKk&g 6' r<pdijxou£. Horn. 

[This rule holds good in epic poetry, except in some pro- 
per names, and in words which could not be used in any 
other situation in the verse* The following exceptions to 
the rule must be attended to in scanning the Dramatic writers* 

1. A short vowel before a soft mute, (tf, x, r,) or an aspirate 
mute, (<p, x» d>) followed by a liquid, (X, pt,, v, £,) and also before 
the middle routes y, $,) followed by the liquid £, is much 
rather left short than lengthened by the Attic poets. 

2. A short vowel before a middle mute, followed by X, jx, v, 
is almost always long. In Euripides such syllables are al- 
ways long ; but in iEschylus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes, 
they are sometimes short. 

A short vowel before two consonants, neither of which is a 
liquid, or before two liquids, is always long ; as, 

6£ tfCXXct xou r&vSs y?wa»$j •jtcwp/. Eurip. 

A short vowel is sometimes made long before a single liquid, 
which should be pronounced as if written double ; as !'Xa& 
pronounced eXXaSs ; eXw^a pronounced ^XXw^ia. 

A short vowel ending a foot, before £ in the beginning of 
the word following, is sometimes lengthened in the dramatic 
poets ; as, 

tout 1 I'tfnv tJJtj roZgyov sig ijx? £sVov. 

Eurip. Supp. 461. 

This license is of course employed only when the short 
syllable is the last of a foot ; vrhen it is the first of a foot h is 



left short (since even in the odd places of the verse an iambu£ 
is preferable to a spondee) ; but that the lengthening depend? 
on the power of the inceptive J, and not merely on the force 
of the ictus metricusj is evident from the fact that a short syl- 
labic cannot be so lengthened, in the iambic trimeter, before 
any other single consonant.] 

A short syllable is often made long, when the next word 
begins with a digammated vowel : as 01, for Fei, Horn. ; 
p-Aavos ojvoio, for Foi'voio, Horn ; oufe oJg. for FoOf, Horn. [In 
many instances, however, there is no need of having recourse 
to tho insertion of the digamma, but the lengthening of a 
short syllable may be explained by the doctrii e of the ccesural 
pause, that is, the pressure of the voice on tho syllable in 
question, or, as it is sometimes called, the ictus metricus. (vid. 
Observations on the Caesura.)] 

2. ONE VOWEL BEFORE ANOTHER. 

One vowel before another does not suffer elision, as in La- 
tin, at the end of a word, unless an apostrophe is substituted. 
[For farther remarks on elision, see in general, Appendix I*.] 

One vowel before another or a diphthong is short, unless 
lengthened by poetic licence; as to>.Jcu>.os coX^aoio, Horn. 
TaXa4ovi6ao avaxroc:, Horn. 

A long vowel or a diphthong is mostly short when the next 
word begins with a vowel ; as w£»f h e/a£iv>j ors, Horn, fyxsr^w 
ivi ojx&j, Iv. Horn. 

06s. A long vowel or a diphthong may be considered as con* 
sisling of two short vowels. If the latter is supposed to. 
suffer elision, the former will of course remain short ; as 

• 3. CONTRACTION. 
A contracted syllable is always long, as tytic , o<prs ; Ufa 

Two successive vowels, forming two syllables, even in 
different words, frequently coalesce in poetry ; thus 6so$ 
becomes a monosyllable, xfrffy a dissyllable, and in fj Xa0s<r\ 
5 oux iviwev, Horn, >j oux are pronounced as one syllable (youk.) 

3. COMPOSITION AND DERIVATION, 

Words compounded and derived follow the quantity of their 
primitives, as arrfiof from rTp.r\, yzyri from gqrttyov. 

A, privative, is short, as any-os ; but long in ofavcrogi 
A P> g ? f i %i are short, as g&fa* 
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Penuliima vf Nouns and Adjectives increasing in the 

Genitive. 

GENERAL RULE. 

The doubtful vowels in the penult, of Nouns and Adjec- 
tives increasing in the Genitive, are for the most part short. 

A is short, as (fuparog. Except in 

The Doric Genitive, as >A*pi8&o, fjwtf&wv for jaoutfftFuv. 

Kfroff, xig&<rog ; [vid. page 45.] x^ag, xgArog • -\>&gog ; 

Swfag, Stfy&xog ; tefag, tigaxog ; xd^ag, xo£<5ftxo£ ; v&ig, ve&xog ; 
£ag tayos ; <rj£<pag, <ru£<paxo£ ; #cuag. <f>ai'Axog ; [and in general 
all Nouns ending in ag pure,] are long. 

Genitives in dvos, as nrav, Tirfcvog, except <raXavo£ and f*e- 
Xftvo£. * . 

[The Dative Plural of Nouns which have the penult, of 
the Genitive Singular long ; as yiy6L<H, ir&<fi> ru-^fttfi. But a is 
short when the Dative is formed by syncope ; as w&g Mt, ira- 
T^atfij yagrfpau vid. page 4 6. J 

I is short, as §pg, epSog. Except in 

Words of two terminations, as <5sX<p<v, 8$\<pig, 6s\q>Tvog. 
Monosyllables as &fc f fcrvfe ; but Aj£, Ar6$, rif, rfvos, are 
short. 

Nouns in idos ; i^, uros ; ig, iyo£ ; »g, nog ; as o£vi£, o£vr- 
do* ; TgTTig, T^rrryoff ; n.a<tag, jxatfTryos ; <po/vig, <poi'vrxos (yet al- 
ways Qftfxst in Homer ) 

But in i^, i€o; ; ig, i^off, » is generally short, yip^, xfipttos 5 

T is short, as *u£ <x$$g. Except in 
Words of two terminations, as trfpm and yopvg, with x^ug, 

r^u-^, ypititg ; yi)>J/, ^wos, are common. 

Penultima of the Tenses of Verbs. 

The quantity of all Tenses generally remains the same as 
in the Tense frnm which they are formed ; as from x^rvw are 
formed SWvov x^rvojxcci, Jx^rv6jji»jv ; from xgTvu are formed xlxjTxa, 
xixpTjiai, sx^tjv. 

The Perfect follows the quantity of the First Future, as 
(puw, (potfw, W<pOxa. 

Verbs in frrw, — except those in wtw, and tfiVrw and £T«r<rk\ 
— shorten the penultima of the Perfect. 
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la the Attic reduplication the penultima is short, as Ighrv, 

The Perfect Middle follows the quantity of the Second 
Aorist, as fruirov, T^rura ; except ^8i€^rda, <*££rya, xixg&ya, kI- 
*fVh f^f* 0 *** *i*£(LyaLffitypxaL % r^rya, &c. 

The doubtful vowels before tfi are long, as ceruqtftfi, &ixvc<fi. 
[incf. pages 36 and 153.] 

In the Firtt Aorist Participle, atfa is long. 

[In the Second Conjugation a is short, except in the Third 
Person Plural of the Indicative Mood, the Subjunctive Mood, 
and the Participles of the Active Voice ; i(f«-d>€v, fordtfi, i<r<nx- 
vou, fardtfo, &c. 

In the Ionic dialect a is short in the penult, of the prater 
Tenses, as ysyaa, yey&us ; in the Third Person Plural of the 
Passive Voice, as tenu, isV*!*™ ; in the Second Person of 
the First Aorist Middle, as igeugao. But the Ionic a, in Verbs 
in aw, is long when it is preceded by a long syllable, as |*s- 
voivOo. 

In polysyllabic words of the Fourth Conjugation u is short, 
oxcept in the Singular Number of the Present Tense Active 
Voice, and in the Third Person Plural, as ^u/cjw, £ffyvotfj, 
&c. In dissyllables it is always long, as doJi, s6o«, ogvoi, &c] 

In the Hr$t Future a, i, and v. followed by (Tw, are short; as 

But cufui is long from Verbs in aw preceded by n vowel, or 
in £aw, as Scotw, SedKfcj ; <5£<xw, 8g&<fu. Itfw and utfco are long 
from Verbs in w pure, as tiw, <rr<rw ; iV^uw, /tfyocw. 

Liquid verbs have the penult of the future short, of the 1st 
aorist active long ; as xjrvw, xpfvw, exprva (and hence ix^rva- 

The Second Aorist has the penult always short, as sVja^ov^ 
-Xrirov, fepuyov, £xa>ov, &c. 

[CUSTOM OR AUTHORITY. 

[In the Superlative a is always short, as aivoVa~o£. . 

The penult, of Verbs in avw is short ; augavo, however, is 
sometimes lengthened, and <p£avu always in Homer, but in tho 
Attic writers it is short. "Ixavw is always long. 

The penult, of the Present and Imperfect of Verbs in uu) 
is short by nature, but it may be made long by poetic licence, 
or by the insertion of the digamma. 

Nouns in awv have the penult, long, whether their incre- 
ment be long or short, as notfsi&xwv, Ma^awv. 

Neuters in avev have the penult, short, as o^avov, Mrgvw« 
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Proper names, and names of stones in arw, have the pe* 
nult long, as E%«tv, 'A^ortf, except raXflnjf , AoXfAarijs, 
Eug&wrrx, and a few others. 

The penult, of patronymic Nouns in adv\g is short, as n*j- 
Xqt&£i)g. 

Most proper names of females in aig have the penult, long, 
as NOig, Aeug ; but masculines in aig are short, as KaXai?, 

The penult, of Adverbs in ax* and oxi is short, as croXXfixi£, 

rotftfcba. 

In numerals the a is long, as iftxo'Cios ; and also in Verbals 
in wrig , aGipog, arog, aryj^, arr,£, arixoc, derived from Verbs in 
aw ; as xpMig, iartfAog, tearos, ifi^, tearfo, &c. but in Nouns 
derived from Verbs of other Conjugations the a is short, as 

dwdrog. 

'Avq£ has a in the Nominative common, but in the oblique 
Cases and its compounds it is long. 

Verbs in iw have the penult, sometimes long, and sometimes 
abort. Also Verbs in ivw, as Wvw, <j>dfvw. These are long in 
Homer, but short in the tragedians. 

Nouns in fa have the penult, always short in the Attic wri- 
ters, except xaXi'a, xovia, and dv/a, where it is commonly long. 

06s. In Homer many words in (q occur with the penult, 
long. This appears to be a crasis from the old form in to). 

Nouns in and mg have the penult, long, as woXrrijs, vs- 
<pgici$ ; except xprug , xrr^g. 

Patronymics, and most other Nouns in iv*j, have the penult, 
long, as N>j^rv*j, agrv*j ; except aJXawrrvtj, and feminine Adjec- 
tives formed from masculines in ivog 9 as fjw^rnj, xsdpvvi. 

Derivatives in irof, are short, as xpifig, dxprog y &c. ; 
so in ixq£ and i,ao£, as *£ax«-rxos, Modrx^og. But those in if*a 
vary according to the quantity of the penult, of the words 
whence they are derived, as x^a from xex^rjAai ; xpl" 1 ^ rom 

Comparatives in iwv have the penult, long in Attic, short 
elsewhere. 

The penult of Verbs in uvw, u£oj, u^w, is mostly long ; as, 
*dovw, xcgw, /8^jx w ? DUt m me Tenses derived from the Fu- 
ture it is short ; as, xO^ew, ^a^rujpew. 

Polysyllables in uv>), as yrjdotftivTj ; some Nouns in vryg, as 
^a^ar*}^ ; diminutives in uXos, as /kixxoXos ; and numerous 
Adjectives in uvog and u£o$, have the penult, short. 
* The penult is short also in Verbals in Ctftg, as Xutfis ; yZdtg 
X^tfis, &c. but it is long in those in ufta, uf*,o$, u*^£, vtw| ; as, 
XOfAa, X°f^^ &c. and in the greatest part of 

those in vrhg, vcfc, urig, as xuxotoct, forof, tfftrfflnki 
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QUANTITY OF THE LAST SYLLABLE. 

A Vovcl at the end of a ■word. 
A, I, T final are ahort. Except 

A long. 

Nouns in oa, 6a, £<x, sa, la, and polysyllables in cua, as xfiMu'a ; 
with sOXaxa, Xa0£a, and *i%x. But &a, *a, pia, *6rvux, ^atfiXfia, 
(a queen) and also ayxu^a, axavla, ye<pu£a, Kc£xv{a, oXuga, 
tfxoXwrs'v^^a, <fy6ga 9 ratayga. : compounds of |U.sr^w, as ysu^irga : 
fa preceded by a diphthong, as *fi|a, except, au£a, Xay^a, 
-rXsu^a, tfau^a ; are short. 

Duals of the First Declension, as fAoutfa. 

Adjectives in a pure and £a from masculines in of, as dwaia, 

Nouns in eia from suw, as fouXsia from tfouXsJw. 
Oxytons of the First Declension, as x a £"» 
Accusatives in a from Nouns in ev$, generally in the Attic 
dialect. 

Vocatives from proper names in ct£, as AiWa, JlaXXa. 

Tho Doric a, as a vaya for % *iry^, /Soj£a for flogfav. Bu( 
:ho iEolic a is short, as vyuupa (piXri, Horn. Hence the Latin 
Worn, in a is short. 

I long. 

The names of letters, as gr ; with xg'i. 

The Paragoge in Pronouns and Adverbs, as oko<ri > vivi . ex- 
cept the Dative Plural, as <fo?<fu 

The Attic i for a, f, or o, as tolmtI for caura, 6<5i for wfe, ruurl 
for couro. 

[Adverbs formed from nouns, and ending in i, have the i 
either long or short, but more commonly short ; such as dfxo^/, 
ajxa^ri, oufraxvi, &c. But those which refer to nations have 
tho i always short ; as Xxu&tfrr, 'AfyoXjflVi*, &c] 

X long. 

The Imperfect and second Aorist of Verbs in as fyu. 
The names of letters, as aZ ; and fictitious words, as 0, yjc : 

AN, IN, TN final are short. Except 

Av long : Words circuraflexed, as *rav. 

Oxytons masculine, as Tirav. 

These Adverbs, ayav, &av, X.av, «rfgav. 

24 
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The Accusative of -the First Declension, whose Nomina- 
tive is long, as Aivsfav, (piXi'av. 

Iv long : Words of two terminations, as SsX$jv and <5sX<piV. 

'Hfj.iv, and $fw y > when circumflexed. [But Sophocles makes 
5fjuv, 6/xrv ; and the Epic Dialect has also ajiLfju'v, uf/.fju~v] ; <nv, 
Dor. for Coi ; and also xo'viv. n^v is sometimes long in Ho* 
mer. 

Nouns in iv, ivos, as fyyySv. 

Tv long : Words of two terminations, as po^xuv and <po£xu£. 
Accusatives from vg long, as o<p£uv ; with vuv. But when vuv 
is an Enclitic', as to* vuv, it is short. 

The Imperfect and Second Aorist of Verb* in as £<5-:i'xvuv. 

AP, TP final are short. Except 

A{ long : Tag and aura? are sometimes long in Homer. 
Tg long : Ilv§. 

A2, 12, T2 final are short. Except 

f\S long : Nominatives of Participles, as rtyag. 

All Cases of the First Declension, as rf.ui'as, <pi\i'<2£, poutfag. 
But the Doric Ace. is short, as vtipqpdfc. 

Plural Accusatives in ct$ from the long u in tho Accusative 
Singular of Nouns in sug. 

Nouns in etc:, av<ro£, as AHag ; with raXa£. 

1^ long : words of two terminations, as 5s\$tg and OsXpiv. 

Nouns in tg increasing long, as xvr,fj,/£, o£vi£ ; xfc, xife. ["Ofvi;. 
however, has the last syllabic often short in Tragedy, though 
always long in Comedy. For sun. ad Hec. 204.] 

Tg long : Words of two terminations, as <po£xuv and cpipwg. 

Monosyllables, as jaus ; with xw/uius. 

Oxytons making the Genitive in og pure, as tfr^ug ; though 
ihey are sometimes short, as xkrfivg sirsp^uiv&ov, A poll. Rhod. 
I. 239 : i^duf is common. 

In Verbs in u/uli, as ideixvvg, &c. 

[OF FEET. 

A foot is composed of two or more syllables, strictly re- 
gulated by time. 

There are three kinds of feet : some are dissyllables, some 
trisyllables, and others consist of four syllables. 

Tho feet of two syllables are four. 

• • A Fyrrichius consists of two short syllables ; as S- y k T . 
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£. A Spoadajus consists of two long syllables ; as yo;^ • 

3. An Iambus consists of a short and long syllabio ; as yu 

4. A Trocnaus consists of a long and a short syllable ; as 

Feet of three syllables are eight. 

1. A Dactylus consists of a long and two short syllables ; 
as 'tfXr<fc. 

2. An Anapxstus consists of two short and a long syllable ; 
as ix?ya\f[. 

3. A Tnbracays consists of three short syllables ; as &SrC. 

4. A M >l'>ssus consists of three long syllables ; as 'ngu8f\$. 

5. An Amphibrachys consists of a short, a long, and a short 
syllable ; as *6|X7j?o£. 

6. An Amphimacer or Cretic consists of a long, a short, 
and a lon«* syllable ; as Vfyffpwv. 

?. A Bacchius consists of a short and two long syllables ; 

as VO>f V. 

8. An Antibacchius consists of two long and a short sylla- 
ble ; as '^(pc/.ioVos. 

Feet of four syllables are sixteen. 

1. A Choriambus consists of a long, two short, and a long 
.syllable ; or, it is forined of a Trochee (sometimes called 
Choree) and an Iambus : as ^jxSrS^w. 

2. An Antispast consists of a short, two long, and a short 
syllable ; or of an Iambus and Trochee ; as x>XwSevra. 

3. An Ionic a mnj >re consists of two long and two short 
syllables ; or of a Sp/>n<lceus and Pyrrichius : as xc^c-Jffi. 

4. An Ionic a minora consists of two short and two long 
syllables ; or of a Pyrrichius and a Spondaeus ; as ArfyAfffofc. 

1. A first Pieni consists of a long and three short syllables ; 
or of a Trochee and Pyrnch ; as 2r*j<ff)($j(&. 

2. A second Paxrn consists of a short, a long, and two short 
syllables ; or of an Iambus and Pyrrich ; as ^jrwvc/xr. 

3. A third Pieon consists of two short, a long, and a short 
syllabio ; or of a Pyrrich and a Trochee ; as xX?6/3«Xo^. 

4. A fourth Pieon consists of three short and a long sylla- 
ble ; or of a Pyrrich and an Iambus ; as SSoySvrjg, 

1. The first Epitrito consists of a short and three long syl- 
lables ; or of an Iambus and a Spondee ; as d^rtfrei&fc. 

*. The second Epitrite consists of a long, a short, and two 
long syllables ; or of a Trochee and a Spondee ; as eo^?v- 
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3. The third Epitrite consists of two long, a short, and % 
long syllable ; or of a Spondee and an Iambus ; as cvr^giOt. 

4. The fourth Epitrite consists of three long and a short 
syllable ; or of a Spondee and a Trochee ; as yuvttfoufa. 

To these are added. 

1. A Proceleusmaticos, which consists of four short sylla- 
bles ; or of two Pyrrkhs ; as ^rXotfo^cfc. 

2. A Dispondaius, which consists of four long syllables, oi 
of two Spondees ; as * g&x*Bi8*g. 

3. A Dichorams, which consists of two Trochees ; as Ap- 

4. A Diiambus, which consists of two Iambi ; as 'Avax|?uv.J 

[OF METRES* 

[A metre, or Syzygy, properly consists of two feet. * 

The principal metres are nine : they take their name from 
the appropriate or prevalent feet ; viz. 1. Iambic. 2. Tro- 
chaic. 3. Anapaestic. 4. Dactylic. 5. Choriambic. 6. Amis 
pastic. 7 Ionic a majore. 8. Ionic a minore. 9. Preorric. 

Besides these there are Asynartetes, or Inconnectibles, al- 
most innumerable. 

1. Monometer is formed of one metro, or two feet. 

2. Dimeter is composed of two metres, or four feet. 

3. Trimeter, called also Scnurius, consists of three metres* 
or six feetw 

4. Tetrameter consists of four metres, or eight feet. 

Some kinds of verse are measured by single feet ; as Pen- 
tameter, which consists of five feet ; and Hexameter, con- 
sisting of sfx feet. 

The following kinds of verse are measured by double feet ; 
viz. Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapaestic. 

Verses from their ending are denominated Acatalectic, Ca 
talectic, Brachycalalectic, and Hypercatalectic. 

A verse is called Acatalectic, which contains the exact num- 
ber of feet, without deficiency or redundancy. 

Catalectic verse is, where a syllable is wanting at the end. 

Brachycatalectic verse is, where two syllables are want- 
ing. 

Hypercatalectic verse is, where there is a redundancy of 
one or two syllables at the end. 

The last syllable of a verse is common, except in Iambic, 
Trochaic, Anapaestic, and greater Ionic] 
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[DACTYLIC MEASURE, 

1. Hexameters. 

Hexameter, or Heroic verse, consists of six feet, the fifth 
of which is generally a Dactyl, and the sixth always a Spon* 
dee ; each of the others may be either a Dactyl or a Spondee 
at the Poet's pleasure ; as 

*Clc si | iroutf' w I rfuve \ vog xcu | ta>ov 6 | xatfcov, Hom. 

Sometimes in a solemn, majestic, or mournful description, 
the Spondee take place of the. Dactyl in the fifth foot ; from 
which circumstance, such lines are called Spondaic ; as 

r f> 'A^i | tev, xAs | a! fxs A/ | i <piXs [ fM/0>i | <fa<?6ai, Hom. 

2. Pentameters. 

This verse consists of five feet. The first and second may 
bo either a Dactyl or Spondee at pleasure ; the third must 
always be a Spondee ; the fourth and fifth Anapaests ; as 

OI'ts iro I 8dv dgs | o'C | rs xa\v.i<t | {Xotfuvrjf, Tyrtaeus. 

This is the more correct mode of scanning Pentameters. 
Many, however, prefer the following method ; viz. the first 
two feet as before ; then a xemifo-A or long syllable ; and 
lastly, two Dactyls, followed by another semijoot ; as 

Our- tfo | <5£v a|5 | rig || oi'*e *a | XaitffJi&tfu | vr^.] 

[IAMBIC MEASURE. 

[Of Iambics there are three kinds ; Dimeters, consisting of 
two measures, or four feet ; T nmeters, of three measures, 
or six feet ; and Tetrameter*, of four measures, or eight feet. 

The Iambic verse at first admitted the Iambus only : as may 
be seen in the following verse of Archilochus, its inventor ; 

But as this was not only ungrateful to the ear, on account 
of the frequent recurrence of the same foot, but also difficult 
with respect to composition, the Spondee was admitted into 
the odd places, i. e. the first, third, and fifth, and brought with 
them its resolutions, the Dactyl and Anapaest, but under these 
limitations ; the Anapaest is used only in the first foot, (except 
it be an Anapaest of proper names, in which case every foot 
except the last receives au Anapaest,) and the Dactyl only in 
the first and third. The Tribrach, however, which is only 

2i* 
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an Iambus resolved, is found in every place except the last, 
which is always a pure Iambic. Hence the following rules 
may be deduced : — 

1. The odd feet admit of a greater latitude than the even, 
for the latter admit only the Iambic and its resolution the 
Tribrach. 

2. The Tribrach is admissible into the five first feet ; the 
Spondee into the first, third, and fifth. 

3. The Dactyl is admissible into the first and third places ; 
but observe that it is more common in the third than in the first 
place of the verse. 

4. The Anapaest is admissible into the first place only, ex- 
cept it be an Anapaest of proper names. For the introduction 
of certain proper names, an Anapaest may be admitted into 
any place except the last : but observe that the whole Anapaest 
must be contained in the same word, and generally, so that its 
two short syllables may be inclosed between two longs in the 
same word. The Anapaest admissible into the first place need 
not, however, bo included in the same word, when the time 
begins either with an article, or with a preposition followed im- 
mediately by its case. {Monk, ad Soph. Elect. 4. Mus. CnV, 
vol. 1. p. 63.) 

Hence the following is the Iambic Trimeter scale. 

1st. Metre. 2d. Metre. 3d. Metre. 



P.N. 



1 


2 


3 


4 1 


1 5 1 










tarn «^ 
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The most frequent Caesural pause in this species of verse, 
is in the middle of the third foot ; as 

xi'^xoi csXft&v || ou /xctx^av XsXsi/xpisvGi. 

This is called the Penthemimeral Caesura, because it falls 
after the fifth half-foot. The Hepthemimeral Caesura, which 
is in the middle of the fourth foot, is also of frequent occur- 
rence ; as 

*jxw vsxjwv xive>wva |( xcti tfxoVov jrvXaf. 

* 
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There arc, however, so many verses with no Caesura at 
all, that it seems useless to enlarge here on this subject. 
Sometimes a line occurs which has neither of these ; but the 
Gesura takes place at the end of the third foot in case of an 
elision ; or, with y\ 6\ 6\ f*\ <r\ annexed to the end of the 
third foot. This is called by Porson the quasi* cccsura ; as, 

Z /3£o«-wv dp<fT% || avofdutfov -roXiv. 
Kami viv ou x&Tvog y y |j 6 (Wrrjvfc 

The first of these lines is an instance of the first species, 
and the second of the latter. 

Occasionally the quati-cczsura occurs without an elision at 
the end of the third foot. This was supposed by some, 
though erroneously, to express great agitation of mind in the 
speaker, and to represent that agitation : though a line in the 
fEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles seems calculated to support 
the truth of that supposition ; 

r n Z£j, <r< fAou S*Z<fut || f3sf3o\;\s\)4dLi (E. It. 738. 

The last particular worth noticing is called the pavse by 
Porson, and it is under the following circumstances. If aline 
end with a word or words forming a cretic ("""), and a word 
of more than one syllable precede the cretic, the fifth foot of 
that line must be an iambus : as 

2wr»j£» /3anj, Xa/jwr£o£ £j*eg ojifjutn. (E. R. 81. 

Here d~6? /SXcV^or-n would have vitiated the metre.]: 

[3. TROCHAIC MEASURE. 

[The Catalectic Tetrameter is the only species of Trochait 
used by the tragedians in regular continued systems ; such as, 

totfrtv | if €\\ I Sarvwv || '«xo,a | r t v of' j| aCr? | o$. 

This metre nt first composed the whole of the dialogue, 
hut it gradually gave place to the Iambic Trimeter : and ac- 
cordingly we rind it but seldom used in the remaining Greek 
tragedians. 

A Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic verse consists of seven 
feet and a Catalectic syllable, which feet are properly all 
Trochees. In every place, howevr, the Trochee may be re- 
solved into a Tribrach. 

This verse admits also a Spondee in the even places, that 
is, the second, fourth, and sixth, which Spondee may be re- 
solved into an Anapaest. 
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In every place, except the fourth and Seventh, a Dactyl of 
proper names is admitted, which should be contained in the 
same word, or so distributed that the two short syllables of 
the proper name be joined to the final long syllable of the 
preceding word. Hence the following is the scale of the 
Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic. 



1 


1 2 1 


3 1 4 


6 


6 1 


7 


8 




— — — 


-< _ — 










1 

1 
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The Caesural pause in this species of verse uniformly takes 
place after the fourth foot, or at tho end of the second me- 
tre. 

The Trochaic Tetrameter is easily reducible to the Iam- 
bic measure if a Cretic, or its equivalent, is removed from 
the beginning of it ] 

4. ANAPAESTIC measure. 

This species of Measure admits Anapaests, Dactyls, and 
Spondees, and is commonly Dimeters of four, and sometimes 
AJononuters of two, feet. Of the former the strictest is 
the Dimeter Catalectic, called a Parcerniac, because proverbs, 
tfa^oi/jtiai, were sometimes written in that metie, which closes 
the system. 

Anapaestics may contain an indefinite series of Metres. 
Any number of these constitutes a system, which may be 
considered as extended without any distinction of verses, or, 
in other words, may be scanned as one verse. It has, gene- 
rally, for the sake of convenience, been divided into regular 
Dimeters, which of course can admit no license in the final 
syllable, and which must always be followed by a Parcerniac. 
But as in this mode of division it must often happen that a 
single Metre remains before the final Parcerniac, that Metre 
is placed in a separate verse, and is termed a base, although 
it would be perhaps more properly called a supplement. 

The only restraint in Anapaestics is, that an Anapaest must 
not follow a Dactyl, to prevent the concurrence of too many 
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•short syllables ; that each Metre must end with a word ; 
and that the third Toot of the Paroemiac must be an Anapaest. 

[The most important rule ot all in this metre, is that esta- 
blished by Bentley, in his dissertation on the Epistles of Pha- 
Jaris, viz. that the last syllable of each Anapaestic verse is not 
common, as in Hexameters, &c. but that all the verses are con- 
sidered as connected together in one continued succession, till 
the vertus Paramiacus finishes the whole, the last syllable of 
which may be long or short] 

The following are the scares of some of the Anapaestic 



Anapaestic Dimeter Acatalectir. 



1st Metre. 2d. Metre. 



1 


* II 2 




4 






• m 


- - 



A Paroemiac, or Dimeter Catalectie 



lit. Metre. 2d Metre. 





2 1 
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4 
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Anapaestic Base, or Monometer A cat alec tic 



One Metre. 
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[CiESURA. 

(From Butmann's Grammar. — EvtretCs translation.) 

[1. Caesura is properly the division of a Metrical, or Rhyth- 
mical connection, by the ending of a word. There is accord- 
ingly, 1st. a Caisura of the Foot, 2d. a Cmura of the Rhythm, 
3d. a Ccesura of the Verse, which must be carefully distin- 
guished, as the word Caesura, without qualification, is gene* 
rally applied to all three. 

2. The Cassura of the Foot, in which a word terminates in 
the middle of a Foot, is the least important, and without any 
great influence on the Verse, as the division into Feet is in a 
great degree arbitrary. 

3. The Ceesura of the Rhythm, is that in which the' Arsis 1 
falls on the last syllable of a word, whereby the Arsis is se- 
parated from the Thesis. Such a final syllable receives, by 
the Ictus, a peculiar emphasis ; so that the Poets often place 
a short syllable in this situation, which becomes long thereby, 
and sustains alone the Arsis. This lengthening by Cse ura, 
as it is called, is particularly familiar in Epic poetry ; as, 

T/]Xsjxap(? | 4ro*ov <fs &ro£ cpvysv tgxog 65ovrwv ; 
Auraf g*-£ir' avtoTft /3£\gs \ iy^Wjxh tyrtk* 

As this usage is principally observed in the Epic Poets, and as 
in Hexameters the Arsis is always on the beginning of the Foot, 
the Caesura of the Rhythm and" the Caesuia of the Foot coin- 
cide. This has led to the erroneous doctrine, that the Caesu- 
ra of the Foot lengthened the syllable. 

4. The Caesura of the Verse exists, when the termination 
of a word falls on a place in the Verse, where one Rhythm 
agreeable to the ear closes and another begins. The estima- 
tion of this belongs to the -minute* acquaintance with versi- 
fication. In a more limited sense, by the Caesura of the 
Verse is understood such a Caesura in certain places in the 
Verse, one of which is necessary to every good Verse of the 
kind. This is what is meant when it is said of a Verse that 
it has no Caesura. Whereupon may be remarked, 



*• J hat P ar t of the Foot which receives the Ictus, the stress of the 
Rhythm, (the beat of the Time), is called Arsis, or Elevation ; the rest 
of the Foot is called Thesis or Depression. The natural Arsis is the 
long syllable of the Foot; so that the Spondee and Tribrach leave It 
*hke uncertain where the Arsis falls. 
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1st. That same kinds of Verses have their Caesura on a 
fixed place. Of this kind among the foregoing Verses are, 
1st. the Pentameter, which requires a word to end in the mid- 
dle of the centre Spondee. This Caesura can never be omit- 
ted. 2d. The limbic Anapaestic, and Trochaic Tetrameter 
Catalcctic 9 which all have their natural Caesura at the end of 
the fourth Foot. This Caesura may be neglected. 

2d. Other kinds of Verse have more than one place for tho 
Caesura, the choice of which is left to J he poet. One, how- 
ever, generally predominates over the re>t. In Hexameters 
this is commonly in the middle of tho third Foot, and either 
directly after its Arsis, as 

Mijviv aSids dsu, | Xlrfkyiausu 'AyjXkrjOS 

OOx ago. fiouvov I'tjv | ^fowv' yivog dXX' ixi yaTw.\ 

or in the middlo of the Thesis of a Dactyl, 

The first species is called the masculine or male Caesura, 
and the second the female or Trochaic Caesura. It rarely 
happens that both are absent from the Foot. Should they be 
wanting, however, they are usually supplied by the male Cae» 
sura, in tho second and fourth Feet, and if both bo combined 
:hc Verse is the more hannonous ; as 



APPENDIX — A. 

DIGAMMA. 

The original Pelasgic, and the old Dialects of Greece, admitted few, 
or no Aspirates. The Digamma was early adopted to prevent the hia- 
tus, which the concurrence of vowels would produce.* Aspirates were 



* It cannot be ascertained with precision, what was the pronunciation 
of the Digamma, which, in its origin, had something of the guttural. 
The general opinion is, that it resembled our W. But the frequent re- 
currence of this sound must have produced an effect so harsh and inele- 
gant, that our V appears a more natural pronunciation of the latter Di- 
gamma. This is more congenial to the sound of the figure F, which it 
assumed. It was expressed in Latin by V ; and the Italians, with the 
other nations, whose language is derived from the Latin, pronounce that 
letter in vino, vento, &c. like our V. It must have been nearly similar 
to the sound'of B, which was frequently substituted for it, as in fervtu % 
fcrbui, as it is still in the southern provinces of France. The Latin V 
was frequently expressed in Greek by B, as Export for Varro ; and the 
Greek B was changed in Latin into V, as rado. V was indeed 
sometimes changed into cu, as Ouiai* for Velia. Virgilius was written 
in Greek £/f>ixioc and Ovipytxtoc, Nervii NtfCtct and Nyewioi ; but the B 
was not pronounced like VV, but like V ; and Vossius and other eminent 
critics have given the preference to B in those words. To this it should 
be added, that ou was often pronounced V, and some modern Greeks pro- 
nounce cwxo^ufrfcF, Vao^uiw. The Lacedaemonian dialect, a branch of 
the Alolic, always pronounced, and generally wrote, the Digamma like 
B. As this letter is so nearly allied to V in sound, and so remote from 
W, it may be considered as some argument in favour of the former. 

According to these principles, it is probable that the Digamma final 
or before a consonant was pronounced like our F, and before a vowel 
like our V. It has been observed that £a«x«/c is pronounced vasilefs. 
The analogy subsists in French, new/, mure; and in English, hoi/, 
halves. But our pronunciation of the Greek and Latin language is 
so different from what it was in Greece or Rome, that it is perhaps as 
unnecessary as it is difficult, to fix the genuine sound of the Digamma, 
which probably underwent some changes. 

The form of it was at first that of a Gamma reversed, then of a Gam- 
ma ; afterwards it assumed the shape of a double Gamma, F, whence it 
derives its name. Hence it has sometimes been written r, as T&Ctat for 
F«&M'i T&i? for Fid-tt; Tifto for Fivro, JEol. for hro, Dor. for *x«r», 
from tx«» ; TeWta, gaudco, for F*V», &c. The emperor Claudius order- 
ed that it should be written J, or F reversed ; but probably that form 
ended with the inscription on his tomb, TERMlNAdlT. It has fre- 
quently been expressed by B ; and sometimes too by M, n, K, X. 

Used for the original Digamma, r bad not the sound of our G, but a 
soft guttural sound, like the German g final in Wenig. Indeed the an- 
cient form of r was a curve thus, (, which became afterwards a mark 
of the rough aspirate. 
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afterwards introduced into all Dialects exceptthe ^Eolic, wbich adhered 
to the Digamma. Hence it has preserved the name of the jEolic. it 
has also, with great propriety, been called the Homeric Digamma. That 
great Poet adopted the original forms of the .Eolicand Ionic Dialects * 
which threw a majestic air of antiquity on his poetry. This ancient 
form Homer dignifies by the appellation of the language of the gods. 
Virgil, and among the moderns, Tasso and Miiton, successfully imitated 
that practice by the introduction of antiquated expressions, which re- 
moved their language from the common idiom, and cast a venerable 
gloom of antiquity on their style. To that principle may, in a great 
measure, be attributed the frequent use of the Digamma by Homer. 

The use of the Digamma having been insensibly abolished by the in- 
troduction of Aspirates, the transcribers of the works of Homer neg- 
lected to mark it, and at length the vestiges of its existence were confin- 
ed to a few ancient inscriptions. The harmonious ear of the Poet had 
led him sedulously to avoid every hiatus of vowels ; but the absence of 
the Digamma made him inharmonious and defective. To remove, in 
some degree, this difficulty, his commentators interposed the final i,t 
or the Particles r* ; but these could only be partially adopted, 

and were far from displaying the Poet in all the charms of his original 
style. Numberless passages remainedin their naked deformity, and ex- 
ercised the conjectural sagacity of Grammarians and Commentators. 
Thus in the verse in the opening of the Iliad, 'Hpdw, Airoiisft 
tiu^i it'jttfri*, aware of the inharmonious effect of the concurrence of 
the two they cut off the former. The quantity of the latter created 
another difficulty. Some doubled >., and others assert that « was length- 
ened before the liquid. But there were passages, to which even these 
and similar expedients were inapplicable. A successful effort was 
made by the great Bentley to remove these embarrassments. — The res- 
toration of the Digamma has at length vindicated the Poet, and display- 
ed the harmonious beauties of his original versification. To give the 
learner some clue to guide him through these intricacies, an alphabetical 
table is added of the words in Homer, which either constantly or ge- 
nerally admit the Digamma in the initial vowel. 



The German g, commonly expressed by gh in the English language, 
has shared, in South Britain, the fate which the Digamma experienced 
in raany parts of Greece, and has been disused. The few instances in 
which it is sounded) follow the principle of the Digamma F, as cough, 
*n»ugh, rough, tough. • 

• It is not to be imagined that Homer adopted arbitrarily the different 
Dialects. His was the pure, appropriate diction of Verse, the classical 
language of ancient Greece, the source of all that was sublime and beau* 
Uful in poetry, and the model ot all succeeding Poets, 

t They have even, by the addition of v, altered the Case, and conse- 
quently the sense of some words. An instance of this appears in the 
last Book of the Odyssey, 312, where wr i»\*-i< has been put for tut 
f«f»>, mtt. 

25 
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I t0 

, > break 



A. 

Urn 

ttkit 

up J CM 

Art/ 

E. 
&** 

i bcoer/ 

•?«», to be like 



IjAt/dr 
■ 

to* 

•</>>» 

•XMXOC 

5atto» 
i 

kX(M'f.iCtt 



ire; 
ifim 



tpv*, to draw 

iri'a 
(relet o: 

*», to put on. 

H. 

adv. 

» 
>-/>* 

'Hp 

1. 

i :■■ e c 



hlcv 
hf 

h*6a- 

if 

iCH/Ut 
IffKDt 

let* 

% i 

7rt/; 
w 

<ot 

? I 

• * 



O. 
ciiroc 

C - Co'.'. 



The Latin Dialect naturally adopted the JKolic Digamma, which it 
expressed generally by V, as will be seen in the following list : — 



* Augments often retain ti.e Digamma of the Vev\ 5, as from 
far*, lee** trom <tct, &.c Many words take a double Digamma, one 
before the augment, the other before the Terb, ns »vc7/ Ubiiait t*ul*> 
f« fo A Tot,, tfce. 

In rrfany compounded words the Digamma is placed it! the middle, as 
tpp'.Uifa*, *(iiK»: } Ksirtf&f) &c. It is inserted in several simple words, 
as of/c, v*f*, &.c. 

It has been before observed, that i and v were substituted for the Di- 
gamma. Hence to 'ArfffJac or h*$*Uftit succeeded 'Ai-ft/cPx?; to *A£«- 
fbc, 'A^*//5c. Thus *», iff* made aTr* in the Future, changed into srvc* ; 
|*a*, -*f«rfa» into ifr«^r«r, &c. 
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vagor 



«Wt , avernus ; 
a^a/vc, achivus • 
vapor; 
vivo ; 
£>tr , boves ; 



ti/i«, video ; 
•fr«7,, viginti; 
•A.or, volvo; 
l/u«, vomo ; 
Iviiiea, vindtco 
?rt7oi, vcneti ; 
l*7i/>oc, venter ; 

♦f&r, servus; 
'if verto ; 
#o9«c, vest is; 



•'**f»e, vespera; 
•5-i* t Vesta i 
•7". vetin ; 
h, ver; 
if »r, viseus ; 

viola ; 
if, vis; 
i», ivi ; 
k*», cavo ; 
«V/vc, cervu« ; 
rMic. davis ; 



A*isc, Ispvus ; 

larva ; 
Afior, levis ; 
a 00*, lavo ; 

solvo j 
/u*«, moveo ; 
(A&kp, :nv t ; 
u*V*c, Mavors; 



OCBVUS ; 

**vg , navb ; # 

»mc, novas; 

vinco ; 
eiiioc, vicus; 
^' 6 f , vinum ; 
Ik, ovis ; 
©A«, volvo ; 
o^xor , vulgus ; 
e*, voveo; 
**st«jpoc, parvus ; 
<o>^i*, privo ; 

rivus ; 
tTK*ioc , scaevus : 
«r«*f , pavo ; 
uxw, sylva; 
v«, uvesr.o: 
• >vu;:> dfcc 



Sometimes by other letters, among which are B; as fu<», dubium ; 
«ogoc, morbus ; j>m», robur. 

F; as, d>cj*, forum ; o>ixoc, famulus; olAtr, felis; mc.funes; f*>c, 
irigus,; um, fluo. 

R; as, £ 9 », Boreas; «>•/«, ceiebro ; ixaoe, hilaris : M«*ft murex; 
/ut9v<rJmr % musarum ; iux, nurus t 

In English the Digamma bas become W ; as, *foc, new ; vinum, wine , 
ticus, wick ; jiaiula, whistle; vena, wasp j rij, way. It is pronounc- 
ed, without being written, in th< 

V ; as, race, nave, &c. 



APPENDIX— B. 

[OF THE APOSTROPHE. 

No general rule can be given respecting the use of the Apostrophe 
in the Greek prose writers. The Attic writers used it more than the 
Ionic, and the latter Attic more frequently than the old, all of them 
chiefly in the monosyllabic particles yt, t§, in the adverbs toti, *6rt 9 
*fcc. in*J>A*, mlrua, &c. and always in the prepositions which end with 



* Nave was probably pronounced nafs : hence nari*. Thus flavor, 
pajros, was transposed mto parvus, m^o? intowmu. 

t The Digamma was a principal agent in the formation of tenses in 
Latin ; thus, from croo, amai, was formed amort ; from ddeo, delci, dc 
Uvi ; from cup to, cupii, cupiri ; from audio, audit, audici. From amo, 
am a co, we have amabo, from moneo, montbo. Perhaps this analogy may 
be carried to plural cases in bus. This termination was formerly more 
extensive ; hence we 6nd in Pi 
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a or 6 ; more rarely in other words. The following remarks may be of 
service to the student : 

1. It depends in some measure upon the sense of a passage whether 
the Apostrophe is to be used or not : if the sense require that any pause, 
however short, should be made after a word ending in a short vowel 
and preceding another which begins with a vowel, the first vowel is not 
dropped, as avtUt, #<<r». 

2. A short vowel is not cut cut off before another, when such el is Lou 
would injure the harmony of the sentence ; nor when a particle is em- 
phatic. 

3. The particle *$* is Apostrophised before ci, and cur, but not before 
other words. If a particle closely adheres in sense to a preceding word. 
it does not generally suffer Apostrophe. 

4. The Apostrophe is very frequent in Demosthenes, whose ©rations 
were written to be spoken, and a leading feature of whose style is ra- 
pidity. Upon the whole it seems reasonable to say, respecting the prose 
writers, that, within certain limits, they used or neglected the Apostropht 
as they judged it most conducive to harmony.] 



APPENDIX— C. 

[OF CONTRACTIONS. 

1 . GENERAL RULES. 

1. The long vowels » and m absorb all the rest of the simple vowel- 

2. « absorbs all the vowels following it, except o and <*. 

3. f unites in the diphthong or the long vowel i», with all vowels 
following it except o and e». 

4. i and v absorb all vowels following, and are contracted into*one 
syllable with a vowel preceding, i is generally subscribed under a, t, », 
and unites in one syllable with • and &, as.ie^ai; o ? ii, 5gu : Si'e, oJ c , 
When / makes a diphthong with a vowel, and this is to be contracted 
with another vowel, the two other vowels are to be contracted accord- 
ing to the preceding rules, and the t is either subscribed when from (he 
contraction arises a long as nfarrt**, iuirrn; rtfitU^tt, Tt/ue»m , 
<rtu*u, ti/udL ; or if this is not the case, it is omitted, as x^urton, ^un.Zy. 

5. o coalesces with all vowels, preceding or following, in the diph- 
thong ct/, or, if an / be under, in si, or the long vowel ». 

; - " * 

2. THE MORE ACCURATE DISTINCTIONS OF THESE GENERAL ROEESv 

Aft becomes *, but the accusative plural of tat; is r«wr, not »*<tc : so 
also *rd( >g«tJc. 

At becomes *, as, yhAtrt, ytxxrt ; iyih<tt, iyi\<t. 

au becomes *, as yheuit , >ia*c ; MS*. 

A «, Aev, Act, become », as fadourt, &o*rt ; 6gx'», ^i. 

A of becomes », as 6gc£. s 

Am becomes «, as ytxeUr; >*A**rf ; but ait becomes *. 

Ear becomes £ if a vowel or $ precede, as, ni/{*ti* , rii/fa/I; d^yv^u 
k>vt*i Dut when a consonant precedes, i* becomes », as o?.»8w, oa*6» 
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Vet in contracted Nouns of the 

T Ha/becomes ». «r ™««r», and foe, iic, as i\»0i*c, dM»8uc. 

Ri becomes •*,' as iA»tt«, «A»8ii f ; but » in Nouns, if no consonant fol- 
lows M, as a\*0H, dA«9». » _ j ... 

Eo and in Attic make as eix»o», a 4\«c». In Ionic and Doric w, 

as ffXtuMc for r*M»i« : x liA<wc f°* X %lKm * 

E.4 becomes 5<, as iroiio^^ioi. — j «m 

E« becomes as n^.W, but only wliei^VWel 

cedes; thus they do not 'say 6o«x.c/or^. In ^^J^; 

however, which become monosyllabic by contraction, t., iou, arc 

not contracted, but only h and *h. . _ ^ 

I, preceded by another vowel, suffers only the proper contraction, as 

tyi*. «t« 5 ,n * loD « «° d * and 18 subscnbed ' M ^ 

Oe and O. become as *«"*; f^^coTeT^ 

• vet onlv in Ionic and Doric. Observe, however, that O* becomes ct, 

lionse is contracted intoa, and on into «. . 

Oi and Oo become «/, as irri^i*<r*, srrs*.or*«* flf*rr«, «« #w fJ« > 
and in composition ^.irK«» for *f^«4»j for ««£g£ 

But observe that tf*c,'*T(J.. •> and other WOrd , S TOm ^° nd 5 d 7«f it S' 
Uo not fall under this rule! and that in words W™"*^ 
when « is omitted, oi remains unchanged, as *txn*>nt\ if o louows u is 
contracted into », as 5pa^tf*uc from i/40«fd*jof 

On and Ooi become oi, as •»••!, k*k''»o<» forsvvsof, a*"'" 1 • an ° « 
fori, far A***.***. In words compounded w * •J^;.^!?!' ¥ 
remains unchanged, as .uevs.rf.c ; and in the present infinitive and ,n ad- 
jectives in becomes .t/, as JWtrr ; a-Aasiiir, * x **" ff - . 

On becomes oi, in the seco..d and third persons present subjunctive 
where » has the subscript /, as J *>xci ; otherwise », as /umtii, *V 

A *T«°is not contracted if these vowels are in two syllables, as fa*** In 
those cases where » seems to coalesce with a vowel following, it may be 
opposed to have taken the power of a consonant like our V. 

3. PECULIAR DIALECT FORMS. 

Frequently, (especially in Attic,) a word that ends with a diphthong 
or a vowel, fs contracted into one with the following word that begins 
with a vowel or diphthong. If an c be among these vowels it is sub- 
scribed: but more properly it is only subscribed when it is the last of 
the two contracted vowels. The rules are the same as those preceding . 
onlv a few particular ones occur. . . , . 

A with » I as t*T<*« for rd but only when the second « is short; 
♦hus. not TaT9*« but t* *6\«. , ^ m *\*rt*A an A 

M with a, a. *ari for Kai M j k* for «*i it. (The i rejected, and 

a* contracted). 

A with i, as tJm* for <rd turn. 

Al with I, as »a>«' for raiiv*, *«T t for *a< *r/. 

Ai with ii, as it^r* for «*i ur* (i rejected, crasis of * and I, contra* 
Clon of * and the latter/.) m - % The 

Ai with s as X i for .ai ft: Ai with • as v.*- for a* Ujt ™ * 
arises from « on account of the rough breathing of the following vowel, 

i with o, as for Kti tmi ; W for ku it, 

25* 
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O with *, as &r»t for b <£? »g : Ot with « , as for ej <5,JW. 

O with •, as biudc for o Tovfxit for to Vjuer. 

0 wHh of, as tJVoc for b chof . 

01 with i, as juoyyuoy^cr, for /uoi ty xdfAM ; O with /, as Bcl/ueirtoy for 
tfAttrtcw. Observe, however, that the o, «/, and », of the article often 

unite with the simple vowel of the following word, and become * long ; 
Jsitrigoc, epntr. «?«{•( j to Inger, contr. 6«Tuor ; to* irifov, confr. 
°*t/{»v ; t» fTf^M, coptr. 0aT/$». (In Doric, efTt^oc was put for the 
simple infor:) thus alsOT^aftcu for tcu a^oS ; Tdr/fcc for-reu *rf)oc ; 
T&ffp\ for Tf ar^i, &c. 

» ci/ is written separately, but pronounced as one syllable; also* ev : 
as t^oi ei>. ; 
ft with 01, as for iyd cTcf*. 

P. with », af fsvri}pzufjtx*i for tw hiypdjufAttn } 



APPENDIX— D. 

ACCENTS. 1 

;• The .tuu.'e is used on (he lust syllabic, the pcnultiina, or the autrpe- 
uultiwia. 



1. Accents were first marked by Aristophanes, a Grammarian of By- 
zantium, who lived about 200 years before the Christian a?ra. He pro- 
bably first reduced them to a practical system, because some marks must 
have been necessary in teaching the language to foreigners, as they are 
used in teaching English. 

For the proper modulation of speech, H is necessary that one syllable 
in every word should be distinguished by a tone, or an elevation of the 
voice. On this syllable the Accent is marked in the Greek language. 
This elevation does not lengthen the time of that syllable, so that decent 
and Quantity are considered by the best critics as perfectlv distinct, but 
by no means inconsistent with each other. That it is possible to observe 
both Accent and Quantity is proved by the practice of the modern 
Greeks, who may be supposed to have retained in some degree the pro- 
nunciation of their ancestors. Thus in iorT: M imv they lengthen the 
first and last syllable, and elevate the tone of the penultima. 

In our language the distinction between Accent and Quantity is obvi- 
ous. The Accent falls on the antepenultima equally in the words liberty 
and library, yet in the former the tone only is elevated, in the latter the 
syllable is also lengthened. The same difference will appear- in bdron 
and bacon, in level +n& liver, in Re&ding, the name of a place, in which 
these observations are written, and the participle reading. 

The Welsh language affords many examples of the difference between 
Accent and Quantity, as diolch, thanks. 

It has been thought by many that the French have no Accent : but 
1 1 the natural articulation of words this is impossible. Their syllab.c 
emphasis is indeed in general not strongly expressed ; but a person con- 
versant in their language will discover a distinctive elevation, parties 
P / • s P eakm 6- This is in many cases arbitrary: thus the 
wora cruel, in expressing sorrow an6 affection, will on the FVench stage 
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The Gtave is used on the lest syllable only ; but when that syllable 
is the last of * sentence, or followed by an enclitic, i the Acute is used. 
The Circumflex is used on the last or the penultima.2 
The Acute and the Grave are put on long and short syllables; the 



be pronounced crUel: in expressing indignation and horror, cruil. But 
the general rule is, that in words ending in e mute the Accent is on the 
penult ; as formidable, Hedge : in other words on the last syllable, as 
kaute&r, rerlti. 

On one of the three last syllables of a word the Accent naturally 
falls. Hence no ancient language, except the Etruscan, carried, it farther 
back than the antepenult! ma. The modern Greeks sometimes remove 
it to the fourth syllable ; and the Italians still farther. In English it is 
likewise carried to the pra>antepen ultima, but in that case a second 
Accent appears to be laid on the alternate syllable, as deltrmin&tion, «n- 
pr6fUdble. In poetry the metre will confirm this remark. 

That variation existed in the' different States of Greece, which is now 
observed in the different parts of Britain. The /Eolians adopted a bary- 
!on pronunciation throwing the Accent back, saying iy* for /;a\ $ioc for 
3-1(5? . In this they were consistently followed by the Latin dialect. But 
rotne words in the latter language changed their Accent: thus in the 
Voc. f'fl/m,the Accent was anciently on the antepenultiina, and was 
afterwards advanced to the pcnuUima. In English a contrary effect has 
been produced : thus acceptable is now Acceptable ; corruptible, cdrrup- 
tible; adwrMgcmcnts, advertisements ; Lc. In Welsh the Accent is never 
thrown farther back than the penultima, and is rarely placed on the last 
syllable. In Scotland the Accent isoxyton in imitation of that of France, 
probably on account of the close connexion which formerly subsisted 
between the two countries. 

1 The Crace is said to be the privation of the Acute, and to be un- 
derstood on all syllables, on which that is not placed. The Acute with 
the rising inflection has been, by a musical term, called the Arsis, the 
Grave with the falling inflection, the Thesis. 

But where it is expressed on the last syllable, the Grave has the 
force of the Acute, marking an oxyton. Indeed no substantial reason 
is given for the use of both Accents. Perhaps it may be said that the 
Grave H used to show that the voice, after the elevation, must fall to 
meet the common, or what Aristotle c <l!» ihe middle, tone of the next 
word; but that the Acute is preserved at the end of the sentence, 
, where the change is necessary; that the interrogative t/c always re- 
quires an elevation of voice ; and that an Enclitic, becoming a part of 
the word, generally reduces the Accent to the rules of the Acute. 

In French the Grave Accent,— when it is not used for distinction, as 
A, to, from a, has, and oil, where, fivm ou, or, — makes the syllable long 
and broad, and Iras the force of the Circumflex : the sound is the same 
\nprcs and prit % in ercts and fortt. 

k 2 The Circumflex is said to raise and depress the tone on the same 
syllable, which must be long, and therefore consist of two short; thus 
is equivalent to *6*fA*. But this double office of' the same letter 
it is not ea*y t 0 discriminate in speaking. . 
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on syllables long by nature,' and never on the penultima. 

EuWefi throw their Accent on the preceding word, as 

''xenTorirare* without Accents, called Atonies: 6, 4, «i, ,1, *.S» 
if, (or .4, (•*« of 

RULES OF ACCENTS. 

*JS5WSS if the^fiit' S long and &e MMr J'™"^^ 
mer.as^oSf.iS in other cases, they acute the former, as (<«m, x*>«r. 




,. A syllabic lovg by nature U that which oontato. J. 
Jinhthone,as ********* borne lew s^iwuiw wiu m 

vowel are oircumfleked, as r { « V M«, T 1 ** 

th | y i„ e ^ P h1hon 0 gs n , S '.h. AccenU and Breathing, are put on the last 
vowel, as«T.«; exeept in improper diphthongs , *f»'J»*t™*i ... 
3. An Enclitic Utclines on the preceding word, with which it is joined 

an 4 Latin, que, «, re. But the Accent, which in Hrum is placed 

A, first syllable, is brought forward to the second in nrtanque. 

We may ca ?y the analog of Enclitic, to English. When we say 
qS, mi that book, wo pronounce me as a part ol the word pve. Fo. 
ttftajF is we say rtTk-V. I-B; thus « becomes a peifee Encl Jic 
This is fre.nient in French, donnez h mot, jc me leie, tsl-cc lm , ana pa 
ticularlv \npaHi-j*. where the last syllable of parte must he accented 
before tU ^rc. In Italian and Spanish the Enclitic I. joined, a> 

^Th^ay belled Proems, as they incline the Accent on the 
the following word. Thus in English the Article Jm. ^"«™»« 
nuickly, as if it made part of the following word. In poetry it coalesce, 
wl h it, as JiborSlh' Ionian mount. When these Atonies are at the end 
of the sentence, or following the word to ^hicb they are nalura ly pre- 
(iie.1, thoy recover their Accent, as S x »t« «'|f \!" v 

*«ir if, Theocr. «. Horn. When they precede an Enclitic, tbey 

are accented, as *" ft*. , * » . ~ . *+mTie 

9. The following appear to be excepted, «». ^ **V.t£ m . • 

» ;* f irir f «JrfW; but many of them are probably €om«t«ons - 
thus rut from o?„ from ior, **c from t* ; c, *4« or r*m. Indeed the 
circumflex always leads to the suspicion of some contraction. 

7 Except Participles, and <rfc in/errogalire, with 1**;. 
*,*t«v, x**r, ir^Kt, r^ai, T;w, , *t"> ? 

* T 8 " K?rv, Tof,u», *Vti, &c. are considered as two words, the latter of 
which is an Enclitic ; they cannot, therefore , be circumflexed. 

Nouns in £ , increasing long, acute the penult, as ^6 ' 

!f they increase short, they circumflex it, as *v*«r£, tyo,*/?, *\*9$- 
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Polysyllables, if the last syllable is short, acute the autepen ultima, as 
atBfmmc) if long, the penultima, as scarce. i 

Exceptions with the last syllable short : 

1 . Participles Perfect Passive, as rtTu/ujuho;. 

2. Verbals in mc and •«», as yp&irttv;,yp*Trhi. 

3. The increasing Cases of Oxytons, as K*fAxx;,\*t**dfot ; tu.ti/;, 
twirirr&c. 

4. Many derivatives, as im./Zor, imrrt*. 

6. Compounds of /8*m«, if not with a Preposition, as 

• 3X6C. 

6. Compounds of Tf«™, * T iir», tw» with a Noun, if they have an 
Aetitc signification, as npmr oto K ot, she who produces her first child; (t- 
fCKT6t»c t he who kills w'Uh a sword ; *ei»Tf&itf4rrc, a mah^icide ; a*6T^$oc\ 
he who feeds the people. If they have a Passive signification, they fol- 
low the general rule, as ^•totok -,c, the fint horn ;* f <# ArTo»ot, he who h 
killed with a swo.d ; u*-rt6KT 9 *<rt, he who is killed by his mother; a«ot#c- 
^oc, he who is fed by the people i 



1. Fmm these rules are to be excepted Oxyons, such as generally 
words in %ve, »c, • and whose Gen. ends inoc pure, as/dariMvr, abator, 
&c. Adjectives in mcc, 3*oc, xoc, toe, yr&c, as «2y*6oc, **a©c, &c. Parti- 
ciples Perf. 2d Aor. and 2d Fut. Active, and Aorists Passive; Preposi- 
tions: and others, which will be learnt by use. 

In Latin polysyllables, the Accent depends on the penultima. If that 
is long, the Accent is placed upon it, as amicus : if short, upon the an- 
tepenultima, as Animus. In Dissyllables the Accent is on the first sylla- 
ble. Hence may be deduced another proof of the difference between 
Accent and Quantity In Latin the Accent falls on the first syllable of 
Animus and of tint, but that syllabic is not lengthened in pronunciation. 
The Accent falls on the first syllable in c&rmina; but if an Enclitic 
follows, as carmin&<jue, the Accent, which is inadmissible on the pre- 
antepenultima, must be laid on a syllable which cannot be pronounced 

long ' . 

In reading Greek the general practice of this country follows the La- 
tin rules o/ Accent In words of two, and of three, short syllables, the 
difference of the French and English pronunciation is striking. The 
former «» akes Iambs and Anapaests, the latter Trochees and Dactyls : 
the French say funis, fugimds : the English pCuris.fUgimus. In many 
instances both are equally faulty : thus we shorten the long is in favis, 
the Plural of favus : they lengthen the short is in oris, the Genitive 
of os. 

2. So *fimriyb6t and npmr6ycM, fiwimoe and #«fro/«Of, ravfue&oc and 

3. The difference of Accentuation serves also to mark the difference 
of signification, and has on some occasions given precision to the lan- 
guage, and even determined the ambiguous meaning of a law. Of this 
distinction a few instances may be given : 

- 

iyoet, leading; a contest. 

£aj*9ki truly ; dA»61r, true. 

&xx, other things ; aw«, but. 

>**K*o< t unnavigable ; oWiC, simple. 
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7. Compounds of Perfects Middle with Nouns and Adjectives, as 

8. Many other Compounds retain the Accent, which they had in their 
simple state, as afcrd*/, 9u^6^%f % ^tii^f, cum a dor. So* Prepositions, 

fing their final vowel in composition, as An&ftf, 



a>-,then; 
^i'of , life ; 
fWtfjtn, we give : 
Mkoc, opinion ; 
ttei, he goes ; 
ht, he is in ; 
tX^P** enmity ; 
f«o*, an animul ; 
^/«, a sight ; 
3-iarr, running ; 
Un, a violet ; 
k'jlkw, a cable ; 
ktftc , a stone ; 
mw», a poplar ; 
phi, alone ; 
/uw/isi, ten thousand ; 
vac, new ; 
vd/ucc, a law ; 
flu»f , yet ; 
it*iB*, I advise ; 
^irj»p«c, laborious ; 
, a 



«^«, an interrogation. 
/?«*, a bow. 
Jifdpu, to give. 
4&«of , a beam. 
tiVi, they are. 
2vf, in. 

i£0p*, hostile thing? 
£>cr, living. 
$ui, a goddess. 
St(*T,of gods. 
ht, going. 

well. 
*aof, a people. 
Mis*** wEtte. 
fcovit, a mansion, 
-uup/w, innumerable 

a field. 
» 0/ uoc, a pasture. 
&u»c , together, 
flfcitot, persuasion, 
wwn^cc, wicked, 
-rpc^oc, a wheel. 
«1W, cruel. 

The list mi^ht easily be ext end e d , particularly »« marking the differ* 
ence between a proper and a common name, as 3*»6«c, a river ; f*r0cr, 
yellow ;'*Afyot, a man, or a city ; £tyk white, Ac. 

In English the same difference maybe observed; thus cdjutecf , pro- 
duce Nouns ; contact, produce, Verbs. Job, the name of a man ; j6b, 
a common word, fee. 

1 These exceptipns have given occasion to some to inveigh against the 
use of Accents, as vague and arbitrary ; and to more to neglect tbem 
entirely. An attempt to reduce these apparent inconsistencies to a sys- 
tem may tend toTescue this branch of Greek Grammar from that ob- 
jection. 

The most general cause of these exceptions isabbreciation. Thus the 
original form rux-Tiuwatt, on which the Accent is placed regularly, was 
shortened into rthttifstf and Tvnrivm. which retain the Accent on the 
same syllable. From rtrutiu***.! was formed rtTusivat, from *v*-i/*tF«/ 
wrbttfj, from Wirv^*/u$vo< *%*vim /uevec. 

Verbals in tor were formed from ; thus yp*irrhv was originally 
ytdirrut JUv, necessary to write, whence probably was derived the Latin 
scribendum. N .ut^oc may naturally be formed from T««Tiuxe« for 
v«t/T)tt*ifX0r. ria//io? is abbreviated from irnJsLptov, or from iraUtff*, 
which is formed from ir*ic, as alylh^ is from <rf . Thus m*»#V*«c and 
TTAiiioKot are probably formed from ► •<*•!* and vatji, with §im*. 

It is natural that the cases of a Noun or Participle and the persons 
of a Tense, should retain the Accent through every inflection ; thus 
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Exceptions with the last Syllable long. 
2T P0Un , d3 ° f r^' as «» »Sy be cZT^ '• 

X{Arr«. * w,th «»•*■», and 

0*y*o», of the 1st and 3d Decl. circumflex the Genitives and IW 

Pr^!,? 3 Si "6" lar in * »nd « are circumflexed as ^^.j, .ai 

JSssr *■*»«*«.««. LT^t'^, 

ttve of £,,£ ; and from the Accusative of A.i, orT ' V ° Ca - 
Oxyton, undeclined lose their Accents when the final'. VOW el suffers 

fa>MU»«*. JaMwtt*, &c. from „„; , Blljw . t( ^ a ^7T~ . 
TvT.K/a.ii, Tviro»,u*i, &.C. So <ui.r. the neuter nf-.V. m ' r< ' T *> 

from the original word ' eUtCr ° f *" l,a " ; so *° 

The Compounds likewise cannot be said to form » .< 
primitive words are not affected by the juncrio . O "hU SSri M the 

; .y T moUy Z%^££Z^2£ Xtte^ th6 r 
Accentuation on similar principles. 7 difficulties of 

1. The Diphthongs «j and « are considered as short f„.,i- 
..era lly pronounced* .t the end of words like , T hu, I I'J 
Russian pronounced i. This pronounciation steals in ^ < ? are in 
have affected the quantity a, ^^H^C ^T'^Th *° 
^n-uirS-KifJW, Horn. &c. But the bestcritic, hi™.. ' es - 
genuineness of the readings, and pro^d om^ndatfon, & 
passage, 3-„, may be read as a monosyllable. naa,10ns - In «he last 

Mrdd!e enCe 1 Aor °»*- 1 Aor - Imper. 

i« fs .^.nc e ie n nrfo^ , m ,,,0Ugh, ? " Cep,i ° n ' 85 " U «* of which 

4. Because it is a contraction from the original form *m.J~. 

JzJr"* and *">*™f> when not syncopated, accent the ne'nul* in 

ZSh^C"' "f ep .' V he Voca,ive : a C6se which Cm u natoe frl 
quently throws back t he Accent, as i„ s , Wt», «t». * fre - 

«• Before y, they throw back their accent, as J^„ W 
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elision, as (Ux' fyU **? Those that are declined throw an Acute 

on the penult, as tt<jaa' Sift* irc6»r. 

Contractions are circumflexed, if the former syllable to be contracted 
is acuted, «es vdoc roCc; eixio/uii, iiiovpn : otherwise they retain the 
acute as #fxn a jxk ; irTaoic, i*"raf.i • 

• ENCLITICS. 

Pronouns, j«ii/, pit/, pe/, pi ; <rcu, e*o, vol, rot, at ; oJ, o/, i, Hit, cfi, 
ir^i» ; r<p»i, rfM; ; t<*, t<, indefinite, in all cases and dialects, as 

TOW, Till, T». 

Verbs, ii/ui and $»jui in the Pres. Indie, except the 2d pens. sing. . 
Adverbs, m r irw, ir», vme t irrin, n-ori, except when used interroga- 
tively. 

Conjunctions, >•, ti, Nt, *ir. 3-»», ru, u/>, toi, and ft after Accu- 

satives of motion, as eUopJ$. 

Enclitics throw their Accent on the last syllable of the preceding 
word, if that word is acuted on the antepenult, or circumflexed on the 
penult, as »* r^uc, "a&i «oi. 

Enclitics lose their Accent after words circumflexed on the last sylla- 
ble as iyawttt mi ; and after Oxytons, which then resume the Acute Ac- 
rent, as toif T/r. 

They preserve their Accent in the beginning of a clause, and when 
they are emphatical, or followed by another Enclitic. 

Enclitic Monosyllables lose their Accent after a word acuted on the 
penultima, as xo>oc ftoo ; but Dissyllables retain it, as hdyn lr*ri ; else 
the accent would be on the pree-antepenultima.^ 

The Pronouns preserve their accent after Prepositions, and after •?•• 
k*. or ft, as fid <ri. 

'Erri accents its first syllable, if it begins a sentence, is emphatic**, 
or follows dxx', ti, ka), c*«, ee c, or tout*, as mk irn. 



APPENDIX— E. 

THE ARTICLE. ', . 

* 

I. The original form of the Article was t<J;, t*, -*6, whence we have 
t*< in Doric and Ionic, and the t in the neuter, and in the oblique cases 
£n Homer, Hesiod, andotherold Poets.the Article, as we term it, is in fact 
a demonstrative pronoun, this, excepting in those instances where rdr, t 6, 
&c. are used, according to the forms of the Ionic dialect, for 0r, 8, tic. 
To render this more apparent we will proceed to cite some passages of 
Homer, which are generally rendered oy the Article, but which in fact 
require the force of the demonstrative pronoun in order to be accurately 
translated. Thus, 



1. Except metals, asd^c/fioc tyyvtfty ; with d/txpiAo?, 4/ix*/ftu>, \i- 

i S. If several Enclitics follow each other, the last only is unaccented, 
at it tit *tf* fttri (*9K 

* 
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I). «, 340. K*< r C ot <r«w tarfor. And before Met cruel 

king. 

399. 'AtKi rcr t/r,r *t*. But he begot this son. 
•, 715. 'H^* *aioo tcr pv6»» fofoT»/ufr< Momxo*. Surely we 

' plighted promise vainly to Menelaus. 
C, 407. A«</u«r4t, *6irt* rt to rev fiiypc. Unhappy man ! this thy 
valour will destroy thee. 

■ 

II. Only a few passages can be found in these old writers where the 
demonstrative force of a, ft, to*, is so weak that the meaning of the Attic 
Article may be given to it. Among later Greek prose writers also, in* 
stances may be found of 6, 4, t«, having the signification of tZrcc or o/i, 
end it is especially apparent in marking distribution with /uiv and It ; as, 
• 4U«, the one, i. e. literally, this one indeed; b Me oMer, i. e. but that 
one- Sometimes be is thus used ; as, wt pit &*tf*fro, tCc /• drUruttr. 
iElian. 

III. Attic writers put the Article where an object not entirely indefi- 
nite is to be eipressed ; whereas, to mark an object that is indefinite it 
is omitted, or else rU is added. Thus, iyxBot, a good, any thing good ; 
but to iya&or, t* *y*9ot, good, by itself. 

IV. In Homer the Article regularly is not put with proper names, but 
in Attic writers even with proper names. 

V. The article is put witn ofru, */o, iciifoe, to express the designation 
more strongly, as also with possessive pronouns, when the substantive is 
defined ; thus, trifc rtv,ason of thine; but b wit t/!oc, thy son. It is added 

to other words to render them emphatic. 

VI. In Ionic and old writers, 6 is used instead of the relative pro- 
noun oV. 

Vlf. With adverbs, o gives the signification of an adjective ; as • ly 
-,1c, the person standing near (»? understood) ; b vxA*t (y*yoi»t under- 
stood) the old mm. 

VIII. It is used with adverbs of time, and substantives and adjectives, 
adverbially; as, to vx\*t, of old: to rvr, now; tow M$w*9, besides ; tc 
tj» ro» and rd wsdrt, at first, 

IX. It is joined with adjectives and participles, and gives the force of 
substantives ; as 4 Btnrot, the mortals; o\ y^i-\Jumt*ii, the accusers. 

X. With adjectives in f«oc, it gives in the singular the signification of 
a whole, as ri to a it(*o' , the citizens, collectively ; but in the plural it 
serves to denote any circumstance determinable by the context; thus, 
ri TfSN**, the Trojan war ; ri 'f ^xnfutd, the Grecian history. 

XI. With &u<pt and m$i it serves to form peculiar periphrases, which 
will be found under those prepositions. 

XII. The article in the neuter with a verb in the infinitive, gives it 
the force of a substantive in all cases and combinations. This construc- 
tion in fact, however, depends upon a peculiar ellipsis. Thus, tooo^o- 
nlt, wisdom, is nothing more in reality than to xe>A*«, &'6e,*vovc rasgo . 
viir, this circumstance, namtly, that somt men are wise. This will be ren- 
dered still more apparent, by the following examples ; to juit Ttt/uty<x\* 
7/*ir Ttoc $u«x/r, His surpassing his friends in conferring great favours; 
equivalent to, r&^^^<» f vr(r ri uryik* s.r.ft. This circumstance, namely t 
fhnt he surpassed, dkc. — rc Tig(fjV*j t»» $/aopf t» Tr^uuuuHti ^tfgifwfa'* 
His surpassing his friends in his desire to gratify them; equivalent to, 
T6^>»/U*, *vto? ro{ti/r*( toj» qikmr rS ^on'mcti, ai/roc ire t o9vuuo'B*s 3cH'(' 
tabxi, This circumstance, namely, that he surpassed his friends in this 
rrtpect, that he was anxious to gratify them. This ellipsis will be render- 

26 
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ed still plainer by the following phrase ; t«/t« Jt nrWu l*roo £*xm* 
ifv«t, Thuhe accomplished from his being steert ; equivalent to, yzto 
<ft mtn h tou vjif/M«T«c, «tiToc %*K*r*t ihmt, This ht aecomplnhcd from 
the following circumstance, namely, because he was setere.] 



APPENDIX— F. 

m 

[DIALECTS. 1 

I. 

«• The Greek language, like every modern one, was not in ancient 
times spoken and written in the same manner in all parts of Greece ; but 
aS every place had its peculiarities of dialect, both with respect to 
the use of single letters, and of single words, forms of words, inflections 
and expressions. Of these dialects there are four principal ones the 
Soto, the Done, the /omc, and the Altic. Originally, however, there 
was but one common language,* and this was the Doric ; not indeed the 
Doric of later times, but a language spoken by the Dorians, from which 
were derived the jEolic and Ionic varieties, after the colonization of the 
coasts of Asia Minor. It was not till the Greeks colonized Asia toinor, 
that their language began to assume both consistency and polisn. ine 
lonians were the first who softoned its asperities, and, by attention to 
euphony, laid aside, by degrees, the broadness and harshness, which were 
retained by their JEofian neighboursontheone hand, and by the Dorians 
on the other. The rich soil of Ionia, and the harmonious temperature 
of its climate, combined with the more proximate causes of its vicinity 
to Lydia, and its commercial properity, will account for this change of 
language. It was from the colonies that the mother country first adopt- 
ed any improvements in her own dialects." 

IT. 

h it seems probable that all the Greek colonists in Asia Minor spoke at 
first a common laugnage. One of the most remarkable features in the 



1. Mattbice's Greek Grammar, vol. i. j 1. et scqq. (Blomfield's trans- 
lation.) 

2. u Ut Omnium Graecarura urbiuin et nationum origo referenda est 
ad Thessaliaui, iMauedoniam, Epirum, et loca vicina, quoniam qui ea 
loca primis teroporibus-incolebant, et antea r^a/k-oi vel riix**}©* dice- 
bantur, primum 'Ew^tw leguntur nominati fuissc ah Hellene, Deucalio- 
nisfilio, qui, ut Deucalion, in Fhthiotide,Thessalia3 regione, regnassetra- 
ditur ; et quoniam 'Etoac fuit urbs atqne regio in Thessalia, turn nondum 
ulla alia in terrarum orbe nota esset 'E^ac : ita Imguam antiquissimam 
etprimitivam Graecoruro, quae proprie dicebatur 'Etowyitii, fuisse Thes- 
salorum sive Macedonum propriam, sed ab ii itio, si quidem cum lingua 
Grsecorum, qualem in libris hodie exstantibus reperimus, imprimis cum 
Attica comparaveris, valde horridam et incultam, et barbaram potius 
quam Graccara, reliquarum tamen Graecia; dialectorum omnium fontem 
sVorigjtaem statuendam esse, non verisimile modo, sed paene certum 
est." Stursius dt DiaUcto Maccdonicd et Alexand. $ 3. 
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c bange, which originated with the Ionians, was the gradual disuse of the 
digamma. This letter the Dorians laid aside at a later period ; the 
jEolians on the contrary, always retained it ; whence its appellation of 
JEolic. The first change w hich the inhabitants of Attica made, was to 
modify their old Doric to the mote elegant dialect of their richer and 
more polished colonists; so that, if we recur to the period of about 
1000 years B C, we may conclude, that the language of Attica was 
nearly the same as that in which the Iliad was composed. Subsequent- 
ly, however, as the people of Attica embarked in a more extended com- 
merce, the form of their dialect was materially altered, and many changes 
were introduced from foreign idioms. 1 

III. 

" The JEOLXC DIALECT prevailed on the northern side of the Isth 
tnus of Corinth, (exce t in Megnris, Attica, and Doris,) as well as in 
the .Colic colonies in Asia Minor, and some northern islands of the 
vEgean Sea; and was chiefly cultivated by the lyric poets in Lesbos, as 
Alcaius and Sappho : and in Bceotia, by Corinna. It retained the most 
numerous traces of the ancient Greek : h*»nce also the Latin coincides 
more w'rth tliis than with the other Greek dialects. It is peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by retaining the old di?amma, called from this circumstance 
the JEolic digamma. Alcseus is considered as the model of this dialect." 

IV. 

" The DORIC DIALECT, as being the language of men, who were 
most of them originally mountaineers, was hard, rough, and broad, par- 
ticularly from the frequent use of ■* for » and * ; as for instance, « &«0« 
ts> xc{«>, for# A»tn», ko*£V: and from the use of two consonants, 
where the other Greeks employed the double consonant ; as for instance, 
*Jfor£, as *iA/r/iT*<, &c The Doric tribe \%a.4 the lurgest, and the 
parent of the greatest number of colonies, lence the Doric dialect 
was spoken throughout the Peloponnesus, in the Uvrira Tdrape lis, in 
the Doric colonies of Maena Graecia and Sieily, and in Doris in Asia 
Minor. It is divided by the Grammarians into tne old and new Doric 
dialects In the old. the Comic writer Epicharmus, and Sophron, au- 
thor of the Mimes, were the principal writers, in the new which ap- 
proached nearer the softness of the Ionic, Theocritus is tht chief writer. 
Besides these, the first Pythagorean philosophers wrote Doric, fragments 
of whose works are still remaining; for instance, Timaeus, Archytas, 
(who is considered as the standard of this dialect') and Archimedes 
Pindar, Stesichorus, Simonides of Ceos. (who probably, however, used 
the Doric only when he was writing for Doric employer.-,) and Bacchy- 
lides, used in general the Doric dialect, but softened it by an appro xi 
mation to the others and to the common one. Many instances of the 
dialect of the Lacedaemonians and Megarensians occur in Aristophanes. 
Besides these, the Doric dialed is found in decrees and treaties in the 
historians and orators, and in inscriptions. This dialect was spoken in 
its greatest purity by the Messenians." 

V. 

" The IONIC DIALECT was the softest of all, on account of the 
frequent meeting of vowels and the deficiency of aspirates. It was 
spoken chiefly in the colonies of Asia Minor, and in the islands of the 
Archipelago. It was divided into old and new. In the former Homer 
and Hesiod wrote, andit was originally very little, if at all, dtfferentfrom 
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the ancient Attic. The new arose when the Ionians began lo mix in 
commerce and send out colonies. The writers in this were Anacreon, 
Herodotus, and Hippocrates. 1 The principal residence of the lonie 
tribe, in the earliest times, was Attica. From this region they sent forth 
their colonies to the shores of Asia Minor. As these colonies began ear- 
lier than the mother country the march of cultivation and refinement, 
the terms, Ionia, Ionians, and Ionic, were used by way of eminence to 
denote their new settlements, themselves, und their dialect, and finally 
were exclusively appropriated to thera. The original Ionians at home 
were now called dttics, Alhtnians, and their country, toying aside its 
primitive name of Ionia, took that of Mica: * 

VI. 

« The ATTIC DIALECT underwent three changes. The old Attic, 
was scarcely different from the Old Ionic, a? Attica was. the original 
country of the Ionians ; and hence we find in Homer many forms of 
words, which were otherwise peculiar to the Attics. In this dialect 
Solon wrote his laws. Through the proiimity of the original MoUc 
and Doric in Bceotia and Megaris the frequent intercourse with the 
Dorians in Feloponnesus, and with other Greeks and foreign nations, it 
was gradually intermixed with words which were not Ionian, and de- 
parted farther from the Ionic in mauy respects, and particularly in using 
the long * where the Ionians employed the », after a vowel, or the letter 
' f i Ifl avoiding the coUuicn of several vowels in two different words, by 
contracting tbem into a diphthong, or long vowel ; in preferring the con- 
sonants with an aspirate, whilst the Ionians used the tenues ; &c. Thus 
arose the middle Attic, in which Gorgias of Leontium was the first who 
wrote. The writers in this dialect are, besides the one just mentioned, 
Thucydides, the tragedians, Aristophanes, and others. The new Attic 
is dated from Demosthenes and ^Eschines, although Plato, Xenophon, 
Aristophanes, Lvsias, and Isocrates, have many of its peculiaihies. It 
differed chiefly from the foregoing, in preferring the softer forms ; for 
instance, the 2d Aor. vu&tyuc, oTa*x<- h'c, instead of the ancient Attic 
and Ionic, 0»i- r draft* £9tfc \ the double fa instead of the old rr f 
which the old Attic had in common with the Ionic, Doric, and JKohc ; 
the double tt instead of the hissing They said also, irxt6fxe»f, 
f/ttff, for rrM'4ua»>, KtAfm, and srtfi instead of the old £t/r. ,? 

VII;* 

" Athens having attained an important political elevation, and exercis- 
ing a species of genera! government over Greece, became at the same 



1. " The student is to attribute to Anacreon only the fragments- which 
were collected by F. Ursinus, and a few additional ones} and not those 
poems which commonly go under his name, a few only excepted. As 
Anacreon lived more than 100 years before Herodotus, his dialect was 
probably different. With respect to Herodotus, it is to be observed, tuat 
be adopted {he. Ionic for his history, being himself a Dorian, consequent- 
ly he is not always consistent in his usages, and perhaps is more Ionic 
than a real Ionian would have been. His dialect is certainly different 
from that of Hippocrates." Blomfield, Remarks en Matthia's Gr. Gr. 
p. Xxxiii. 

2. In the age of Homer the Attics were still called 'laenc. 

3. Buttmann's Greek Grammar, p. 2. (Everett's translation.) 
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time the centre ofliterary improvement. Greeks from all the tribes went 
to Athens for their education, and the Attic works became models rrt 
every department of literature. The consequence was, that when 
Greece soon after, under the Macedonian monarchy, assumed a political 
unity, the Attic dialect, having taken rank of the others, became the 
language of the court and of literature, in which the prose writers of 
all the tribes, and of whatever region, henceforth almost exclusively 
wrote. The central point of this later Greek literature was established 
under the Ptolemies at Alexandria in Egypt " 

- VIII. 

'* With the universality of the Attic dialect, began its degeneracy.' 
Writers introduced peculiarities of their provincial dialects ; or in place 
of anomalies peculiar to the Athenians, or of phrases that seemed artifi- 
cial, made use of the more regular or natural forms; or instead of a 
simple phrase, which had become more or less obsolete, introduced a 
more popular derivative form, as h»'^itQ<j for t§h, to swim, and i^or^tAt 
for *t9ur, to pfoagrh. Against this, however, the Grammarians often pe- 
dantically and unreasonably struggle d ; and, in their treatises, placed by 
the side of these offensive or inelegant modernisms the true forms from 
the old Attic writers. Hence it became usual to understand by Attic, 
only that which was fi und in the ancient classics, and to give to the com- 
mou language of literature formed in the manner indicated, the name 
of turn, 1 the vulgar, 1 or i/Amutt, ' the Grtek,' i. e- 1 the vulgar Greek.' 
Tn is «wr») alter all, however, remained essentially Attic, and 

of course cverv comnvm Greek grammar assumes the Attic Dialect a? 
if. basis." 

IX. 

i 

" To »he universality, however, of the Attic dialect, an exception was 
m/ide in poetry. In this department the Attics remained the models 
only in one branch, the dra na'ic. For the other sorts of poetry, Homer 
an 1 the other elder Ionic bard.*, who continued to he read in the schools, 
remained the standard. The Doric dialect, however, even in later 
days, was not excluded from poetry ; on the contrary, it sustained itself 
in 3j:iic of the subordinate branches of the art, particularly in the pasto- 
ral and humorous. When, however, the language that prevails in the 
lyrical portions of the drama, that is, in the chorusses and passionate 
speeches, is called Doric, it is to be remembered that the Doricism con- 
sists in little else than the predominance of the long a, particularly in 
The place of », which was a feature of the ancient language in general, 
and retained itself for its dignity in sublime poetry, while in common 
life it remained in use only among the Dorians." 

X.t 

* 

•♦The Macedonian dialect must be especially regarded among those 
Which are in various degrees incorporated with the later Greek. The 
Macedonians were allied to the Greeks, and numbered themselves with 
the Dorians. They introduced, as conquerors, the Greek cultivation 
and refinement among the conquered barbarians. Here also the Greek 



1. Patten's translation of Buttmann's account of the Greek dialect?, 
Appended to Thiersch's Greek Tables,) 2NVe 12. 

26* 
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was spoken and written, not, however, without some peculiarities oi 
form which the Grammarians denominated Macedonian. As Egypt, 
and its capital city Alexandria, became the principal seat of the later 
Greek culture, these forms were comprehended under the name of the 
Alexandrian dialect. The natives also of these conquered countries 
began to speak the Greek (tAXjuiftir), and such an Asiatic Greek was de- 
nominated iMawrif , Hence the st> ie of the writers of this class, with 
which were incorporated many forms not Greek, and many oriental 
turns of expression, was denominated lidltnislic. It need scarcely be 
^observed, that this dialect is contained in the Jewish a<.d Christian monu- 
ments of those times, especially in the Septuagint and in the New Tes- 
tament, whence it passed more or less into the works of the Fathers. 
New barbarisms of every kind were introduced during the middle ages, 
when Constantinople, the ancient Byzantium, became the seat of the 
Greek empire and centre of literary cultivation. Out of this arose the 
dialect of the Byzantine writers, and finally, the yet living language of 
the modern Greeks." 



" As regards more particularly the Greek of the Scriptures it must be 
observed, that the language of popular intercourse, in which the various 
dialects of the different Grecian tribes, heretofore separate, were more 
or less mingled together, and in which the Macedonian dialect was pe- 
culiarly prominent, constitutes the basis of the diction employed by the 
Seventy, the writers of the Apocrypha, and those of the New Testa- 
ment. The Egyptian Jews learned the Greek, first of all, by inter- 
course with those who spoke this language, and not from books; for 
they had, in the time of our Saviour,a decided aversion to Greek culture 
and literature. When they appeared as authors, they did not adopt the 
style of writing employed Dy tne learned, but made use of the popular 
dialect, which they had been accustomed to speak. The character of 
this dialect, however, can be only imperfectly known ; as the Septua- 
gint, the New Testament, and some of the fathers of the Church, exhibit 
the only monuments of it, and these are not altogether pure. Since, 
however, much which belonged to it was peculiar to the later Greek 
writings; so writers in the <fc*x«irr&c, particularly Polybius, Plu- 
tarch, Artemidorus, Appian, fee. and more especially the Byzantine 
Historians, may be used as secondary sources. That this later dialect 
had peculiarities of its own, in several provinces, is quite probable ; as 
the ancient Grammarians, who have written upon the Alexandrian dia- 
lect, have asserted. Accordingly, some find Cilicisms in the writings of 
St. Paul; though this hypothesis is rejected by recent critics as unte- 
nable and devoid of any firm support. The popular Greek dialect was 
also intermixed by the Jews with many idiomatic forms of expression 
from their native tongue. Hence arose a Judaizing Greek dialect, 
which was in some degree unintelligible to the native Greeks, and be- 
came an object of their contempt." 

XH. 

- 

As respects the Latin language, which many have regarded in its orient 
as only another dialect of the Greek, it may be remarked that three dif- 
ferent tongues combine to form it, viz, the Celtic, the JEolic Greek, and 



1, Winer's Grammar of th* New Testament, by Stuart and Robinson. 
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the Pelasgic. The basis of (be Latin tongue appears to be the Celtic* 
The iEolic Greek is supposed to have been introduced by some of the 
wandering remnants of the iEolic tribes 1 who had fought before Troy, 
and were driven by storms on the coast of Italy when returning to 
their homes ; while the Pelasgic came in with that ancient race when 
they laid the foundation of the Etrurian commonwealths Whatever 
the Greek and Latin possess in common with the Sanskrit (Sonskrito) 
language, appears to have been obtained through the medium of the 
PeLasgi; and it is remarkable that, as this ancient people made a perma- 
nent settlement in Italy, so (he Latin presents far more traces than the 
Greek of affinity with the Sanskrit. 4 

xm\ 

** The opinion that the Greek and Latin owed their origin to the Sans- 
krit, and consequently that the last is of greater antiquity than the other 
two, was never, We believe, questioned till Mr. Stewart broached a di- 
rectly opposite doctrine in his last volume of the philosophy of the Human 
Mind. In this he has been supported with much ingenuity and learning 
hy Professor Dunbar, in his Enquiry into the structure of the Greek 
and Latin Languages 6 In the Appendix to this work, he has endea- 
voured to establish the derivation of the Sanskrit from the Greek. Mr. 
Stewart supposes • that the conquests of Alexander in India, and the 
subsequent establishment of a Greek Colony in Bactria, diffused among 
the native inhabitants a knowledge of the Greek language, of which 
the Brahmins availed themselves to invent their sacred dialect.' It 
docs not clearly appear, whether the opinion of Mr. Stewart and Pro- 
fessor Dunbar is, that this dialect was formed simply by adapting 
Greek terminations to the vernacular tongue, or by forming it entirely 
from the Greek. Butitake which ever supposition we please, the opinion 
is equally groundless. The object of the Brahmins was to invent a 
sacred dialect ; that is, a dialect not understood by the mass of the 
people. But if tbey merely combined Greek with the vernacular 
tongue, so as to make the terminations of the languages coincide, par- 
ticularly the inflexions of the verb, as is the case, the sacred language 
would, with very little trouble, be learnt by the people, If, on the other 
hand, the Brahmins formed the whole of tneir sacred dialect from the 
Greek, with perhaps some few alterations either in the vocabulary or in 
the grammatical structure, it must have been understood by the Greek 
inhabitants of Bactria; and, if Mr. Stewart is correct in bis opinion, 
that, the conquests of Alexander, and the Greek colonists, bad diffused 
among the native inhabitants a knowledge of the Greek language, the 
sacred dialect must have been equally accessible to them. Mr. Stewart 



1. Oxford Classical Journal, vol. 8. p. 119. sqq. 

*>. Man o erf s Geographie der Griechen und Roemer, vol. 10. p. 562. 

3. Lemprlere's Classical Diet, articles Hetruria, Italia, PcUugi ; An- 
thonys edit. 1827. 

4. Snegel, ueber die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier, p. 6. et seqq. 
Bopp's Analytical Comparison of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Teu- 
tonic languages, (Biblical Repertory, vol. 2. p. 165 et seqq). 

6. Foreign Review, Number 4. p. 602. 

6. An Inquiry into the Structure and affinity of the Greek and Latin 
Languages, &c. by George Dunbar. JP. R. S. £. and Professor of Qrttk 
in the University of Edinburgh. 
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admits, • that it must be ascertained from internal evidence which of the 
two languages was the primitive and which the derivative ; and whether 
the mechanism of the Sanskrit affords any satisfactory evidence x>f itfr 
being manufactured by such a deliberate and systematic process as ha* 
been conjectured.' 

Merely calling tho attention of the reader to the absurdity of suppos- 
ing, that any language ever was or could be formed by such a 'deliberate 
and systematic process,' we shall now examine the internal evidence 
adduced by Professor Dunbar, in support of- the derivation of the 
Sanskrit from the Greek The Professor maintains, that the Greek 
verbs of motion and existence form the termination* of every verb in- 
Sanskrit. The verbs of motion and existence are undoubtedly very 
similar in those two languages, but which are the original, and which 
the derivative, is not proved His strongest evidence, however, is this : 
the Sanskrit augment, significative of past time, is borrowed from a 
Greek word, which, however, was not employed as an augment in the 
earlier periods of the Greek .language ; therefore the Greek could not 
have been derived from the Sanskrit, but the latter must have been da- 
rived from the Greek, at a time when the augment was used. ' The 
augment/ be says, 1 was just coming into use in Homer's time, as he 
seldom uses if, unless when compelled by the nature of the verse*. lie 
gives several examples of tho separate use of the essential verb, (from 
which the augment was afterwards formed,) even when the language 
was carried to its highest state of perfection. This is a plausible mode 
of reasoning, but, »n our opinron, not satisfactory, nor decisive of the 
question. The essential verbs are the same both in Sanskrit and Greek : 
at the remote period when the latter was derived from the former, it 
is highly probable that the primitive mode of using.them separately was 
universal in the Sanskrit. As the Greek became polished and refined, 
the grammatical structure was changed; the essential verbs were short- 
ened and converted into augments. The Brahmins, equally attentive 
to the improvement of the grammatical structure of their language, 
would soon perceive that the change of these verbs into augments 
would tend to that improvement. In fact, we know, that in all lan- 
guages there is a tendency to incorporate word 3 , and to effect this in- 
corporation by the s-\me processes as were adopted by the Greeks. In 
our own language, Ihe word loved is, in fact, formed by the annexation 
of the essciiti.il verb, did t to the radical term. In this manner the past 
tense is formed in the Anglo-Saxon and our oddest English writers. 
The employment of the essential verb did* separately, unmutilated. 
nnd placed before ihe radical term, does not, we believe, occur in 
Wickliffe : it wns afterwards introduced, but is now nearly laid aside, 
again, except where particular emphasis is meant to be given. From 
these considerations we cannot lny much stress on Professor Dunbar's 
argument, grounded on the employment of the augment in the Sans- 
krit, and its unfrequent use in the Greek of Homer's time-. 

But there are other proofs against the doctrine broached by Mr 
Stewart, and aHoptrd by Professor Dunbar, that the Sanskrit is a com- 
paratively modern language, manufactured by the Brahmins out of the 
Greek, after the time of Alexander, for their peculiar use. Mr. Cole- 
brook, in bis Essay" on the Sanskrit and Prakrit Languages, maintains* 
that there is no ^ood reason for doubting that the Sanskrit was once 
universally spoke«\ in India : and, he adds, when it was the language of 
Indian courts, it was cultivated by all persons who devoted themselves 
to the liberal arts: in short, by the first three tribes, and by many 
^a*ses included in the fourth. He farther states, that oine-tenths of the 
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Hindoo which, with a mixture of Persic, forms the modern Hindosla 
nee, may be traced back to the parent Sanskrit ; that there are few 
words in the Bengalee which are notevidently of the same origin ; and 
that all the principal languages of India contain much pure as well as 
corrupt Sanskrit. With respect to the Sanskrit itself, he say* 'It evi- 
dently derives its origin, ana some steps of its progress may even now 
be traced, from a primeval tongue, which was gradually refined in va- 
rious climates, and became Sanskrit in India, Pahlavi in Persia, and 
Greek on the shores of the Mediterranean.' 

To these overwhelming objections to the opinion of Mr. Stewart, 
and Professor Dunbar, we shall merely a 'd, that, in the time of Alex- 
ander, the five rivers of the Panjeab, which fail into the Indus, bore 
Sanskrit names, the same as they do at present. Taking into considc 
ration the relation between the vowels a and u in Oriental orthography, 
and the connection of the consonants B and V with the aspirate, the 
Hudasper of Nearchus, Alexander's admiral, is the Bedusta or Ftlasta 
of the Sanskrit. The nnme given it by Ptolemy, Bidnspts, serves, as 
Dr Vincent justly remark*, on this occasion, as well as on all others, 
• as the point of connection between the Macedonian orthography and 
the Sanskrit.' For the step; by which the names given to the other 
four rivers, by Nearchus, may be traced through the names given them 
by Ptolemy, to these Sanskrit appellations, we must refer the readers 
to the first volume of Dr. Vincent's learned and ingenious work on the 
Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients, pp. 94, 98, 101, 104, 108. 
Sec also 146^8, 163, and vol. ii. pp. 388, 395, 411, 432, 494,500, 699 ] 

• 

GENERAL PROPERTIES OF THE DIALECTS. 

The Attic 1 

loves contractions, as ftKc$ for #jxf«, f An for il/wr. 
Its favourite letter is «, which it uses for c 



1. A maiked* difference exists between the Old and the Kew Attic. 
The former used short and simple forms : the latter softened, and in 
some cases lengthened, the word. The former used the short words fur, 
jMir, 3^tr9«f, mj», Kttl, : for these the latter substituted ftvu tun?, <Uif- 
6ur, Si/>/u*fM<r9*i, 7J»6nr, «»«9f»v. The utd neglected /, which Jthe New 
added or subscribed; the former wrote kkJ», ;,»fT,c, np*fA6<: the 
latter, ««i* t kk* », Aai>r«r, ^y^uec. 

Other changes marked the distinction. I he New Attic in some cases 
avoided the souud of #; hence it substituted afftur, 3- 'pf>a, /uvfpitti, 
xoTTc, irjxTT*. •uAtfTTar, for the /uw^y/rr, dv'>.«*0-jr, Wfic 

eat, tvxXrv* of the Old Attic. 

Iu the Future of verbs the Old used the contracted form, d », **x», 
S>u. JyaCtCV/u*' ; the New Attic resumed and made them <Uw«, **- 
Mo*. i> W, afiCiC*.rof**i' After the adoption of this Future, which be- 
came the general form in the common dialect of Greece, the Attics still 
preserved the other form, which is now distinguished by the name of the 
Second Future. 

Ft may be questioned whether the « and y % the t and * were not 
added to the Perfect, which was originally formed in the Old Attic and 
Ionic by the change of m into < , as we find traces in Wt**, /ut/uaa, and 
in the Aorists \w>* t Jam/*. It is indeed probable, that in the 
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It changes long into short, and short into long syllables, as for 
In Nouns, it changes t , and tv of (he Second Declension into » ; as 

N. V. M«C f G. Xl0», D. AIM. A MCl*, &c. 

It changes #<c into *c, as iVvif for fTTiic. 

It makes the Vocative lii.e the Nominative, as « ^a'ti^, a 9 i'aoc, Soph. 

In 5ome Nouns it makes tiie Accusative in *, instead of <*v, ««, or t»v& ; 
as, a»>», M'rw, rWucfV, for A }»r, Mir»«, Uioui* r*.^ 

It chnnges the Gen. intotac, as &*rtht* for S*<r<Atac.2 

In three Fer6s, it changes the Augment • into «, in tiCw\6fxnh ifuUvM, 
MttiAXey. 

f It changes «/ into », as for tiVi/r. 

It adds a syllable to the Temporal Augment, as u»{«gv foro»§oo> : 
»?««, Miica for «2c*. 

It adds 6« to the Second Person in <r, as ™&* for» f , ©tfatrG*, by Syn- 
cope, ci<rb«, for 6</<c. 

It changes ai and m« of the Perf. into ti, as i^uf * for xja«9«, ttjua£f**; 
for uiaxgutfc, fiAi>/u«< for xi*iy/uui. 

It drops the Reduplication in Verbs beginning with two consonants, as 

t»Aa(Vr*&a for fitGhetOTH*. - . « 

It repeats the two first le ters of the Present before the Augment of 
Verbs beginning with *, », >: as oa*«, »a oa»'aik*. 

It forms the IstFut. and Perfect of Verbs in *, as from ; thus Six*, 
&t\j»V«, Tjdix»jc«, as if from 

It drops in the 1st Future, as vo/una circumflexed for *©/ufr», luj&f 

for KOgEff/. 

It changes • in the penultima of the Perf. Act. into 0, as ir«rpc?« from 
rT^tfas for aiai^*. 



simplest forms of the language those tenses were similar ; the principle 
of variety and of precision introduced these changes and additions, 
which adorned the luxuriant language of ancient Greece. That of mo- 
dern Greece has returned to the original simplicity : it has only one 
Past Tense; as >/>*>*, I>^«4* ' ItaiJ*; *y*»tiTa\ 4<tV 

Even the accentuation underwent some change. The Old Attic said, 

o-uciof, Tfoiralo*; the New, 8/uoioc, vfi6ir<un. 

1. So in Latin, Aut Alho, Aut Modopen, Virg. 

2. This Genitive exemplifies the dill'erence of the dialects. The 
Common dialect is @*riwc, the AM- fr*ffthUx, the Ionic £*«-»a«©c, the 
7>0/ ic and JEolic fixrtitut . 

It is probable that the Nom. vc was originally fc, which was declined 
into iroc, if/, if*, &c. 

The Digamma will explain the principle of many formations. Thus 
JlaAa/stfao, in the iEolic form, was Un> *r t *f*.VQ : hence * in the penul- 
tima is lengthened ; hence too, < is changed into the Ionic «. The Ge- 
nitive of Nouns in cc was probably ofo, which was shortened intosr: 
the Poets changed the Digamma into 1, and made the termination 010. 
But the Digamma was by the greater part of Greece changed into v, 
in the formation of Cases. Thus the Geo. of ovandof 0 was «rfFc andiFc, 
abbreviated into *i F and i f, afterwards changed into *«3 and iu, or <rtZ 
and qu, but by the lonians into at'to and 

3. These Verbs have no ether form, £«wao^*i, «*0*<//#, 
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It forms the Pluperfect in », «r, * or my. 

It changes i r«<rar and*™*** in the 3d Person Plural Imperative into 
airmf and a»r«r, as tujtt4»t«> forrvirrfTaffxv ; ti>4*mw for Ti/4*T»r«» ; 
•and frS**** into ff8a»r, as rv t rt*8»F, wir*rla8*ff*». 
It makes the Optative of Contracts in »», as t«xo/»» for #Jxoi>f.i 
It changes u before /u-i in the Perfect Passive of the 4th Conjugation 
into v as for a-Je^A""- 3 

The Io.nc 

loves a concourse of vowels, as ruitr%*i for *6>t>, rtx»nt/« for rixrfnr. 

Its favourite letter is », which it uses for * and i. 

It puts soft for aspirate, and aspirate for soft, Mutes ; as, IrBcfrr* for 
fraud*, «i6»r for fcrrdw 

It prefixes and inserts I, as l»v for mt, mturimf for not****. 

It inserts /, as »«'a for ; and adds instead of subscribing it, as e$»<- 
ctt for e^fliftfc, Jm'ifi9< for fdftot. 

In jVbttns of the First Declension, it changes the Genitive ow into i», 

a.S WplHT<« for 1T0J*TOU. 

It changes the Dative Plural into *c and nn, as ideax*^, Hes. 

for St* v« if *«?*Aa7c. 

in the 3econd it adds / to the Dative Plural, as volrt tpoir/, Her. for 
Tojf 2{>oir, neglecting r before a vowel in prose. 3 

In the third it changes i into », as /3oxia»oc for 0«rfX«tc. 

It changes the Accusative of Contracts in » aud »c into ct/», as *i«fuuy 
i'or ai/d*. 

In Verbs, it removes the Augment, as &i for 1,3*. 
It prefixes an unusual Reduplication, as kU*uoi for bftfttf, xix*0ir0« 
for \«\i<rb». 

It terminates the Imperfect and Aorists in rx&r, as riirrtcKOf, tJ-| a<rx«r. 

It adds ft to the Third Person Subjunctive, ns tvxtmti foi'Tt/TTit. 

It changes iif, wc, ii of the Pluperfect into la, i*c, h, &x. as frtftft*r, 

It forms the Third Person plural of the Passive in X*at and £t«, as 
TvnritT*t for Ti/Trc»Tflti, itiQ/jcto for « Tfttt»T0, «* to for wrr©. 

It resumes in the Perfect the consonant of the Active, as virvqarnt 
for rtruufjiirci ttrl. 

It changes « into the consonant of the Second Aorist, as nt^eL^xtai 

for 7ri^fxa t uitot ijW. 

The Doric 

loves a broad pronunciation ; its favourite letter is a, which it uses for 
o, v, and op. 
It changes ^into cf, as oc/a» for 

In Nouns, in. the First Declension, it changes <w of the Genitive into 
«, as «tf/k for «f/cv. 



1. The Third Person Plural is always regular, ftXtMP. Verbs in «m 
make 

2. In the construction of sentences, it uses a license , probably occa* 
sioned by the love of liberty, which characterised the Athenians. 

3. The addition of i is frequent in poetry. 

4. z is composed of «Tc ; the Doric only reverses the order of those 
letters. 
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> » 

In the Second Declension it changes cw of the Genitive into », as$«ff 
for^wB; andw of the Accusative Plural into w and «e,as S-toc for 
■Wc, itBp*x*t for <l»M*wc. 

In the Third Declension it changes io« of the Genitive into tve, as 

vtfMi/cfor vs/aioc. _ 
In r«r6*, it forms the 2d and 3d Persons Singular of the Present in tc 

and i, as rjjjrrir, nvvrru for ™Vrw , t-frw. 

It Changes e^u" of the 1st, and«/« of the 3d Person Plural into o/ui ff 
and as Af>o^«, a/>ot,, for a*>o«w, A*> s «/ffi. 

It forms the Infinitive in p» and /**rah as twitch and vvirrlpwrtt for 

. It forms the Feminine of Participles in mw, we*, and as TiTirrof 
ca, Ti/trriw^a, and r(/wf«iyat, for ruirr^ufa. 

It forms the first Aorist Participle in mca, as tv^ttt, w*, 
fftv.for t*4-«c, 

In the Passive it forms the 1st Person Dual in •••Soy, and Plural in trta, 
as Tt/TTdyu-fa6or, iffda, for f ufl-r^u-i&a*, tfca.- 

It changes cu of the 2d Person into «/. as tdmi; forTt* r*tv. 

In the Middle, it circumflexes the First Future, as T^eu^ai for «rv- 

S fomi the 1st Person Sing, of the Future in iv t u*t, and the 3d Plural 
in tvfrmt, as rv^tv/xtn, ti4«/>t«/. 

The iEoLic 

4 

changes the Aspirate into the Soft breathing, as for fjutfa.^ 

It draws back the Accent, as *>• for f>», f° r for 

<rv»o/efa, &y*Bos for <ty«6©c ; and circumflexes acuted monosyllables, as 

Ztuc for Zt6( . 
It puts flat for flo, as omcQ* for otntQi*. _ 
It resolves Diphthongs, as sraiV for»*7c. 

In JVouns of the First Declension it changes into *o, as atf*o for 

It changes »r of the Genitive PluraHnto and *c of the Accusative 
into as /uovci'ctr, fjtzCr*i< t for /uct/x*» t /uojV*c. 

In the 2d Declension it drops the i subscript in the Dative, as *mu 

for mieffm* . , 

In the' 3d Declension it changes the Accusative of Contracts in * and 
4V? into *», as al<T»» for aifd* ; and the Genitive cvt into *c. 



1. It has been thought that TvTTfa«r*/ was the original form, which 
was shortened by Apocope into rvrri/utv; the next abbreviation was twt- 
tw, which was contracted into tuxitiv* The Doric shortened it still 
more, into i&ttvvi. 

2. Some forms are promiscuously used by more than one dialect. 
Thus those in terdor ana «r6« are Attic as well as Doric. 

3. On the same principle, the Latin dialect hud originally no aspi- 
rate ; hence fama from ^*>i»,/tiga from $y>*,rattofrom;t*/»^/a/fo from 
er^at7x», vespa from .«»»'£. it used adus for hep dux, ircus for hircw. After- 
wards the aspiration was imitated from the Greek; and, in consequence 
of the propensity to extremes natural to mankind, the Latins carried 
the use of aspirates to a ridiculous excess, some pronouncing preechortf* 
torpraconcs, chenturiones for centuriones, chommoda for commoda. 
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tt forms the 3d Person Plural of the Imperfect and Aorists of the In- 
iicative and Optative in «■«> as trvirroTat tor Sttvtto.i 
It changes the Infinitive in *» and our into «t*c and oir, as yfrate for 

It changes ui of the Infinitive into yr, as tut**? tor Tt/rrTi<». 
In the passive it changes ftft* into pi6f and/xi9ir, as Tt/rrT^iQi and 
TU7rr6/jiwtf for TW»rr^l8«. 

The Poets 

have several peculiarities of inflection. 

They use all the dialects ; but not indiscriminately, as will be seen in 
ihe perusal of the best models in each species of poetry. In general 
they adopt the most ancient forms, as remote from the common dialect.* 

They lengthen short syllables, by doubling the consonants, as Uo*r*t 
for 1t»t*i, War* for iiWi ; by changing a short vowel into a diphthong, 
as tb for ir, /uouroc for fcsro?, i/A»'\ci/9ftir tor ^M»\w8*/uir ; or by r final, as 

They add syllables, as $ <5a»c for *£c, ipAta for ip*v, oamui^ai for owon*. 

They drop short vowels in pronunciation, to dimiuish the number of 
syllables, as fa** for (N/Uii*, iynro for kymro. 

They drop syllables, as &\pt for aK^trov, Kfi for for 
pOf ; Jurx for fuvtzcai, vaLo$ for tVstWi, &c. 

In JW/U/isthey form the Gen. and Dat. in $i; as xipoxlfri from *«- 
*4A.j», oTpaTOQt from a'TfaToc, o^typi from ££<fff> »av*f for So avrtffti 

tor «6r*<r. 

In the 3d Declension they change the Genitive ou into o*o, as a-ox&eia 
k«ko<o for twxfriot/ x«cou, Hom.3 and o/f in the Dual into our, as x©>o«> 
for xo>«/y. 

In the 3d Declension, they form the Dative Plural by adding i or a to 
'he Nominative Plural, as ?r*7c, rziific, iratiftrt or irtkiStvrt- 
In Neuters they change * into or is-fi, as fin/mar*, fatA&rtm. 
They form several Verbs of a peculiar termination, in Bet, ryot, cBm, 

era, <r*a, |», war, lira, »», oixa, ot/a,andof», as /3iCf»fl*, i|>,&c. So 

from o^a», &c. 

They have Participles peculiar to themselves, as <t,u*/, cTwfla, J*i»t/; 



1. This is chiefly used, in the Alexandrian dialect, by the SeptuagtM. 

2. Thus they frequently omit the Augment, which was not used in 
the earliest Ionic and Attic forms. 

3. The Tragic poets adopt this change in choruses only. 



m 

w * 
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DIALECTS OF THE PRONOUNS. 



s. n. 

G. 
D. 



D. N. A 



P. N. 
G. 
D. 

A. 



S. N. 
G. 

D. 
A. 



Ionic. 



i/uwo, i/Jiio, 
lutobtv 



fjftictf 



Doric. 
iy<»t, iy***, iyd- 
y* t iyeirya, 

ifXtV 

dill, Ju/JLt 
A/JtiC, &/U/UH 



Ionic. 
rloQtr 



Doric. 

TIU, TlCf, TIOWC 

to), Tir t«V 



iEolic. 

B. I*, tmty* 
B. <>ouc 

f/UOf, B. IfM 



a/u/LiuV) a/ut/uict? 



iEolic. 



'oetic 
ym 



<rtv 9 



>';utt:c 



Poetic. 



PI. and Dual like »>*, substituting u for a and ». 



S. G. ' 

G. 
A. 


Ionic. 

«• • , - 

f/0, 010, «0I0, 
lo, «c0iy 


Doric. 

r 










D. N. A. 




a-^ai, oi 


P. N. 
G. 
P. 
A. 







iEolic. 

19«r, ytBiv 



Poetic 



ifoStv 



Ml 

9 - v 



affile 



1. Ml? and rii are of all Genders and Numbers. 

In Celtic, nyn, our, your, their, is of all Genders and Numbers 
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DIALECTS OF THE VERB Efc-ti 
Indicative.— Present. 

Dual. Plur. 



A. 

I — 

D. IfLfAi 

JR. MfJLt 

P. — W, 



for) 



Imperfect. 



Sing. 

A. f, 

I. lat , Sat, l<f, W, — 

•or, »or, 2*0*0* 



D. 

jE. 

P. flit ; 



tuft Hll» 



•flTTOF 

| »Vtof, So-™, 



Plur. 

IstTt 



fyciF 



baF, fwaP. 
b«»F 



Sing. 



A. 
I. 



Uu 



Pluperfect. 
Dual- 

» I 

Future. 

Dual. 

z z I 



Plur. 



D. tCQUfXOLt, iff*, 

P. iW icon 



10-1*4-* i 

hour &t 
\r<rtT*t 



A. 

P. 



Sing. 



Sing. 

I. u t( a/, lot;, mi 



Sing. 

i. i», ir», «»f, ir»c^i*, •<», 

itnrt 



Imperative.— Present. 

Dual. Plur. 

Optative. — Present. 

Dual. Plur. 

I — — I — 

Subjunctive. — Present. 

Dual. Plur 
— — I faptr, iioAtfP, 
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Isfmitive.— Prestnt 

P. lf*/Ai¥ 

FulxtTc 

P. WcrfaQfl/- 

" Participles.— Present- 
I far tour* 

Future. 



CHANGES OF LETTERS BY THE DIALECTS ; 

A is put for 

E , D. *U* for ^^-i *>' «> » ^ "™ 

from t*i>; annus from jmc f ^ ne „ ce tbc 

H, JE. *dft* for f ?%7c«lVfor^^Jromig^c. 

Latin /awfl,wa/cr,WY; /urn. 1 . p t> JL»6oa for Li-'- 

N f in the 3d person Plural for I ro 

fl' D. (AWCAV (or f*w<*'- 
fii t D. «x*V*c for KMicTtf f. 
OT £). Ajrit'a for Ai»*»sf. f 

It is added, ^X^ or r d ^^Xm^Lm, balneum from 
It is dropped,**™ for wWgeo Irom */u«a 7 

r «»v,/iaJ«ia from rrax^w. 

Af « *m*, tor Aw., ^ from *" dfc » 

0, L. flftfti from flfroSi, fro m wtfaf ■ 

^ins Verb will appear less 

forms its Tenses in every dialect from * and from its Future 

From U are formed to ; hi contracted^to ft, > £ formed W. 

|,» is formed its Middle From and I Tenseg q{ 

Lrl.orUri.fco. From i d«i we ha*e ^^^.^i. 
the Verb sum, arc formed from w jM A™*' Changes The reader's 
2 This is by no means a complete list of the ^nau b 

attention will easily increase it . chang es do not take place fe- 

lt must, however, be noticed, that these cna» 6 w be 
discHminitely. Thus if the Attics ^changed „ andj M ™« aulho . 
concluded that they changed ™ into int0 ' 

rity of the best writers is the only Motion. , an . thus /B 

i The Mutes are coramutable with ^^^V^^eL and 4. The 
with the other Labials * and 4, to which may be added ^ ana y 
modern Greeks use for £• . fc e not7j shou ld in 

In the beginning off. word, * not C, > n0 -/' ""nbeprved 
strictness be used ; but that distinction is seldom obsencu. 

* * 
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p 

M, 3E. 0^juta( for fjLupunjr, F. marbre from marmor. 

n, D. l<*foc for a* from ir\ su6 from cV, buxus from *t/£c t \ 

comburo from Tt/^to, from episcopus. 

T, P. **eC*xi for KstTaCatxi ; Sora from x/t/>*. 

*, D. B/x <in rof for +&cmf ; <*m6o from iu^*, oatena from ei\*/r«. 

nebula from r ttix». 
V. Bctpfot from Farro ; ferbui from /fcrvto : S. PafcZo for Paulo. 
It is added to p in (uto*uCp* for /utra/utyfe; S. kombre from homo: F 

chambre from camera ; E. number from numcrus. 
It is inserted for the Digamma in the Lacdnian dialect, mXlt iordrU 

n 

B, />. ^xtoafcp forySxfftffor ; glans from 0&\ttroc. 

K, .4. £}ju»Ttc for oxfxjiTif, loty/utv for UUafJLV ; L. gubcrno from 

angidus from <J>«/x«f, cygnus from or , pfaga from jrx*'« ; r*'iW 

for Caitt* ; gtii/ar from «i8ay«. 
M, L. agniw from Autoc, for from <S>*. 

It is added, y»*»9r for >t#oc. 

It is dropt, J* for >*7 a , to for •>«, hence the Italian io, /; foe from yik* 
nalus for gnaius. 
It is put for the Digamma, yirro for fwto, ^oirec for F»iro* or «wf. 



r, Z>. for >5 ; (faicts from yxuxue. 
Z, D. /uet/oc for/u«£<x;3 orfor from ofa». 
9, L. Dim from Bioc, iiu/e from W8i?, door from 3-t/$«. 
2, /. eS/uii for D. Vptf for fay*§r, *t*a^u*Foc forKUc^/uiioc ; wstf'wtf 

from vive. 

T, P. K*.ttuf*Msr for **t* fum/Ati; mcndax from menlior ; S. lodos 

from lo/tes, citwW from cm/as. 
It is added, vfe; from iv^oc for a^c ; medulla from /uvtxof ; prodts 

for nroes, ra/eo for reeo, med for me. 
It is dropt, mm* for *i><»f for cT*i>»r ; ros from /><JW. 

B 

A, -4. xtWc for xoot ; talentum from ?ax«f tof ; exerceo from or«o. 

H, /. for fvbc forfn^oc. 

I, L. Jrftwaj* from Msv>«i , marc for mart, sibe for siW. 
O, D. 9tZ for «D ; genu from >6?u, pedes from rlto. 
T, L. yejero from y«ro. 

O, stamen from a-tifAmv. 

It is added, J. fay*** for a?**.*, c'9«xa» for 3- f 'x»; /. d/'tx^wr for Aftxo « 
A*t«fo< from Ln/int«,5 'AFTOPFSfFoc from Jn/oninus; ta/co from 
KaAm.pUeus from irixec 



1. r is commutable with the other Palatals % and ^, to which may be 
added £. 

2. A is commutable with the other Denials 8 and t, to which may be 
added f, x, and r. 

3. Or, in other words, omitting <r, for f is composed of it . 

4. Originally itfusa? . 

5. Originally Laleinus. *• • 

27* 
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It is dropt, juov for i^uou; /. £*m for?C*xi; A. m/a c for *p«ic; ruo (ram 
ipva, Mo from xtlG*, nuo from vii/« ; maritus {ovmarcitus. Verlnmmt* 
for I'crtomcnos . l 

f, j& *y£u for ?v^rf. 

2, In the old Doric, f/x/it§e> for r/uiitfir. 

H 

A, J. a^iiv/u* for rpxy/ua, coQla for cop/* . c^5»» for 

E /• Bafr/M?* for#*<r/A/*, iirrflTat for Irrt/Ta ; P. TlSirai for Tifitrtf/ 

A-i, B. fffltxxic for «*ox*i3c. 

E/» D. Kwrac for UtifS, 

BVi L. Ulysses from 'oJWxu/c. 

It is added, P. for *» ; D. 8ti* for 5t/ ; acics from «\/c 
It is dropt, A, iT-uiv for ii»,uir ; audibam for audiebam. 

0 

A, ^E. >J.^9oc for 4*v/>f| Tlpif/tiQiuc from /um/c;. 

■X, /l. fuQuii for frr/uj ; 3 /. irffftiltotal for Trim icy* free 

T, /. HiBaiv for yj«-»'r. 

It is added, 7riir©»9* for trfrrsr* ; D- Ji^S* for J7;t* 
It is dropt, JO. h\c; for tVflxof ; ??/<>< no from pivvbc*. 

I 

A, ^4.T3f«Ti for TciuTat ; machina from ,aj>^air»>, stwc from frttf ; ctnlivg<> 

for contango. 

B, / jtomoc for w^xisc ; D. */cc for 3-iec ; in from Jr, p/ico from rPuVa-. 

legiiis from fcfyiTf, art inms from a>t/uoc ; pitppim for pttppciu. 
H, anciently, f^wlgat furwft^a ; rcs/is from *»ti»»c. 
Ni D. i»cT«i forinfor. 

O, ^4. toti for <Tiu^o ; cims from x6ik, imber from '-uCfoc. caul is from 

Kctt/Aoc, legimns from At)ou»c. 
T, Z>. /xs/a'x for <ueCa*; dulcis from yivKVd garrio from Jaffa, nptimvF 

for opimnus. 
Ov, L. animi from an',t«ct>. » 

It is added, /. if^iy for ; TcTcri. for tc?{ ; P. JJvcc for £«ror,5 :r*f*i 
for ; A iri for b] mina from Ka<c</,o»f* from Ccrsarea - 

peculii from pecuU o 

— 

1. The Greek Passive form is found in many other words, thus alumnus 
for alomenos, for tuna for forlumcna, aittitmhit* for (utctomenos ; so ra/e- 
chumen from Ktin^cufAtvoc. 

2. The Attic adopts this Doric change in J^ff, rfir*, y^r^/and 

3. Perhaps this mode arose from an imperfect pronunciation, which in 
this case we should call lisping. Thus the 0- was by the Dorics pro- 
nounced / and f , as the English //* is by foreigners, dat and zat for thai 

4. Probably from Uti/ucio, which was shortened into artjuot, and be- 
came the Genitive ftnimt, in the same manner as the Nom. Plural is 
formed from arqutr. 

5. This is a most convenient letter for Poets, an advantage equalled 
only by the power of doubling the consonants. They use at pleasure 
*>m for t/xio, #?vm« for iM«t, »?« c for t«c, •#>« for 2r*, for 3-**, xxi/» 
lor *>.i», &c, t 

C Till the end of the reign of Augustus, the Gen. of Nouns, in tws 
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Ft is dropt, A. ic for tU *, D. xf>it for xtyur ; AfWea from MMua, dexlcra- 
from <fifiTi^a», ejf from icri, me/ from ac**'i le^unt from xi^ovri; 
pepper from *«ri^ ; inyuam for inquami, sum for suwi, grorftfc for 

graduis, docium (or docitum , 1 



r, L. 7niscco from *cf<r>» ; oc/um for agtum, Ucc anciently for frgf, »nacti 

tratui for magislralus* 
n. /. *fljoc for troiof. 
2, L. cum from (Tt/'r. 

T| 0. o*at for 3r». P. KaxKi$*A>»> for K*.r*Kt<paK»Y. 

X, /. Jfat/i « < for /i^e/uat< ; lancca from 

It is added, spccus fromf^/of, nunc from rur. 

ft 15 dropt, tit***; for tit\»*»{ ;* Aoc/ie for Aoc die. 



T, £. st/co from eiytu*. 

A, /v. Ulysses from 'O/uto-iwc, lacryma from Salvia*. 
I, F. ,/?//c from filia.3 

N, J. >.fTp*r for tirpot, ir\§6/umt for it-uffv ; P. cU**}« for £r«M)*> 

lympha from »v,a^«, Palermo from Iluy. pmoc 
P. T. Zt&fin from **tyio» ; imtdligo for intcrlego. 

T, P. KXAA Tl for «*TfltAiTI. 

It is added, rcllifrio {orrtligio ; syllable from syllaba 
It [9 dropt, iiCa for xi/Co» ; />u/ex from 91;^.*. 



M 

R, Z>. Tifi/^/ii) ; for ripiChtooc . 

N, \*uC-x\c» for KxtC-jitet ; L. musam from <wcDx*r, Dcum from S-i&k, cjkju 
from ifcr.4 

n, unit* for tvxTjat ; somnus from utfoc. 

It is added, tfiuCce for ifiCcc, 4«Cn,ucc for oCftuo;, vlfjiTKhui for it/va*///, 
u67%o< for Off^oc, uo^aoc for o^\oc; Afars from "Apxc, mo»i5 from o^x 

it is dropt, lat for ui«; scipio frem cWuraf, imitor from y.i-A^juu 
circuco for circumco. 

It is transposed, /or ma from ui6t$*. num from 

N 

I, O. for s* tf/. 
A, D 7»9i for 7x6i. 

M, L. ne from /un ; quondam for quemdam, lanqitam for lamquam. 

md iw/n was in i, as Corncli, consili, pcruH ; the only difference then be- 
tween the Genitive and the Vocative was in the Accent, the Gen. of 
Valerius was Valtri, the Voc Valeri, Afterwards the i was doubled in 

the Genitive. 

1. Chad the sound of Jfc ; hence docilum was easily abbreviated to 
doktum or doctum ; thus audattcr for audaciter. 

2. In this case the preceding vowel is sometimes shortened, as /SiC**; . 
for fitCnKoic. 

3. Hence the reason will appear why I is mouilUc in fd!c,famille, and 
not in mi' It, vdlc. 

4. M was anciently put for v before /u, r, ©, as tiv* rdA/r. Thus in 
T.atin inscriptions, im pcrpctuum. On the same principle it is put for v 
nnd t in words compounded of fai and k^f* before p n Pl rr, as J^- 
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p, If. Plenus from trkfyiit, donum from fmpor, mons from o^o( t pons from 
2, D. Tfor ic, irri for i<rTi ; JR *rr«/'f 91 for rvrv<pw i noiwen anciently 



T, D. «af mc^*? for «<T«if wV«c ; jwnus from trf-m. 
It is added, D. *h» for *l* i i*Tt//uoc for J/c//uoc ; K*r«» for C«/o : pango 

from «jM^-ctficiimiM from «i'/cum, iNfflgntu from f*t)*«; fo/une tor 

/o/tee : lantern from feUerna. 
It is dropt, L /ui/f»* for /u*i?ot* ; JE. tw4«*»t» for the Attic vv+arrmr, 

hence L. amanto : draco from />*W Plato from nx-tTinr. 
It was anciently preserved in Composition, inrideo for irrtdeo, conludo 

for colludo. 

S 

Z, L. rirorfrom 

K, i>. foi»oc for «oiw; jcjc/u* from ?»t«c. 

2, A. £«f for <rt/» ;i Ajax from A?*c, pix from wiV™ : C%xei for l%s«es. 
It is added, comix from xep»>». 

It was preserved in Composition, cxfociunt for effbgiunt.2 

o 

A, D. tlrTfipt forT<<r<r^if ; irutfAoe from ™\<^u», as jwgna frompt/g- 

wus : efowo from /o/u<5. 
E, J. ?J*o>* from ; no»us from ©fenm fromfcaior ; anciently 

vosler for rea/cr. 
T r L. ofli for 

X, L. no* from , anchora from «S>*uj* ; anciently dederont for cretfc- 

rtxnl, se/roro for servtim, colpa for rw/p«. 
a, /. ?<fo tor fail ; fy* for «>« . 

It is added, P. *o*c for **V, Z). d*»>efo« for 3*>*t»/>, tix*A<»u0* fo r 
•<a»ao6*; A«?>owffToc from Augustus, wtepHt from wdflrtum.-a 

ojmzcuj from • ^ . . . 

It is dropt, D. mw« for feet?*-*, whence thuja : oi*t«< for ofr/***; «t from 
denies from aJWic, ne-men from oio/x*, Zephyri from (*9Wt ub 
from &*},fors from *6|>or, gens from ^iw, mens from ^iroc, mors from 

n 

B, L. papabom /8*C«i ; scripsitor scribsi * 
K, D. ^-u^uoc for Ku*fxoc] lupus from x<J<c«c 
M t D. linvtrtt for d,ufA*ra. 

T, />• rntfiov for <rratfiof\ JE. trlrrvpu for a7**aflf, s^irt forwtlTf. 
JV.pymp. P. nd-rnnrov for xafrnTricoF ; />OV0 from T*»C 

/. iw£*f &r 4tf£»c ; purpura from Tro^tfy*- 
L. p«/ex from 4^ tt « 

1. The Doric puts % for *• in the Future of Verba in £>, **** andrr*, 
as *et6({» for *a6fo*. 

2. S formed of « ; the ^olian and Latin transpose the letters, as^ic* 
for £froc, ascia for a£f»». 

3. This derivation exhibits a curious mixture of both languages: v*, 
uJaf, sudor, sudarium, rcufxpio*. 

4. This change probably arose from the supposition that 4 was al- 
ways expressed by ps. But xt/4» from htlCm is xifCc*, as from xfifftt it 
is m£ Tjus script af properly comes from 5eri&o, as rejwi fromrcpo 
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It is added, fa/us from xiat ; sumpsi, sumptxm % iov sumsi, sumptum. 
It is dropt, lotus from vkxtus . 

P 

A, L. meridies for medidies, auris from atufr'o. 
A, JD. »aJ^«c for ^ai/Aoc; ty*>#A\*» from Jlagellum. 
N, L. rftrus from /urof, fegerefrom Ai>«r, or, in the Comparative, froin 
•f. 

2, wtf. ty>F for a/w ; D. *Ai*p for xam* ; Ittrris from rt/V<c, ccfer from 
*/a«c, crwvr from ^t/sc, /rert from fcfcffi, ^g er o from Af{» , i. e. xiy- 

tree.l 

T, P. xx f {>6of forx*r' ^or; parricida for patricide . 
It is added, ?iurus from tvoc, musarum from pour**?, eram from \* . 
It is dropt, Z>. a.l*xjia»t forxivxfiw, a^n for r^cri ; leclus from Afor^y. 
It ia transposed, Z?. xpxfta for xapfl* ; rapax from etfx*!;, ccrno from*{*W 
rej?o from ^t*, fener from 

A, L. rosa from £<$/of. 

Z, patrissv from irxiplge*. 

e, £>. 2/oc for eioc , A<r*r* for 'A8m, <V««« *° r °r^**» ^ for ; tores for 

/ore/A. 
M, ^. Tri^aafxtt for 

N, />. a»>*/u*, L. legimns from x^oftif ; JE. y*\x"U for }tx»ir or ytxh. 
S, ^4. ti9mV» for r*bvn%» ; ststus for sex t us, visit for rixif. 
P, L. arsoi anciently for arfcor* qu&sert for gwarere. 
T, L. o«a from irri. 
X, L. e#im from iyxot. 

It is added,** rs* for Jc, hence sms; <r«/^oc for (xiKsh,MXe* io\ 
K9\e$, viAOfxtcbx for 7«AAu#fla, o-flufpOF for d/uifiot t 8<r*riTf for trrtTl J 
per from i/t<^ 710s from r» ; Scorpanto from Carpathus* 

It is dropt, ;4. F«ft/» for rc<uiV» ; D. <?/f for <r<pir, a-** for wxra j5 /. 



1. The Greek form is preserve^ infaxo adaxo, and in levasso, &c. 

2 In old inscriptions we find conjunxs, vixsit, uxsor, &c. But proba- 
bly the engravers of inscriptions were not more correct in Italy than 
they are in England. In France their ignorance is still more glaring : 
the word Hold is written Antcl, Oslcl, Old, Othcl, Otdlc* Eau is writ- 
ten An and O. 

3. The Aspirate is generally expressed in Latin by s : xxtt, satis; xk- 
\<iUL*t, *allo ; at ac, sal; • , se ; U:(, sedes; if, sex ; §7rn-x\ seplem ; 1t#, 
scruor ; SfT», serpo ; aui, semi / iVtjiiMi, sisto ; oAitof, sulauj sudor : 
■jk» or Jaf», sylm ; Jrip, super ; Cto, sub; VK**c,somnus ; Zc, sus- 1 

Sometimes the Soft assumes s; ukvoc, sallus ; %l, si; tlpi, sum; hot, 
aenex ; sero ; tx* f sica ; cixthc, socius. 

4. 6' or 6'/ are frequeutly prefixed to the ancient names of Greciait 
places, because the Preposition and the Article have been taken as«i 
part of the name. Hence from tie r*t A?*y, to Dia, they have formed 
St and in, from Lemnos Slalimene, from Cos Stanco, from Thebes Slibef. 
&c. Thus Constantinople is called by eminence Staubaul, from i/c rnv 
itSaiv ; T.'oas EskuSlanboul, i. e. the* old city. J 

5. The Cretan, Lacedaemonian, and Pamphylian dialects put the ^*pi 
n»te for a : as txx for Trum. t u&?' for potr* ■ ^ y 
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for *6Cf*i ; P. Brt S for Sm: ; tego from folk from ***** \ 

dixe for dixisic. 

X 

* 

A, -D. ^itoc for bifjLifot ; inftw from mulus from fi<tf« j oput for 
apud ; past for passed. 

&f £ T5" for *^ #f 5 from a«10», triumphus from tya/uCoc 
K, D. T«roc for iictirof ; Ltt/e<ia from Awnri*. 
A, L. sa/is from £\tc. 

n , Z>. drra for far* ; studium from mufti. 

3> it* <9 - <t\**rT* for &fltA«o-<r* > /)• for eu, ^*ri for *^o«ri for irf&c , 
x#>oitti for xtyoun, hence, dropping # f the Latin fcgimt ; gua/to for 

It is added, D. toJ for o{ ; A. n*6\tc for irtfxic ; plecto from irxlit», ferw 
from t/>st ; linteum from intern : reittdit for rc/u/i* : F. axme4-il for 
oime tf, where tig restored from the original amat.i 

It is dropt, D. for **ya*tt ; penia from vrif ? * ; possum for pote- 

MUM* 

T 

* to 

A, ^E. <rtJ$**c for a*^xac ; Hecuba from 'WtdCn, triumphus for d^/cpCst ; 
further (or farther. 

B, L. at*/cro for abjero. 

E, IX bfAnyvpk for o/u»>#f»c ; /tuts from «rtof, wmis from bee, u/cus from. 

?a.«oc, scopulus from «-«djr«Aoc ; fadundum for faciendum. 
I, /. £4Cx«c for yS/Cxor ;2 camufcx for carnifex, *uoens for *io<?n«. 

A, Z). *y/u* for uaauu 3 

O, JE. ifxw for t<uio, frwc for fric*, hence the Greek termination oc be- 
came ut in Latin ; 5wa»« for oy 0 /u«, hence towuftoc, ancnymus : 
purpura from ro^fy*, WytJos from OJWrfuc, animus from irt^or, 
bulbus from /3<JaCoc, kgun* from m>o»t/. 

O, I" fur from *o>. tibia from brachium from faaxjun. 

It is added, P. /uouroc for /uoroc 

It is dropt, P- tW^{ for <r$/tr«v«; pa nun from w*3p»* ; smclum (or sacu- 
lum, Hcrcle tor Hercule, single from *ingv/«*. 

B, L. /er/no from fitf/uu, triumphus from 3-f itfuCoc- 
e, £>. 9^ for 3-^, hence /era : /oris from 

K, L. ,/fco from *Aato. 

IT, .4. da-oa^t^r for Arirttpsyor Bosphorus from B9<rr«foc. trcphauw 

from rpcir*tor ; ^rc from tru^, father from ir*»n^ ; /or from'pro. 
X, L. ^/Zos from fcxtoc. 



1. These expedients to prevent the hiatus are natural to all languages 
Various letters are interposed for this purpose. Thus in English the 
vulgar add r to a word ending in <* before a vowel, as idea-r~of for idea of. 

2. The modern Greeks pronounce v like I, i. e. like the French igrec, 
ory. 

3. This change has been adopted in the French language, thus autre 
from altt r f chaud from calidus, haul from alius : au for d le. 

4. The Attics generally change * into 9, and x into after 9, as 
wy>y*t for efiyyos, for nttx/fa., 
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ft 

It is added, ylytc, from fiy,t, beoce L. frigus : franco {torn himu, 
frwft* . ' 8ometin,e5 " becomes a itaplXptaSftfiS 

K, L. a nchora from a^iu/p*. 

u is c^rJKA = ayes* s ° Melhnes u - be 



4* for r»J, hence mpm. 
ft is dropt, ^*«, { f or ^^ t . 

CI 

A, J. for&^ua ; P. for $C*«. 
E, P. rxarafor rxi*. 



F ' a r for ; pron *' from w from **> 

«f .4. dfiaxs for ftu«*. f 
O. -4- »<xmk for «-«*Wf ; SMicw from rrwf. 
T, I. /urn for ,u5. 

f ° r T '* 3tt " ! for ^ Krfo ' «•** for -du for iJ 
UUadd^ *P i!5 V f ° r -' : for^«cJ«a; ZfcM from ».*. 

tt is dropt, D. a^e** for ^uQ**r ; carnte from *#$»'r». 



^^\SSS^ !«*«■ ™\ The 

'ally ceased '""guages have rejected it, and in English it has to- 



THK END. 
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